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HUarufuef'tamencumpondere^ virfyis* 

ST^T. 

Greatoeas with ease, and gay severity. 

TO TUB BAMBLBR. 
8IB, 

I oiiTiciANS have long observed that the greatest 
5vents may be often traced back to slender 'causes.. 
Prtty competition or casual friendship, the prudence 
>f a slave, or the garrulity of a woman, have hinder- 
ed or promoted the most important schemes, and has- 
hed or retarded the revolutions of empires.. 

Whoever shall review his life will generally find 
Bat the whol6 tenor of his conduct has been deter- 
nined by some accident of no apparent moment, or 
•y a combination of inconsiderable circumstances, act- 
Qg when his imagination was unoccupied, and his 
odgment unsettled ; and that his principles and actions 
ave taken their colour from some secret infusion, 
ibgled without design in the current of his ideas. 
Tie desires that predominate in our hearts are in- 
illcd by irtiperceptible communications at the time 
hen we look upon the various scenes of the world, 

fOL, VI. » 
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and the different employments of men, with the neu- 
trality of inexperience -, and we come forth from the 
nursery or the school^ invariably destined to the pursuit 
of great acquiiitiops, or petty accomplishments. 

Such was the impulse by which I have been kept 
in motion from my earliest years. I was bom to an 
inheritance which gave my childhood a claim to di- 
stinction and caresses^ and was accustomed to hear 
applauses, before they had much influence on my 
thoughts. The first praise of which I remember myself 
sensible was that of good-humour, which, whether I 
deserved it or not when it was bestowed, I have since 
made it n^iy whole business to propagate and maintain. 

When I was sent fo school, the gaiety of my look, 
and the liveliness of my loquacity, soon gained me ad- 
mission to hearts not yet fortified agauist affection by 
artifice or interest. I was entrusted with every stra- 
tagem, and associated in every sport; my company 
gave alacrity to a frolick, and gladness to a holiday. 
I was indeed so much employed in adjusting or exe- 
cuting schemes of diversion, that I had no leisure for 
my tasks, but was furnished witli exercises, and in- 
structed in my lessons by some kind patron of the high- 
er classes. My master, not suspecting my deficiency, 
or unwilling to detect what his kindness would not 
punish nor his impartiality excuse, allowed me to 
escape with a slight examination, laughed at the pert- 
ness of my ignorance and tlie sprightliness of my ab^ 
surdities, and could not forbear to show that he re- 
garded me with such tenderness as genius and learn- 
ing can seldom excite. 

From school I was dismissed to the university, where 
I soon drew upon me the notice of the younger stu- 
dents, and was tlie constant partner of their morning 
walks and evening conipotations. I was not indeed 
much celebrated for literature, but was looked on with 
iiidulgeuce as a man of parts^ who wanted nothing but 
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the dullness of a scholar, and might become eminent 
whenever he shopld condescend to labour and atten- 
tion* My tutor a while reproached me with negli- 
gence, and repressed my sallies with supercilious gra- 
vity j yet, having natural good-humour lurking in his 
heart, he could not long hold out against tlie power of 
hilarity, but after a few months began to relax the 
muscles of disciplinarian moroseness, received me with 
smiles after an elopement, and, that he might not be- 
tray his trust to his fondness, was content to spare my 
diligence by ijicreasjug his own. 

Thus I continued to dissipate the gloom of colle- 
giate austerity, to waste ray own life in idleness, and 
Jure others from their studies, till the happy hour ar- 
rived when 1 was sent to London. I soon discovered 
the town to be the proper element of youth and gai- 
ety, and was quickly distinguished as a wit by the la- 
dies, a species of beings only heard of at the universi- 
ty, whom 1 had np sooner the happiness of approach- 
ing than I devoted all my faculties to the ambition of 
pleasing them. 

A wit, Mr. Rambler, in the dialect of ladies, is 
not always a man who by the action of a vigorous fan- 
cy upon compreliensive knowledge brings distant ideas 
unexpectedly together, who by some peculiar acute- 
ness discovers resemblance in objects dissimilar to 
common eyes, or, by mixing heterogeneous notions, 
dazzles the attention with sudden scintillations of con- 
ceit. A lady's wit is a man who can make ladies Uugh, 
to which, however easy it m.y seem, many gifts of na- 
ture and attainments of art must commonly concur. 
He that hopes to be received as a wit in temale as- 
semblies should have a form neither so amiable as to 
strike with admiration, nor so coarse as to raise dis- 
gust, with an understanding too feeble to be dreaded, 
and too forcible to be despised. The otlier parts of the 
character are more subject to variation : it was formerly 
f iiseiuial to a wit, that half his back shoiiid be covered 
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with a snowy fleece ; and at a time yet more remote, no 
man was a wit without his boots. In the days of the 
Spectator a snufF-box seems to have been indispensablej 
but in my time an embroideredcoatwas sufficient, with- 
out any precise regulation of the rest of his dre^s. 

But wigs and boots and snuff-boxes are vain, with- 
out a perpetual resolution to be merry, and who can 
always find supplies of mirth ? Juvenal indeed, in his 
comparison of the two opposite philosophers, won- 
ders only whence an unexhausted fountain of tears 
could be discharged : but had Juvenal, with all his 
spirit, undertal&en my province, he would have found 
constant gaiety equally difficult to be supported. Con- 
sider, Mr. Rambler, and compassionate the condition 
of a man who has taught every company to expect 
from him a continual feast of laughter, an uninter- 
mitted stream of jocularity. The task of every other 
slave has an end. The rower in time reaches the port j 
the lexicographer at last finds the conclusion of his al^ 
phabet -, only the hapless wit has his labour always to 
begin, the call for novelty is never satisfied, and one 
jest only raises expectation of another. * 

I know that among men of learning and asperity the 
retainers to the female world are not much regarded i yet 
I cannot but hope that, if you knew ^t how dear a rate 
our honours are purchased, you would look whh some 
gratulation on our success, and with some pity on our 
miscarriages. Think on the misery of him who is con- 
demned to cultivate barrenness and ransack vacuity j 
who is obliged to continue his talk when his mean- 
ing is spent, to raise merriment without images, to 
harass his imagination in quest of thoughts which he 
cannot start, and his memory in pursuit of nai'ratives 
which he cannot overtake 5 observe the efi^brt with 
which he strains to conceal despondency by a smile, 
and the distress in which he sits while the eyes of the 
coirpany are fixed upon him as the last refuge from 
giience and dejection. 
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It were endless to recount the shifts to which I have 
been reduced, or to enumerate the different species 
of artificial wit. I regularly frequented coffee-houses, 
and have often lived a week upon an expression, of 
which he who dropped it did not know the vaJue. 
When fortune did not favour my erratick industry, I 
gleaned jests at home from obsolete farces. To col- 
lect wit was indeed safe, for I consorted with none 
that looked n^uch into books, but to disperse it was 
the difficulty. . A seeming negligence was often use- 
fiil, and I have very successfully made a reply not to 
what the lady had said, but to what it was convenient 
for me to hear ; for very few were so perverse as to 
rectify a mistake which had given occasion to a burst 
of merriment. Sometimes I drew the conversation up 
by degrees to a proper point, and produced a conceit 
which I had treasured up, like sportsmen who boast 
of killing the foxes which they lodge in the covert. 
Eminence is however, in some happy moments, gain- 
ed at less expense ; I have delighted a whole circle at 
one time with a series of quibbles, and made myself 
good company at another by scalding my lingers, or 
mistaking a lady's lap for my own chair. 

These are artful deceits and useful expedients 5 but 
expedients are at length exliausted, and deceits detect- 
ed. Time itself, among other injuries, diminishes 
the power of pleasing, and I now find, in my 45tii 
year, many pranks and pleasantries very coldly re- 
ceived, which had formerly filled a whole i^oom with 
jollity and acclamation. I am under the melancholy 
necessity of supporting that character by study, which 
J gained by levity, having learned too late that gaiety 
must be recommended by higher qualities, and that 
mirth can never please long but as the efflorescence 
of a mind loved for its luxuriance, but esteemed for 
its usefulness. I am, &c: 

Papilius. 
B 3 
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Ey6« y avnf htavi mXeipiOt — w^, fxir SWuf 

K«( ya^ bavfA* irirvKro nnXcipiw, 8^i cwxft 
Avtft riTo^dyf* 

HOMER. 

A giant shepherd here his flock maintains ' 
Far from the rest, an«5 solitary reignS, 
In shelter thick of horrid shade rcclin*d ; 
And gloomy n»ischiefs labour in the min4< 
A form enormous ! far unlike the race 
Of human birth, in stature or in face. 

POPE. 

TO THE RAMBLER. 
SIR, V 

Having been accustomed to retire annually from the 
town, Ilately accepted the invitation of Eugenio, who 
has an estate and seat in a distant county. As we were 
unwilling to travel without improvement, we turned 
often from the direct road to please ourselves with the 
view of nature or of art 3 we examined every wild 
mountain and medicinal spring, criticised every edifice, 
contemplated every ruin, and compared every scene 
of action with the narratives of historians. By this 
succession of amusements we enjoyed the exercise of 
a journey without suffering the fatigue, and had no- 
thing to regret but that by a progress so leisurely and 
gentle we missed the adventures of a post-chaise, and 
the pleasure of alarming villages with the tumult of 
our passage, and of disguising our insignificancy by 
the dignity of hurry. 
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The first week after our arrival at Eugenie's house 
was passed in receivfng visits from his neighbours^ who 
crowded about him with all the eagerness of benevo* 
lence -, some impatient to learn the news of the court 
aod town, that they might be qualified by authentick 
information to dictate to the rural politicians on the 
next bowling day j pthers desirous of his interest to ac- 
commodate disputes, or of his advice in the settlement 
of their fortunes and the marriage of their children* 

The civilities which he had received were soon to 
be returned ; and I passed some time with great sa- 
tisfaction in roving through the country, and viewing 
the seats, gardens, and plantations which are scattered 
oTcr it. My pleasure would indeed have be^i greater 
had 1 been sometimes allowed to wander in a park or 
wilderness alone j but to appear as the friend of £ugenio 
was an honour not to be enjoyed without some inoon- 
veniencies : so much was every one solicitous for my 
regard, that I could seldom escape to solitude, or steal 
a moment from the emulation of complai$an(^> and 
tlie vigilance of ofiiciousness. 

In these rambles of good neighbourhood, we fre- 
quently passed by a house of unusual magnificence. 
While J had my curiosity yet distracted among many 
novelties, it did not much attract my observation; 
but in a short time I could not forbear surveying it 
with particular notice } for the length of the wall 
which inclosed the gardens, the disposition of the shades 
that waved over it, and the canals of which I could ob- 
tain some glimpses through the trees from our own 
windows, gave me reason to expect more grandeur and 
beauty than I had )ret seen in that province. I there* 
fore inquired as we rode by it, why we never, amongst 
our excursions, spent an hour where there was such an 
appearance of splendour and affluence ? Eugenio told 
roe that the seat which I so much admired was com- 
monly c^led in the country the haunted hmst, and 
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that tto visits were paid there by any of the gentlemen 
whom I had yet seen. As the haunts of incorporeal 
beings are generally ruinous, neglected, and desolate, 
I Basily conceived that there was something to be ex- 
plained, and told him that I supposed it only fairy 
ground, on which we might venture by day-light with- 
out danger. The danger says he is indeed only tliat'of 
appearing to solicit the acquaintance of a man, with 
whom it is not possible to converse without infamy, 
and who has driven irora him, by his insolence or ma- 
lignity, every human being who can live without him. 

Our conversation was then accidentally interrupted, 
but my inquisitive humour being now in motion, could 
not rest without a full account of this newly discover- 
ed prodigy. I was soon informed that the fine house 
and spacious gardens were haunted by squire Bluster, 
of whom it was very easy to learn the character, since 
nobody had regard for him sufficient to hinder thero 
from telling whatever they could discover. 

Squire Bluster is descended of an ancient family. 
The estate which his ancestors had immemorially pos- 
sessed was much augmented by captain Bluster, who 
served under Drake in the reign of Elizabeth 5 and the 
Blusters, who were before only petty gentlemen, have 
from that time frequently represented the shire in par- 
liament, been chosen to present addresses, and given 
laws at hunting-matches and races. They were emi- 
nently hospitable and popular, till the father of this gen- 
tleman died of an election. His lady went to the grave 
soon after him, and left the heir, then only 10 years 
old, to tlie care of his grandmother, who would not suf- 
fer him to be controlled, because she could not bear to 
hear him cry -, and never sent him to school, because 
she was not able to live withcmt his company. She 
taught him however very early to inspect the steward's 
accounts, to dog the butler from the cellar, and to catch 
the servants at a junket j so that he was at the age of 
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18 a complete master of all the lower arts of domestic 
policy^ had often on th^ road detected combinations 
between the coachman and the ostler; and procured 
the discharge c)f 19 maids for illicit correspondence 
with cottagers and char-women. 
j By the opportunities of parsimony which minority 
I affoids^ and which^the probity of his guardians had di- 
[ ligently improved, a very large sum of money was ac- 
I camulated, and he found himself when he took his af- 
fairs into his own hands the richest man in the county. 
'. It has been long the custom of this family to celebrate 
' the heir*s completion of his 21st year by an entertain- 
', ment, at which the house is thrown open to all that are 
bclioed to enter it, and the whole province flocks to- 
gether as to a general festivity. On mis occasion young 
Bluster exhibited the first tokens of his future emi-^ 
neace, by shaking his purse at an old gentleman who 
had been the intimate fnend of his faiher, and offering 
to wager a greater sum than he could afford to venture ; 
a practice with which he has at one time or other insult- 
ed every freeholder within 10 miles round him. 

His next acts of offence were committed in a con- 
tentious and spiteful vindication of the privileges of 
his manors, aiid a rigorous and relentless prosecution of 
every man that presumed to violate his game. As he 
happens to have no estate adjoining equal to his owii^ 
his oppressions are oflen borne without resistance for 
fear of a long suit, of which he delights to count the 
expenses without the least solicitude about the event; 
for he knows that where nothing but an honorary right 
is contested, the poorer antagonist must always sufirer, 
whatever shall be the last decision of the law. 

By the success of some of these disputes he has so 
elated his insolence, and by reflection upon the gene- 
ral hatred which they have brought upon him so irri- 
tated his virulence, that his whole life is spent in me- 
ditating or executing mischief. It is bis common prac- 
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tice to procure his hedges to be broken in the night, 
and then to demand satisfaction for d^nrnges which his 
grounds have suffered from his neighbour's cattle. An 
old widow was yesterday soliciting Eugenio to enable 
her to replevin her only cow, then in the pound by 
squire Bluster's order, who had sent one of his agents 
to take advantage of her calamity, and persuade her to 
sell the cow at an under rate. He has driven a day- 
labourer firom his cottage for gathering blackberries in 
a hedge for his children, and has now an old woman 
in the county jail for a trespass which she committed by 
coming into his ground to pick up acorns for her hog. 

Money, in whatever hands, will confer power. Di- 
stress will fly to immediate refuge without much con- 
sideration of remote consequences. Bluster has there- 
fore a despotick authority in many families, whom he 
has assisted, on pressing occasions, with larger sums than 
they can easily repay. The only visits that he makes are 
to these houses of misfortune, where he enters with the 
insolence of absolute command, enj03rs the terrors of 
the family, exacts their obedience, riots at their charge, 
and in the height of his joy insults the father with 
menaces, and the daughters with obscenity. 

He is of late somewhat less offensive 5 for one of 
his debtors, after gentle expostulations, by which he 
was only imtated to grosser outrage, seized him by tlie 
sleeve, led him trembling into the court-yard, and 
closed the door upon him in a stormy night. He took 
his usual revenge next morning by a writ \ but the 
debt was discharged by the assistance of Eugenio. 

It is his rule to suffer his tenants to owe him rent, 
because by this indulgence he secures to himself the 
power of seizure whenever he has an inclination to 
amuse himself with calamity, and feast his ears with 
entreaties and lamentations. Yet as he is sometimes 
capriciously liberal to those whom he happens to ad- 
opt as favourites, and lets his lands at a cheap rate, 
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his ferms are never long unoccupied ; and when one 
is ruined by oppression^ the possibility of better for- 
tune quickly lures another to supply his place. 

Such is the life of squire Bluster ; a man in whose 
vower fortune has liberally placed the means of 
happiness, but who has defeated all her gifts of their 
end by the depravity of his mind. He is wealthy 
without followers; he is magnificent without wit« 
nesses ; he lias birth without alliance, and influence 
without dignity. His neighbours scorn him as a 
brute; his dependants dread him as an oppressor; 
and he has only the gloomy comfort of reflecting that 
ii' he is hated he is likewise feared. 

I am. Sir, &c. 

Yaoulus. 
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Moveat comicvla risum 
Furtivis nudata coloribuSfr-^^ 

HOR. 

Lest when the birds their various colours claim, * 
Stripp'd of his stolen pride, the crow forlorn 
Should stand th0 laughter of the publick scorn. 

FRANCIS. 

Among the innumerable practices by which interest 
or envy have taught those who live upon literary fame 
to disturb each . other at their airy banquets, one of 
tlie most common is tlie charge of plagiarism. When 
the excellence of a new composition can ho longer 
be contested, and malice is compelled to give way to 
the unaaimity of applause, there is yet tliis one ex- 
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pedient to be tried, by which the author may be 
degraded, though his work be reverenced ^ and the 
excellence which we cannot obscure, may be set 
at such a distance as not to overpower our fainter 
lustre. 

This accusation is dangerous, because, even when 
it is false, it may be sometimes urged with proba-' 
bility. Bruyere declares that we are come into the 
world too late to produce any thing new, that nature 
and life ai*e preoccupied, and that description and 
sentiment have been long exhausted. It is indeed 
certain, that whoever attempts any common topick, 
will find unexpected coincidences of his thoughts 
with those of other writers j nor can the nicest judg- 
ment always distinguisb accidental similitude from 
artful imitation. There is likewise a common stock 
of images, a settled mode of arrangement, and a 
beaten track of transition, which all authors suppose 
themselves at liberty to use, and which produce the 
resemblance generally observable among contempo- 
raries. So that in books which best deserve the 
name of originals, there is little new beyond the 
disposition of materials already provided j the same 
ideas and combinations of ideas have been long in 
tlie possession of other hands j and, by restoring to 
every man his own, as the Romans must have re- 
turned to their cots from the possession of the world, 
so the most inventive and fertile genius would reduce 
his folios to a few pages. Yet the author who imi- 
tates his predecessors only by furnishing himself with 
thoughts and elegancies out of the same general 
magazine of literature, can with little more pro- 
priety be reproached as a plagiary, than the architect 
can be censured as a mean copier of Angelo or 
Wren, because he digs his marble from the same 
quarry, squares his stones by the same art, gnd unites 
them in columns of the same orders. 
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Msaaj sxx\^ects fall under the consideration of an 
wa&or, which, being limited by. nature^ can admit 
only of slight and accidental diversities. All defini- 
tioitt of the same thing must be nearly the same ; and 
descriptions^ which are definitions of a more lax and 
&Qciful kind, must always have in some degree that 
lesonblance to each other which they all have to 
their object Different poets describing the spring or 
die sea would mention the zephyrs and the flowers, 
the billows and the rocks j reflecting on human life, 
they would, without any communication of opinions, 
lament the deceitfulness of. hope, the fugacity of 
pleasure, the fragility of beauty, and the frequency 
oi calamity 3 and for palliatives of these incurable 
miseries, they would concur in recommending kind- 
tess, temperance^ caution, and fortitude. 

When therefore there are found in Virgil and 
Horace two similar passages : 



Hw Hhi enint arte*- 



Parcere subjectis, et debellare superbos. 

VIR«. 

To tame the proud, the fetter'd slave to free : 
These are imperial arts, and worthy thee. 

DRYOEN. 

Imperet hellante prior, jacentem 
Lerds in hostem, 

* HOR. 

Let Caesar spread his conquests far. 
Less pleas'd to triumph than to spare. 

it 18 surely not necesaary to suppose with a late critickj 
that one is copied from the other, since neither Virgil 
tot Horace can be supposed ignorant of the common 
duties of humanity^ and the virtue of moderation in 
success. 
Cicero and Ovid have on very diflerent occasions 

VOU VI. c 
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remarked liow little of the honour of a victory be- 
longs to Ihe general, when his soldiers and his for- 
tune have made their deductions ; yet why should 
Ovid be suspected to have owed to Tolly an observa- 
tion which perhaps occurs to every man that sees oi 
bears of military glories ! 

Tully observes of Achilles, that had not Homei 
written, his valour had been without praise. 

Nisi Ilicis ilia rrtitisitel, idevi tumjtlus qui corpui iQUi com 



ore energy that there v 
■s of Troy, but ihey « 
' a poet : 



Before great Agamemnon reigtt'd, 

Reign'd kings ai gretl as ht, and bnve, 
Whote huge ambilion's now contain'd 

Id the small compasi of a grave : 
In mdlen night they sleep, unwept, unknown ; 
. No bard had they to make all lime their own. 

inAnea. 

Tully enquirej, in Ihe same oration, why, but ft 
fame, we disturb a short life with so many fatigues ? 

Quid tst qtiod in hot lam trigtio vila aaricule tt tarn Im 
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Horace enquires in the same manner^ 

Qidd brem fortes jaculamur aevo 
Malta f 

Why do w6 aim, with eager strife, 
At things beyond the nuuck of life ? 



FRANCIS. 



when our life is of so short duration^ why we form 
such numerous designs ? But Horace^ as well a^ 
Tully, might discover that records are needful to pre- 
serve the memory of actions^ and that no records 
were so durable as poems 5 either of them might 
find out that life is shorty and that we consume it in 
unnecessary labour* 

There are other flowers of fiction so widely scat- 
tered and so easily cropped^ that it is scarcely just to 
tax the use of them as an act by which any particular 
writer is despoiled of his garland ; for they may be 
said to have been planted, by the ancients in the open 
road of poetry for the accommodation of their suc- 
cessors, and to be the right of every one that has art 
to plucl^ them without injuring their colours or their 
fi^grance. The passage of Orpheus to hell, with the 
recovery and second loss of Eurydice, have been 
<lescribed after Boetius by Pope, in such a manner as 
^^ght justly leave him suspected of imitation, were 
wot the images such ^s they might both have derived 
Irom more ancient writers. 

Qu(B sontes agitanfinetu 
VUrices scelerum deoe 
Jam Tncestce lacrymis madent, 
N(m Jxionium caput 
Felox prcecipitat rota. 

The pow'rs of vengeance, while they hear» 
Touch'd with compassion, drop a tear; 
Ixion*8 rapid wheel is bound, 
Fix'd in attention to the sound. 



THB XAMBLBR. 



Tbnifcni, vitintar, arbilrr 
UmtrantTn, mUffnrut ml — - 

KnIdM itrmiHt, coryugem. 



Bubdu'd II lengih, Helfi pityin;; monarch cry*d, 
The tong rewarding, t«t u> yield the bride- 



I 



He nxag, 3nd hcU oiuucDted 

To ' 



To hear ihc poei'j prayer 
■'riBerpiiie relented, 
gaviB him lack the fair. 



Hoi, Borns Jfronr (< 
Orfhrat BuryMcen 



No writer can be fully convicted of -imitationi k 
cept. there is a coacuireoce of more r^»iU>laDC» thi 
-can be imagined to have happened bj chance; : 
^ritere the same ideas are conjoiiied widiout any a. 
toral series or necessaiy coherence, or where not on 
the thought but the words are copied. Thus it a 
scarcely be doubted, that in the first of the foUowii 
passages Pope remembered Ovid, and thai id d 
lecond he copied Crashaw : 

Sape paUr dixif, slitdiu 

Maoiada mtWis i/iie 
Sponie Slid carmen nunti 

Mt ftiod eanaina scribtri, vi 
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^it, quit this barren trade, my father cry'd ; 
Ev*ii Homer left no riches when he dy*d— 
In verse spontaneous flgw'd my native strain, 
Porc'd by no sweat or labour of the brain. 

r. LEWIS. 

I left no calling for this idle trade ; 
No duty broke, no father disobey'd ; 
While ]fet a child, ere yet a fool to fame, 
I lisp'd in numbers, for the numbers came. 

POPI, 

T his plain floor, i 

Believe me, reader, can say more 
Than many a braver marble can, 
Here^es a truly honest man. 






CRASHAW; 



This modest stone, what few vaig marbles can. 
May truly say. Here lies an honest man. 

POPE. 

Conceits, or tjwughts not immediately impressed 
7 sensible objects, or necessarily arising from the 
^ition or comparison of common sentiments, may 
^ with great justice suspected whenever they are 
jund a second time. Thus Waller probably owed td 
'rotius an elegant compliment : 



Here lies the learned Savil's heir. 

So early wise, and lasting fair. 

That none, except her years they told, 

Thought her a child, or thought her old. 

WAI.LEK« 

Unica hix scpclit geniforis gloria^ nemo 
Quern puerunii nemo credidit esse senem. 

GROTIUS. 

The age's miracle, his father's jpy ! 

Nor old you wou*d pronounce him, nor e boy. 

r. LEWIS. 

And Prior was indebted for a pretty illustration to 
^lleyne's poetical history of Henry the Sevendi. 

c 1 
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For nought but light itself, itself can shew. 
And only king's can write, what kings .can do. 

ALLKTNX. 

Your musick*s power, your musick must disclose. 
For what light is, 'tis only light that shews. - 

PRIOft. 

And with yet more certainty may the same writer 
be censured for endeavouring the clandestine appro- 
priation of & thought, which be borrowed, surely 
without thinking himself disgraced^ from an epigram 
•f Plato : 



t9 
o^ 



n«^ii TO tultoirr^w Iflri) roin fjth ifS^itu 

Venus, take my votive glass. 
Since I am not what I was ; 
What from this day I shall be, 
Venus, let me never see. 

As not every instance of similihide can be con-* 
sidered as a proof of imitation, so not everyjitiitatioii 
ought to be stigmatized as plagiarism. The adoption 
of a noble sentiment, or the insertion of a borrowed 
ornament, may sometimes display so much judgment 
as will almost compensate for invention: and au 
inferior genius may^ without any imputation of servi? 
lity, pursue the path of the ancientSjt provided he 
d^lioes to tread in their footsteps. 
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Daphtidis arcum 
Fr^Tsti et calamtfs : quce tu, perverse Menalca, 
Et cum vidistipuers danatat dolehas; ' 

■ £i d 1UM aliqua itocuisses, vwrimis esses. 

^e bow of Daphnifi and the shafts you broke ; 
Whwi the fair boy received the gift of right ; 
And but for mkchief, you had dy*d for spite. 

DRYDEN. 

fi is iropos>sible to mingle -in convers^ion without 
observing the difficulty witli which a new name 
Bakes its way into the world. The first appearance 
^ excellence unites multitudes against it ; unex- 
>wted oj>posiiion rises up on every side -, the cele- 
brated and . the obscure join in the confederacfy ; 
Qbtilty furnishes aims to impudence^ and invention 
fads on credulity. 

The strength and unanimity of this alliance is not 
asil3r conceived. It might be expected that no man 
bold softer his heart to be inflamed with malice, 
Qt by injuries ; that none should busy himself in 
Mitesting the pretensions of another, but when some 
ght of his own was involved in the question j that 
least hostilities, commenced without cause, should 
lickly cease ; that the armies of malignity should 
on disperse, when no common interest could be 
und to hold them togedierj and that the attack 
X)n a rising character should be left to those who 
id something to hope or fear from the event. 
The hazards of those that aspire to eminence,; 
oi^ld be much diminished if they ha4 none but 
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acknowledged rivals to encounter. Their enemies 
M'^ould then be few, and, what is yet of greater im- 
portance, would be known. But what caution is 
sufficient to ward off the blows of invisible assailants^ 
or what force can stand against uninterrupted attacks, 
and a continual succession of enemies ? Yet such if 
the state of the world, that no sooner can any maa 
emerge from the crowd, and fix the eyes of the pub- 
lick upon him, than he stands ^s a mark to the arrows 
of lurking calumny, and receives in the tumult of 
hostility, from distant and from nameless hand^ 
wounds not always easy to be cured. 

It is probable that the onset against tlie candidates 
for renown is originally incited by those who ima- 
gine themselves in danger of suflering by their suc- 
cess : but, when war is once declared, volunteers 
flock to the standard, multitudes follow the camp 
only for want of employment, and flying squadrons 
are dispersed to every part, so pleased with an oppor- 
tunity of mischief, that they toil without prospect of 
prai5e, and pillage without hope of' profit. 

When any man has endeavoured to deserve di- 
stinction, he will be surprised to hear himself censured 
where he could not expect to have been named 5 he 
will find the utmost acrimony of malice among those 
whom he never could have offended. 

As there are to be found in the service of envy 
men of every diversity of temper and degree of 
understanding, calumny is diffused by all arts and 
methods of propagation. Nothing is too gross or too 
refined, too cruel or too trifling, to be practised ; 
very little regard is had to the rules of honourable 
hostility, but every weapon is accounted lawful, and 
those that cannot make a thrust at life are content to 
keep themselves in play with petty malevolence, to 
tease with feeble blows and impotent disturbance. 

But as the industry of observation has divided th& 
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itibst miscellaneous and confused assemblages into 
proper classes^ and ranged the insects of the summer, 
that toitnent xa with their drones or stings, by their 
•everal tribes 3 the persecutors of merit, notwith- 
•faodidg their numbers, niay be likewise comnao- 
dioQsly distinguished into Roarers, Whisperers, and 
Moderators. 

The Roarer is ari enemy rather terrible than dan- 
geroQS. He has no other qualification for a champion 
of controversy than a hardened front and strong 
▼Dice. Having seldom, so much desire to confute as 
to silence, he depends rather upon vociferation than 
argument, and had very little care to adjust one part 
of his accusation to another, to preserve decency in 
'kis language, or probability in his narratives. He 
Ins always a store of reproachful epithets and con-- 
teroptuous appellations, ready to be produced as occa* 
lion may require, which by- constant use he pours 
out with resistless volubility. If the wealth of a 
trader is mentioned, he without hesitation devotes 
Mm to bankruptcy } if the beauty and elegance of a 
lady be commended, he wonders how the town can 
fell in love with rustick deformity 5 if a new per- 
formance of genius happens to be celebrated, he pro- 
nounces the writer a hopeless idiot, without know- 
ledge of books or life, and without the understanding 
by which it must be acquired. His exaggerations are 
' generally without effect upon diose whom he compels 
to hear them 5 and though it will sometimes happen 
that the timorous are awed by his violence, and the 
ntdulous mistake his confidence for knowledge, yet 
the opinions which he endeavours to suppress soon 
recover their former strength, as the trees that bend 
to the tempest erect themselves again when its force 
lipast. 

The Whisperer is more dangerous. He easily 
gsins attention by a soft address, and excites curiosity 
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by an air of importance. As secrets are not ip bi 
made cheap by promiscuous publication, he cuts a 
select audience about him, and gratifies their rmM 
with an appearance of trust by communicating m 
intelligence m a low vdce. Of the tradex he can ftel 
that, (though he seems to manage an extensive oqoip 
merce, aod talks in high terms of the fimds, yet Up 
wealth is not equal to nis reputation ; he has lale^ 
pufiered much by an ex|>ensive project, and had a 
greater share than is acknowledged in the rich lUf 
thatperished by the storm. Of the beantj he bv 
little to say, but that they who see her in a monuii 
do not discover all those graces which are adn^ie^ m. 
the park. Of the writer he affirms mth great ess* 
tainty, that though the excellence of the wpik h 
incontestable^ he can claim but a sm^ll part of dn ^ 
reputation $ that he owed most of the unag^ ani' 
sentiments to a secret friend; and that the accum^ 
0nd equality of the style was produced by the inor 
cessive correctioQ of the chief cridcks of the i^ 

As every one is pleased with imagining that h| 
knows something not yet commonly divplged, secnl 
history easily gains credit ; but it is for the n>ost pait 
believed only while it circulates in whispers; wai 
when once it is openly told, is openly confuted. 

The most pernicious enemy is the man of Moi- 
deration. Without interest in the question, or any 
motive but honest curiosity, this impartial and zealous 
enquirer after truth is ready to hear either side, and 
^ways disposed to kind interpretations and favour^))e 
opinions. He hath heard the trader's affairs reported 
with gre^t variation, and, after a diligent comparison 
of Ithe evidence, concludes it probable that the 
splendid superstructure of business, being originally 
built upon a narrow basis, has lately been found to 
totter J but between dilatory payment and bankruptcy 
fjiere is a great distance ; many merchants have sup- 
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liemselves by expedients for a time, without 
il injury to thdr creditors ; and what is lost by 
reuture may be recovered by another. He 
I that a young lady pleased with admiration, 
irous to make per£»ct what is already excellent, 
tghten her charms by artificial improvements, 
2ly most of her beauties must be genuine^ and 
n s^ that he is wholly what he endeavours to 
' Tne author he knows to be a man of dili- 
who perhaps does not sparkle with the fire of 
, but has the judgment to discover his own 
icies, and to supply them by the help of 

and, in his opinion, modesty is a quality so 
i and rare, that it ought to find a patron 
er it appears, and may justly be preferred by 
blick suffrage to petulant wit and ostentatious 
re. 

pvho thus discovers failings with unwillingness, 
ctenuates the faults which cannot be denied, 
n end at once to doubt or vindication 5 his 
i repose upon his candour and veracity, and 
the charge without allowing the excuse. 
1 are the arts by which the envious, the idle, 
3vish, and the thoughtless, obstruct that worth 
they cannot equal, and, by artifices thus easy, 

and detestable, is industry defeated, beauty 
I, aqd genius depressed. 
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Nim Hmiofet Mceoiaui ten^ 
Sedes uoments, PindarioB ItBtent^ 
Ceaque H AUai mxnaces 
SUikhofique grmon CammMt, 



\ 



■<MU 



Wbat though the mme her Homer thrones 
Hudi above all the immortal quire ; 

NorPindar's raqitures she disowns^ 
Nor hides the plaintive Caeau lyre : 

AfesBOs strikes the tyrant sOul with dread» . 

Mbr yet is grave Stesichorus uiread. 

•VEAMCnb 

It 18 allowed t^at vocadoiiB and empbymei^s of li 
dignitf axe of the most apparent use ; that themew 
artisan or manu&cturer contributes more to the aooc 
modation of life^ than the profound scholar and ar 
mentative theorist ; and that the publick would sa 
less present inconvenience from the banishment 
philosophers than firom the cKtinction of an^ coou 
trade. 

Some have been so forcibly struck wi^ this ob 
vation^ that they have, in the first warmth of t 
discovery, thought it reasonable to alter the oomi 
distribution of dignity^ and ventured to condc 
mankind of universal ingratitude. For justice exa 
that those by whom we are most benefited should 
most honoured. And what labour can be mcHe us 
than that which procures to families and commun 
those necessaries which supply the wants of nat 
or those conveniences by which ease, security^ 
elegance, are conferred ? 

This is one of the innumerable theories -which 
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first attempt to reduce them into practice certainlj 
destroys. If we estuqate dignity by immediate use- 
fulness, agriculture is undoubtedly the first and noblest 
science ; yet we see the plough driven, the clod broken, 
the manure spread, the seeds scattered, and the harvest 
reaped, by men whom those that feed t^xxi their in- 
lustiy wiU never be persuaded to admit into the same 
:ank with heroes, or with sages ; and who, after all 
he confessions which truth may extort in favour of 
heir occupation, must be content to fill up the lowest 
lass of the commonwealth, to form the base of th^ 
>)Tamid of subordination, and lie bmied in obscurity 
hemselves, while they support all that is splendid, 
onspicuous, or exalted. 

It will be found, upon a closer inspection, that this 
art of the conduct of mankind is by no means con- 
raiy to reason or equity. Remuneratory honours are 
roportioned at once to the usefiilness and difficulty of 
eribrmances, and are property adjusted by comparison 
f the mental and corporeal abilities, which they 
ppear to employ. That work, however necessaiy, 
^nich is carried on only by muscular strength and 
lanual dexterity," is not of equal esteem, in the con- 
ideration of rational beings, with the tasks that exer'- 
ise the intelleetual powers,. and require the active 
igoor of invagination, or the gradual and laborious 
nvestigations of reason. 

The merit of all naanual occupations seems to ter- 
ninate in the inventor ^ and surely the first ages cannot 
le charged with ingratitude ; since those who civilized 
tarbarians, and taught them how to secure themselves 
rom cold and hunger, were numbered amongst their 
eities. ' But these arts once discovered by philosophy, 
nd ^cilitated by experience, are afterwards practised 
irith very little assistance fix)m the faculties of the 
Dul} nc^ is any thing necessary to the regular dis- 
harge of these inferior duties, beyond that rude ob- 

VOL. VI. © 
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servation which the most sluggish intellect may prac- 
tise, and that industry which the stimulations of ne- 
cessity naturally enforce. 

Yet though the refusal of statues and panegyrick 
to those who employ only their hands and feet in the 
service of mankind may be easily justified, I am far 
from intending to incite the petulance of pride, to 
justify the superciliousness of grandeur, or to intercept 
any part of that tenderness and benevolence, whicn, 
by the privilege of their common nature, one may 
claim firom another. 

That it would be neither wise nor equitable to dis- 
courage the husbandman, the labourer, tiie miner, or 
the smith, is generally granted 3 but there is another 
race of beings equdly obscure and equally indigent, 
who, - because their usefulness is less obvious to vulgar 
apprehensions, live unrewarded and die unpitied, and 
who have been long exposed to insult without a de-' 
fender, and to censure without an apologist. 

The authors of London were formerly computed by 
Swift at several thousands, and there is not any reason 
for suspecting that their number has decreased. Of 
these only a very few can be said to produce j, or en- 
deavour to produce, new ideas, to extend any prin- 
ciple of science, or gratify the imagination with any 
uncommon train of images or contexture of events ; 
the rest, however laborious, however arrogant, can 
only be considered as the drudges of the pen, the 
manufacturers of literature, who have set up for au- 
thors, either with or without a regular initiation, and, 
like other artificers, have no other care than to deliver 
their tale of wares at the stated time. 

It has been formerly imagined, that he who intends 
the entertainment or instruction of others, must feel 
in himself some peculiar impulse of genius j* that he 
must watch the happy minute in which his natural 
fire is excited, in which his mind is elevated with 
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lobler sentiments^ enlightened with clearer views, 
ind invigorated with stronger comprehension ; that he 
nust caiefiilly select his dioughts and polish his ex«> 
^ressions; and animate his eSbrts with the hope of 
raising a monument of learning, which neither time 
3or envy shall be ^ble to destroy. 

But. the authors wbon^ I am now endeavouring to 
recommend have been too long hackneyed in the ways 
of men to indulge the chimerical ambition of immor^ 
l^ity ', they have seldom any claim to the trade of 
writing, but that they have tried some other without 
success J they perceive no particular summons to com- 
position, except the sound of the clock \ they have 
DO other rule than the law ot the fashion for admitting 
their thoughts or rejecting them ; and about the 
opinion of posterity they have Uttle solicitude, for 
their productions are seldom intended to remain in the 
world longer th^ a week.. • 

That such authors are not to be rewarded with 
praise is evident, since nothing can be admired when 
it ceases to exist; but surely, though they cannot 
aspire to honour, they may be exempted from igno* 
miny, and adopted in tl^git order of men which de- 
serves our kindness, though not our reverence. These 
papers of the day, the Ephemerae of learning, have 
uses more adequate to the purposes of common life 
than more pompous and durable volumes. If it is 
necessary for every man to be pipre acquainted with 
bis contemporaries than with past generations, and to 
rather know the events which may immediately affect 
his fortune or quiet, than the revolutions of ancient 
kingdoms, in which he has neitlier possessions nor 
expectations 5 if it be pleasing to hear of the ra-efer* 
ment and dismission of statesmen, tlie birth or heirs, 
and the marriage of beauties, the humble author of 
journals and gazettes must be considered as a liberal 
dispenser of beneficial knowledge. 

Eyen the abndger^ compiler, and translatpr, though 



llittfflabaanoanDotberniked'wkhfhc^ dior- 

taXhManogjtapbet, y^ must not be rashly doomed to 
annihilation, Evtacy ut/t of xeadere reqoiies a genrai 
of oorreqxindeQt capadly ; tome delight m abstincli 
and epkomes^ because th^ want room in their me- 
mofy £x long details, ami ocmtent themsdvea witft 
e£b06i, withoot enquinr aftar causes ) some minds are 
OfVCfpDwered by vglxoix of sentimait, as soide efs 
are ofendeid by a g^bring light; such will gladly coo- 
teimptotp an author in an hiunble imitation, as wft ' J 
look withoni pun upon the son in the water; l 

Am everjr writer has his use^ eveiy writep oug^t io i 
have his patroos; and since no man, however h^ 
he may now stand, can be certain that he shall, iiot 
be soon thrown down £»m his elevati<xi by -critidHfli 
orcuiioe, the common- ixitimst ofleamiaff leooiiiBi 
that lier bods should cease from intestine hostintieii^ 
nod, instead of sacrificing each other to mi^oe and 
cnntempt, endeai^pvir to 'avert pefsecutkci* fiom the 
of ihdr firatemity. 



• 
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Sunt iUic duo, tresve, quirevoheaU 
NostraruTk tineas ineptiarum ; 
Sed cum ^nmsu), fiJmlaque lassos 
De Scorjfojuerint et IncUato, 

MAKT. 

Tis possible that one or two 
These fooleries of mine may view ; 
But then the bettings must be o'er, 
Kor Crab or Childers talked of more. 

K LEWIS. 

None of the projects or designs which exercise th« 
mind of man are equally subject to obstructions and 
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disappointments with the pursuit of fame . Riches can-^ 
not easily be denied to them who have something of 
greater value to offer in exchange ; he whose fortune 
is endangered by litigation, will not refuse to augment 
the wealth of the lawyer 5 he whose days are darkened 
by langcK^, or whdse nerves are excruciated by pain, 
is compellei to pay tribute to the science of healing. 
But praise may be' always omitted without inconve- 
nience. When once a 5ian has made celebrity neces* 
sary to his happiness, he has put it in the power of 
the weakest and most timorous- malignity, if not to 
take away his satisfaction, at least to withhold it. His 
enemies may indulge their pride by airy negligence, 
and gratify their malice by quiet neutrality. They 
that could never have injured a character by invectives, 
may combine to annihilate it by silence 5 as the 
women of Rome threatened to put an end to conquest 
3nd dominion, by supplying no children to the com- 
nwnwealth. 

When a writer has with long toil produced a work 
intended to burst upon mankind with unexpected 
lustre, and withdraw the attention of the learned 
H'orld from every other controversy or enquiiy, he is 
seldom contented to wait long without the enjoyment 
of his new praises. With an imagination fiill of his 
own importance, he walks out like a monarch in dis- 
guise to learn the various opinions of his readers. 
Prepared to feast upon admiration 5 composed to en- 
counter censures without emotion 5 and determined 
not to suffer his quiet to be injured by a sensibility too 
exquisite of praise or blame, but to laugh with equal 
contempt at vain objections and injudicious commen- 
dations, he enters the places of mingled conversation, 
sits jdown to his tea in an obscure comer, and while 
he appears to examine a file of antiquated journals, 
catches the conversation of the whole room. He 
listens, but hear^ no oientioi^ of his book, . and there- 

d3 
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ion wapptoicB .that ho hit diaapixniitad has earioaity fay 
debgrj imdthat as imen.cifleamii^ woold natundlif 
bqpn their coDversatkio whh ku^h a wooderfid^ 1^^ 
ihey had digressed, to odier subjects befoie his arrivd. 
The oompany dispienes, and th^ places ate supplied 
by othete equally ignonaiit^ or equdly cardess. The 
. fame expectstioa huiries him to another place, fnooi 
whidi the aame disi^ipointmeot driTes him soon away. 
His impadenoe then grows vident and tmnukoouf y 
he Tanges over the town with- restkss curionty, $Bi 
hears in one quarter of aericketHnatch, in anothcrof 
a ^k'^pocket; is told by tome of an uneqiected 
bankruptcy ; by others of a turtle-feast; issometimo 

Koked by importunate enquiries after tbe whito 
, andsometimes with praises of the dancing dog} 
he is Afterwards entreated to give his ju^^ment xxfOA 
a wager «boitt the height of the Monument ; invited 
to see a fboUrace in the adjacent villages^ desired to 
read a ludicrous advertisement > or consulted about 
the most effectual method of making enquiiy afkr a 
^vonrite cat. The whole world is busied in aflairs, 
which he thinks below the notice of reasonable crea- 
tures^ and which are nevertheless sufHcient to with- 
draw all r^ard from his labours and his merits. 

He resolves at last to violate his own modesty^ and 
to recal the talkers firom their folly by an enquiiy afler 
himself. He finds evay one provided with an an- 
swer ; one has seen the work advertised^ but never 
met with any that had read it } another has been so 
often imposed upon by specious titles, that he nevei 
buys a book till its character is established ; a third 
wonders what any man can hope to produce afler sc 
many writers of greater eminence ; the next has en- 
quired after the autlior, but can hear no account o1 
him, and therefore suspects the name to be fictitious ; anc 
another knows him to be a man condemned by indigeno 
to write top frequently what he does not understand. 
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Many ar& the ocxisol^tions with which the unhappy 
authf^r endeavooiB to alky ius vexation, and fortify hif 
patience. He has written with too little kidi%ence 
to the understanding of commod readers) he has 
^en upcm an ^e in which solid knowledge^ and 
delicate refinement^ have given way to a low merri* 
ment^ and idle buffoonery^ and therefore no writer 
can hope for distinction^ who has any higher purpose 
than to raise laughter. He finds that his enemies^ 
soch as superiority will always raise^ have been indus- 
trious^ while his performance was in the press, to 
vilify and blast it -, and that the bookseller, whom he 
had. resolved to enrich, has rivi^ that obstruct th« 
circulation oi his* copies. He at last reposes upon the 
consideration, that die noblest works of learning aikl 
gpnius have always made their' way slowly against 
ignorance and prejudice ; and that reputation, wliich 
is never to be lost, must be gradudly obtained, as 
animals of longest life are observed not soon to attain 
their full stature and strength. 

By such arts of voluntary delusion does every man 
endeavour to conceal his own unimportance fi*om him- 
self. It is long before we are convinced of the small 
proportion which every individual bears to the col- 
lective body of mankind 5 or learn how few can be 
interested in the fortune of any single man j how little 
vacancy is left in the world for any new object of 
attention ; to how small extent the brightest blaze of 
merit can be spread amidst the mists of business and 
of folly 5 and how soon it is clouded by the inter- 
vention of other novelties. Not only the writer of 
books, but the commander of armies, and the deli- 
verer of nations, will easily outiive all noisy and 
popular reputation ; he may be celebrated for a time 
by the publick voice, but his actions and his name 
will sooQ' be considered as lemote and unafiectins^ 
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aud be rarely mentioned but by thow whose 
gives them some vault)- to gratify by freijuei 
[nemoration. 

It seenis not to be sufficiently considered ho- 
renown cau be admitted in tlie world. Miink 
kept peq)eliially busy by their fears or desir 
have not more leisure icotn their own aflairs, i 
acquaint themselves with the accidents of the 
day. Engaged in contriving some refuge ftoi 
miLy, or in shortening the way to some new pos 
they seliiom suffer their tlioughts to wander 
past or fbture ; none but a few solitary stiiden 
leisure to enquire into the claims of ancient 
oi' sages i add names which hoped to range ove 
dom^ and conliaents, shrink at last into clojs 
colleges, 

Kur is it certain, lliat ei-en of these da; 
narrow habitations, these last relreais of fan 
possession will be long kept. Of men dcvi 
fiteralure, very few extend their views bt:j'oii( 
^(articular BcienCe, and the greater part seldom e 
even in their own profession, for aiiy authc 
those whom tlie present mode of study liapj 
force uptMi their notice ; they de»re not to H 
minds with un&shionable knowledge, but conti 
resign to oblivion those books which they no 
pensured or ne^ected. 

The hope of fame is necessarily connecte 
6uch considerations as must abate the ardour c 
fidence, and repress the vigour of pursuit. W 
claims renown dxim any kind of excellence, < 
to fill the place which is now possessed by an 
for there are already names of every class suffic' 
employ all that will desire to remember tiiejT 
surely he that is pushing his predecessors in 
gulph of obscurity, cannot but s 
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that he must himself sink in like manner, and, as he 
f stands upon the same precipice,' be svi ept away with 
the same violence. 

It sometimes happens that feme begins when life 
is at an end : but far the greater number of candidates 
for applause have owed mtii reception in the world to 
[ some favourable casualties, and have therefore imme- 
I diately sunk into neglect, when death stripped them 
i of thBir casual influence, and neither fortune nor 
\ patronage operated in their favour. Among those 
who have better claims to regard, the honour paid to 
thdr memory is commonly proportionate to the repu- 
tation which they enjoyed in tlieir Hves, though still 
growing fainter, as it is at a greater distance from the 
first emission ; and since it is so diflicult to obtmn the 
notice of contemporaries, how little is it to be hoped 
from future times ? What can m^t effect by its own 
force, when the help of art or friendship can scarcely 
tnpportit. 
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Tu nUdl invito iices ftd^sve Minerva* 

HOR. 

■ Y oM are of tcx) quipk a sight. 
Not to discern which way your talent lies. 

ROSCOMMON. 



TO THE RAMSLBR. 
SIR, 

As little things grow great by continual accumulation, 
I hope you will not think the dignity of your character 
impaired by an account of a ludicrous persecution, 
wluch, though it produced no scenes of horrour or of 
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ruin, yet, by incessant importunity df vexaUon, ^wean 
away my happiness, and consumes those years, which 
nature seems particularly to have assigned to cheerfiil- 
ness, in silent anxiety and helpless resentment. 

I am the. eldest soq of a gentleman, who having 
inherited a large estate from his ancestors, and feeling 
no desire either to increase or lessen it, has fiom the 
time of his marriage generally resided at his own seat; 
where, by dividing his time among the duties of A 
Either, a master, and a magistrate, the study of li- 
terature, and the offices of civility, he finds means to 
rid iiimself of tlie day, without any of tho^ amuse- 
ments, wliich all those with whom my reacjenoe ip 
tliis place has made me acquainted, think necessaiy to 
li;^hten the burthen of existence. 

When my age made me capable of instruction, JOf 
father' prevailed, upon a gentleman, long . known ^ 
Oxford for the extent of his learning and purity of 
his manners, to undertake my education. The reg^ 
with which I saw him treated, disposed me to boifc* 
sider his instructions as important, and I thereto ^_ 
soon formed a habit of attention, by which 1 maaB ^ 
wry quick advances in different kinds of leamiDg» '^ 
and heard, perhaps too often, very flattering com- k., 
p?risons of my own proficiency with that of othaSi *» 
either less docile by nature, or less happily forwarded ^ 
by instruction. I was caressed by all that exchanged ^ 
visits with my father 3 and as young men are with ^ 
little difficulty taught to judge favourably of them- 1 
selves, began to think that close application was no 
longer necessary, and that the time was now come 
when I was at liberty to read only for amusement, 
and was to receive the reward of my fatigues in praise 
and admiration. 

While I was thus banqueting upon my o'wti per- 
fections, and longing in secret to escape fi*om tutor- 
age, my father's teodier came from London to pass 
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a summer at his native place. A lucrative employ- 
ment which he possessed, and a fondness for the con- 
versation and diversions of the gay part of mankind, 
had so long kept lum fi*om rui'al excui'sions, that I 
had never seen him since my infancy. My curiosity 
was therefore strongly excited by the hope of observing 
a character more nearly, which I had hitherto re- 
verenced only at a distance. 

From all private and intimate conversation, I was 

• I long withheld by the peipetual confluence of visitants 
'"! with whom the first news of my uncle's arrival 
'^ crowded the house ; but was amply recompensed by 

• -; seeing an exact and punctilious practice of the arts of 
; i a courtier, in all the stratagems of endearment, tiie 

gradations of respect, and variations of courtesy. I 
-; ' remarked with what justice of distribution he divided 
-i his talk to a wide circle ; with what address he offered 

I to every man an occasion of indulging some favourite 
., topick, or displaying some particular attainment J the 
*» judgment with which he regulated his enquiries after 
^r the absent ; and the care witli whicii he shewed all 
^ , the companions of his early years how strongly they 
^ were infixed in his memory, by the mention of past 
^/^ incidents, and the recital of puerile kindnesses, dan- 
gers, and frolicks. I soon discovered that he possessed 
some science of graciousness and attraction ^hich 
books had not taught, and of which neither I nor my 
fether had any knowledge ; that he had the power of 
obliging those whom he did not benefit ; that he dif- 
fused, upon his cursory behaviour and most trifling 
actions, a gloss of softness and delicacy by wl^ich 
eveiy^one was dazzled 3 and that, by some occult 
method of captivation, he animated the timorous, 
softened the supercilious, and opened tlie reserved. 
I could not but repine at the inelegance of my own 
manners, which left me no hopes but not to ofiend. 
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and at the inefficacy of rustiek benevol^ice. 
gained no jBiends but Ir^ real service. 

My unde saw the venei^tion with which I 
every accent of his voice, aiid watclied every 
of hk hand } and the awkward diligence wit] 
I endeavouied to imitate his embrace of fc 
dnd his bow of respect. He was, like othen 
flattered by an imitator by >whom he could ] 
ever to be rivalled, and tepsad my . assiduiti 
con^IimeDts and profes^ons. Our fondness 
kicii^used fa^ a mui^iai endeavour to please eacl 
that when ne iielumed to London, he declared 
unable to leave a nephew so amiable and so 
pUshed bdund'bim; and obtained my fathe 
mission to enjoy my iccmpany jfor a few month 
fromise to initiate me in the arts of politene 
introduce ine into^blick life. 

The oourtier had little inclination to &tigi 
therefore, hy travelHng very slowly, adbrded r 
jEbr^more loose and fiumliar 'conversation 3 but 
Ibund, that by a few enqmries which he was i 
prepared to satisfy, I had made him weary 
young companion. His element was a mi: 
sembly, where ceremony and liealths, comp 
and common topicks, kept 'the tongue eniployt 
very little assistance from memory or refiectic 
in the chariot, where he was necessitated to su 
r^ular tenour of conversation, without an; 
from a new comer, or any power of starting i 
digressions, or destroying argument by a jest, 
discovered that poverty of ideas which had I 
therto concealed under the tinsel of politeness 
'fiist day he entertained me with the novelt 
wonders with Which I should be astonished at 
trance into Loudon, and cautioned me with a 
admiration of his o\^'n wisdom against tlie 
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which rosticlty is freqaently deluded. The tame de^ 
tail and the same advice he would have repeated on 
the second day 3 but as I evety moment dtv^ted the 
discourse to the history of the towns by which we pass* 
ed^ or some other subject of leamidg or of reason^ he 
toon lost his vivacity^ grew peevish and silent^ wrapped 
his doak about him> composed himself to slumber^ 
and reserved his gaiety for fitter auditors. 

At length I entered London^ and my uncle was re* 
instated in bit superiority. He awaked bt once to 
loquacity as aeon as our wheels rattled on the pavement, 
and told me the name of evety stfeet as we crossed it^ 
and own^ of every house as we passed by. He pf«^ 
fented me to my aunt, a lady of great eminence for the 
number of her acquaintances, and splendour of her 
assemblies ; and either in kindness or revenge consult- 
ed with her in my presence^ how I might be most 
advantageously dressed for my first appearance, and 
most expeditiously disencumbered from my villatick 
bashfiilness. My mdignation at familiarity thus con* 
temptuous flushed in my face ; they mistook anger for 
ihame, and alternately exerted their eloquence upon 
the benefits of publick education, and the happiness 
of an assurance early acquired. 

Assurance is indeed the only qualification-to which 
tiiey sdem to have annexed merit, and assurance there- 
fore is perpetually recommended to me as the supply 
erf evexy defect, and the ornament of every excellence. 
I never sit silent m company when secret history is 
drcqlating, but I am reproached for want of assurance. 
Jf I fail to return the stated answer to a compliment; 
if: I am disconcerted by unexpected raillery ; if I blush 
■fviien I tan discovered gazing on a beauty^ or hesitate 
iHien I fkid* iiiyself embarrassed in an argument 5 if I 
im unWilfing to talk of what I do not understand, or 
tqnoroos in undertaking offices which I cannot grace- 
Mly perform 5 if I sufifer a more lively tatler to recount 

TOL. VI. R 
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the cnnialtier of 9 nme, orsoimUer^ topid 
&n, I am censuied bbtweea pity and ccHitempI 
wretch doomed to grovel in obscuriQr far want 
aiuaiioe. 

I have found many yoimg persons harassed i 
same manner, by those to whom age has giv^i nc 
Ixittheassqnnx^e which they recommend; andi 
foe cannot but think it useful to inform them 
cowardice and delicacy are not to be confounded 
that he whose stupidity has armed him againi 
ahafb of ridicule, will always act and s^ak 
greater audadty than they whose sensibility tea 
their ardour, and who dare never let their conn 
oa^;rov thdr abiHtiea. 
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Me pater scevis oneret catenis 
Quod viro cltmens misero peperci. 
Me vel extremis Numidarum in oris 
Clasae releget. 



HC 



Me l«t my father load with chaioff, 
C>r b^ish to Numidia*» farthest plaixu; 
My crime, that I, a loyal wife, 
In idnd compassioir sav'd my hosband'ii life, 

franc: 

PoLiTici/kNS remark, that no oppression is so 
or lasting as that which is inflicted by the perv 
and exorbitance of legal authority. The robbe: 
be seized, and the invader repelled, whenever th 
found ', they who pretend no right but that of 
msiy by force be punished or suppressed. But 
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Iplander bears the name of impost^ and murder is per- 

ted by a jadicial sentence^ fortitude is intimidated^ 

wisdom confounded 3 resistance shrinks from an 
alliance with rebellion^ and the villain remains secure 
ia the robes of the magistrate. 
Equally dangerous and equally detestable are the 

ties often exercised in private families^ under the 

ble sanction of parental authority > the power 

ich we are taught to honour from the first moments 

reason } which is guarded from insult and violation 

all that can impress awe upon the mind of man; 

which therefore may wanton in cruelty without 

trol, and trample the bounds of right with in- 

rable transgressions^ before duty and piety will 

to seek redress, or think themselves at liberty to 

to.any other means of deliverance than supplica- 

s by which insolence is elated, and tears by which 

Ity is gratified. 
It was for a long time imagined by the Romans, 
t no son could be the murderer of his father ; and 

had therefoi'e no punbhment appropriated to par- 

ide, • They seem likewise to have believed with 

al confidence, that no*fether could be cruel to his, 

d J and therefore they allowed every man the su- 

e judicature in his own hpuse, and put the lives 
his offspring into his hands. But experience inform* 
them by degrees, that they determined too hastily 
favour of human nature 5 they found that instinct 

habit were not able to contend with avarice or 

ice J that the nearest relation might be violated ; 

that power, to whomsoever intrusted, might be ill 

oyed . They were therefore obliged to supply and 
change their institutions 5 to deter the parricide by 

w law, and to transfer Oipital punishments fi-om 

parent to the magistrate. 
Ihere are indeed many houses which it is impossible 
.enter fiimiliarly, without discovering that parents 

by no means exempt firom the intoxications of do- 
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mimiii "fooA that he who is in no d^fogat of ham^] 
remooBtrancfi but from his own o oD a ci ence» wiU 
dom he long without the art ofcontroHmg Ui 
tionsy anc^ modifying justice by his own will. 

If in any situation the heart were marrearihto to ma«j 
1igcity> it might be sapposed to be snifinently aecuied, 
by paiental relation. To have voluntarily become 
may bcwg the occasion of its ezisteooey prodooes 
obiigatioD to make that existence happy. Toaeebc 
kss inftncy strelcUng out her hands^ and pouring 
ber cries in testimony of depciidBBOe> without 
powers to alarm jealous¥« or ai^ guilt to al i e na l e 
tection^ must surely awaken tenderness in every r 
mnd; and tenderness once exdted will be boui^ ii 
creased by the iiittiualcontagioB of felicity, byvej 
peDCMssfoo of cfanmnairated pleaaaie> by the 
oosness cf the dJgniQr of b e n efactieB, IbeBflreao 
nerous or benevdent man can see the.vilestaiiiniel< 
ing his regaifd, ttiA 8hi>Bk«ig at his angers P^^- 
gambols of delight before bias* calBii^ on hiDi in 
stress^ and flying to him in danger^ without more ^ 
ness than he can persuade himself to feel lor the wiU 
• and unsocial inhabitants of the air and water. We 
turally endear to ourselves those to whom we impart ] 
kind of pleasure, because we imagine thdr afiectioiij 
esteem secured to us by the benefits which they receivAf 

There is indeed another method by which the piidtf: 
of superi(»ity may be likewise gratified. He that b^ 
extinguished all the sensations of humanity^ and has m 
longer any sati&&ction in the reflection that he is level 
as the distributor of happiness^ may please himself 
with exciting teiTOur as the inflictor of pain : he m0 
delight his solitude with contemplating the extent w 
bis power and the force of his commands ; in inuh 
gining the desires that flutter on the tongue which b 
forbidden to utter them> or the discontent which prejl 
on the heart in which fear confines it : he may amvM 
himself with new contrivances of detection, multi* 
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plications ofprolubition^ and varieties of punishment; 
and swell with exultation when he considers how little 
of the homage that he receives he owes to choice. 
Tliat princes of this character have been known, 
' the history of all absolute kingdoms will inform us ; 
and since, as Aristotle observes^ -^ oixovojxfx^ [^ovap^ta, 
the government of a family is naturally monarcnical, 
it is, like other monarchies, too often arbitrarily admi- 
mstered. The regal and parental t)rrant differ only in 
the extent of their dommions, and the number of 
their slaves. The same passions cause the same mi-* 
aeries ^ except that seldom any prince^ however despo* 
tick, has so far shaken off all awe of the publick eye, 
as to venture upon those freaks of injustice which are 
sometimes indulged under the secrecy of a private 
dwellii^. Capricious injunctions, partial decisions* 
mieqaal allotments^ distributions of reward not by 
merit but by fancy, and punishments regulated not 

S' the degree of the offence but by the humour of 
e judge, are too frequent where no po^er is known 
but that of a father. 

That he delights in the misery of others, no man 
irill confess, and yet what other motive can make a 
£dlier cruel ? The king may be instigated by one man 
to the destruction of another ; he may sometimes think 
himself endangered by the virtues of a subject ; he 
may dread the successful general or the popular ora- 
tor ; his avarice may poiht out golden confiscations ; 
land his guilt may whisper that he can only be secure 
by cutting off all power of revenge. 

But what can a parent hope from the oppression of 
those who were bom to his protection^ of those who 
can disturb him with no competition, who can enrich 
him with no spoils ? Why cowards are cruel may be 
easily discovered; but for what reason, not more in- 
&nous tlian cowardice, can that man delight in op- 
pression who has nothing to fear ? 

£ 3 
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Tb6 iinjua^fiable nfiit&oty of aparaot is loaMjwiAi 
llus fl^ggmvatiOQ, tbat titfW wbom he ii^piet aiNt tlri 
wtys in bfB sight The i«ji}ftic« of •: fmoii i» «|^ 
e9Derciaedu]^thoie.QfwlM3iiD he^ o^v^ bf|4 ailf »• 
80QidorpvticabffknovIedlK9 ; mi'theieolsim wd» 
be pioiKni^ces, whetL«ar of hm>Winyi>t, imppfCHK 
menl^ or death, reippvei^fiwn^hUviiv the niii^ whan 
fie coiiilemo9. But the (taiwtic Qpjmmqi^ doaam 
hiouelf to ga^ up(xi thow &Q01 which am douda with 
^enour ^md with soopow ). andbeMda evwty moflocBb 
the effects of hia own haitointies. iiii that can he^ta 
give contiuual pain to thoie whaswsxxiad l^m, aed 
c^ walk with satis&ction, iii the ^ioom of fail own 
IH^eaenqe; he that can see aoboiiwure miaeiy withaol 
lipleffting, and meet witl^n^ eny)tioo the eye that im- 
ploiies mercy or deniaqi^a justice^ will, scarcely be 
^mejgded hy remoMnppe or aidmonition 1 he hai 
Ibond meaoa of stjc^ipaof the avenoea <^ t^odenies^ 
^^ anolDg his hearti sigainfit the force of reaflOB. 

Evm ihoagix no consideration shoold be paid to the 
great law of social beings^ by which every individual is 
commanded to consult the happiness of others, yet the 
Ji^sb parent is less to be vindicated than an^ other 
criminal, because he less provides £or the happiness of 
himself. Every man, however little he loves othacBi 
would willingly be loved 3 every man hopes to live 
loqff, and dierefoie hqj^ for that time at which be 
ahafi sink back to imbecility, and must depend £q^ ease 
and cheerfulness upon the officiousness of others. But 
how has he obviated the inconvemencies of old age, who 
alienates from him the assistance of his children, and 
whose bed must be surrounded in the last hours, in the 
hours of languor ^nd dejection, of impatience a^d of 
pain, by strangers to whom his life is indi0erent, ocby 
enemies to whom his death is desii*able ? 

Piety will indeed in good minds overcome provoca- 
tion, and those who have been harassed by brutality 
will forget the injuries which they have suffered, so 
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as to perform the last duties with alacrity and seal. 
: 8i1rel7.no resentment can be equally painful with 
dness thus undeserved^ nor can severer punishment 
imprecated upon a man not wholly loflft in meanness 
I stapidity^ than, through the tediousness of decre- 
i4e, to be reproached by the kindness of his own 
dren« to receive not the tribute but the alms of 
ndance, and owe eveiy relief of his misenes^ not 
;ratitude but to mercy. 
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Quod non sit Pylades hoc tempore, non sii Orestes 

MirarisT Pylades, Marce, bibebatidenu 
Nee meUor panisy twrdusve daiatur OresH: 

Sedpar, atque eadem ctpna duobus eroL"^ 
Te Cadmcea Tyros, me pinguis GcUlia vestit : 

Fis te purpureum, Marce, sagatus amem f 
Utprcestem Fy laden, aliqui* mtAt prasstet OresUmi 

Hoc nonJU verbis; Marce, vi ameris, anuu 

MART* VI. 11. 

You wonder now that no man sees 
Such friends as those of ancient Greece* 
Here lay the point:— Orestes' meat 
AVas just the same his friend did eat ; 
Nor can it jet be found, his wine 
Was better, Pylades, ,than thine. 
In home-spun russet I am drest, 
Your cloth is always of the best ; 
But, honest Marcus, if you please 
To choose me for your Pyhu]es, 
Remember, words alone are vain ; 
Love— if you would be lov'd again. 

F» LlWIf. 
TO THa KAMBLBR. 



vity of the mind has been more frequently 
ensured than ingratitude. There is indeed 
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Qofiicieiil ifiAMm fiir lookiii|^ on thoie that can ir 
evU for good, and repa)r kindness and assUtanoe 
hatred or nedect, as corrupted beyond the cam 
degrees of wfckedness ) nor will, he, who has 
been clearly d^ected m acts of injury to his benef 
deserve to be nombered among social beings ; 1 
endeavoured to destroy confidenoe, to intercept sj 
thv* and to turn every man*8 attention wholly on 
self* 

There is alwm danger lest the' honest abhorre 
a crune should reuse the passions with too much vii 
against the man to whom it is impu^^ In prop 
asguilt is cnore enormous it ought to be ascertdi 
stroller evidence. The charge agaixist ingratit 
▼enr general; almost every man can tell what £ 
be has confened upon insensibility, and how muc 
piness he has bestowed without retiun ; but per 
these patrcMis and protectors were confronted wi 
whom they boast of having befriended, it Woul< 
appear that they copsulted only their pleasure or ' 
and rq^dd themselves thdr petQr donatives by 
cations of insolence and indulgence of contempi 

It has happened that much of ray time ha 
passed in a. dependent state, and consequently 
received many frivours in the opinion of those at 
expence I have been maintained 3 yet I do not 
my heart any burning gratitude or tumultuous 
tion ; ^ and as I would not willingly suppose 
less susceptible of virtuous passions than the 
mankind, I shall lay the history of my life befc 
that you may, by your judgnient of my conduct 
reform, or confirmji my present sentiments. 

My father was the second squ of a very anci 
wealthy family. . He married a lady of equa 
whose fortune joined to his own might have s 
ed his posterity in honour 3 but being gay and 

tious, he prevailed on his friends to procure hin 



.. In the midst ot these hopes jxiy iatber was 
away by an apoplexy ; and my mother, wiio 
easure but indress^i equipage, assemblies, and 
3nts, finding that she could live no longer in 
tomed rank, sunk into d^ecUon, and in two 
•e out her l^e with emy and discontrait. 
ent with a sister ooe year younger than myself 
ier brother of my fether. We were notyet 
f observing how much fortune influ^ices afiec- 

flattered ourselves on the road with the ten* 
od regard with which we should be txeated by 
!. Our recq>tion was rather firigid than mallg* 
t were introduced to our yqung cousins, and 
rst month more frequently ccmsoled thm up* 

but in a short time we found our prattle re- 
our dress neglected, our endearments unre-* 
nd our requests referred to the houaeke^>er: 
rmsof decency were now violated, and every 
iced new insults. We were soon brought to 
sity of receding from our imagined equality 
cousins, to whom we sunk into humble com- 
(dthout choice or influence, expected only to 
ir opinions, ^cilitate their desires, and ac- 
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fooed to'Mi^ the dignity of her own childre 
thef were loilking in oornqrs for fear of noti 
hanginjr down their heads in silent ix>nfu8i<Hi^ 
lating me ii:idiscreti(m of oar &ther« displaying] 
kindness, lamenting the misery of birth withod 
ind declaring her anxiety for oar fhtdre provisii 
tfaMS expedients which she had formed to secdre 
those follies, or crimes, to which the conjun 
pride and want often giviQS occasion. In a shi 
care was taken to prevent sadi vexatious m 
we were told that fine clothes would only 
heads with fidse expectations, andourdress we 
fore aecommodated to oar fortfaoe. 

Childhood is not easily dejeeted' or mortifip 
. fok no lasting pain from insolence or peglect; hi 
ing that we were favoured and comm^ided by a 
iotorert did not prompt them to discoanten 
preserved our vivacity and spirit to years of gres 
aibiUty . It then became irksome and disgustin 
intiuiQt oiy principle of action but the will 6fi 
and we often met privately in the garden tc 
our condition, and to ease our hearts witli mul 
ratives of caprice, peevishness, and afiront. 

There are innumerable modes of insult anc 
of contemjpt, for which it is not easy to find 
which vanish to nothing in an attempt to descril 
and yet may by continual repetition make day j 
day in sorrow and in teirour. Phrases of curs< 
pliment and established salutation may, by a 
modulation of the voice, or cast of the coun 
convey contrary meanings, and be changed fr 
cations of respect to expressipns of scorn, 
pendant who cultivates delicacy in himself, vi 
consults his own tranquillity. My unhappy.^ 
is- every moment discovering some petulance o 
or arrogance of mi^n, some vehemence of ir 
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a, or quickness of reply, that recalls my poverty 
my mind, and which I feel more acately as I know 
I how to resent it. 

Vou are not however to imagine that I think my- 
f discharged from the duties of gratitude^ only be- 
ise my relations do not adjust their looks, or tune 
ir voices, to my expectation. The insolenoe <^be- 
^tion terminates not in negative nideness or ob- 
[uties of insult. I am often told in express, terms . of 
i miseries from which charity has snatched me, while 
ddtudes are suffered by relations equally near to de« 
Ive upon the parish 3 and have more than once heard 
lumbered among other £ivours, that I am admitted 
the same table with my cousins. 
That I sit at the first table I must acknowledge. 
It I sit there x>nly that I may feel the stings of infe- 
mty. My inquiries are neglected, my opinion is 
erbome, my assertions are controverted, and, as in* 
IcDce always propagates itself, the servants overlook 
e, in imitation of their master : if I call modestly, I 
Q not heard; if loudly, my usurpation of authority is 
ied[ed by a general frown. I am often obliged to look 
linvited upon delicacies, and sometimes desired to 
e upon very slight pretencesi 
The mcivilities to which I am exposed would give 
s less pain, were they not aggravated by the tears of 
Y sister, whom the young ladies are hourly torment- 
l with every art of feminine persecution. As it is 
d of the supreme magistrate of Venice, that he is a 
ince in one place and a slave in another, my sister is 
ervant to her cousins in their apartments, and a com- 
nion only at the table. Her wit and beauty draw so 
3ch regard away from them, that they never suffer 
rto appear with them in any place where they solicit 
tice or expect admiration j and when they are visit- 
by neighbouring ladies, and pass their hours in do- 
."slic amusements, she is sometimes called to fill u 



I 



1 Deg 10 oe intormeu^ jvir. itamoier^ now i 
can be supposed to owe to beneficence exerted 
like these ? to beneficence which pollutes its g 
contumdy, and may be truly said to pander t 
I would willingly be told whether insolence 
reward its own liberalities^ and whether he th; 
servility can, with justice^ at the same time e: 
faction? 

I am, Sir^ &c. 

Htfbrd 
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InteUecta De&m / 



Omunera nondum 



•Thou chiefest good ! 



zv 



Bestow'd by Hesven* but seldom tmdcnioo 
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lenuaciUiig as that mostof oar evils are made afflictive 
mly by ignorance or perversenesis, and that nature has 
inoexed to every vidssitude of external circumstances 
loiiie advantage sufficient to overbalance all its incon- 
neniencics. 

This attempt may, peihaps, be justly suspected of 

eaemblance to the practice of physicians, who, when 

hey cannot mitigate pain, destroy sensibility, and en- 

leavoar to cooeeal by opiates the inefficacy of their 

ither medicines, llie panegyrists of calamity have 

Don frequently gained applause to their \icit than ac- 

luiescence to their arguments } nor has it appeared 

Imt the most musical oratory or subtile ratiocination 

MS been able long to oveipower the anguish of op- 

ressioo, the tediousness of languor, or me longings 

f want. 

Yet it may be generally remarked, that, where much 

as been attempted, something has been performed : 

lough the discoveries or acquisitions of man are not 

ways adequate to the expectations of his pride, they 

I at least sufficient to animate his industry. The an- 

otes with which philosophy has medicated the cup 

life, though they cannot give it salubrity and sweet- 

s, have at least allayed its bitterness, and contem- 

ed its malignity 3 the balm which she drops upon 

wounds of the mind abates their. pain, though it 

)ot heal them. 

Y suffering willingly what we cannot avoid, we se- 

ourselves from vain and immoderate disquiet 5 we 

irve for better purposes that strength which would 

iprofitably wasted in wild efforts of desperation, 

aaintain that circumspection which may enable 

seize every support, and improve every allevia- 

This calmness will be more easily obtained, as 

antion is more powerfully withdrawn from tlie 

iplatioD of unmingled unabated evil> and divert- 

VX, • F 
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cd io dKM6 aodidental bebefits wUcb prodcnoe 
oonfo- OQ ef ery ftate. 

Seneca has attempted^ not only to podfy ns ii 
fiHTtuqe^ but almost to allore vu to itf byreptetc 
it as necessary to the pleasures of the niind. 
that never was acaiui{nted with, adversity,", sa 
'' has seen the world but on one side, and is Jgi 
of half the scenes of nature.*' He invites his pc 
calamity, as the Syrens allured the passenger t< 
coasts, by prvxiiiMng that he shall return irAf/oya 
with increase of Imowledge, with ' enlarged i 
and mi^ltiplled ideas* 

-Curk»ity is, in great and senerous, minds, tl 
passicm ana the last ; and perhaps always predom 
in proportion to the strength of t^ cdntemplati 
culties. He who easily comprehends all that is 1 
him, and soon exhausts ^y single subject, is s 
eager for new inquiries 5 and in proportion as t 
tellectoal eye takes in a wider prospect, it must b 
tified with variety by nsore rapid flights aud bold 
cursions : nor perhaps can there be proposed to 
who have been accustomed to the pleasures of th( 
a more powerful incitement to any undertakii^, 
the hope of filling their fancy with new images^ of 
ing their doubts, and enlightening their reason. 

When Jason, in Valerius flaccus, would i 
the young prince Acastus to accompany him in ti 
essay of navigation/ he disperses bis apprehensi< 
danger by representations of the new tracts of ear 
heaven, which the expedition would spread befor 
eyes ; and tells him with what grief he will h 
their return, of the countries wliich they shal 
seen, and the toils which they have surmountet 

O quantum terra, quantum cognoscere ccsli, 
Ptrmissum est! pel&guA quanios aperimus in usu$l 
Nuncjorsan ^ave rtris oj)us : sed lata rccurret 
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Cum rails, tt coram cum jam mihi rtddet Jolcon ; 
QuU pudor htu nostras iihi tunc audire labores ! 
Qiiam referam visas tua per suspvria genUs ! 

Le4 by our stars, what tracts immense we trace! 
From seas remote, what funds of science raise ! . 
A pain to thought ! But when th* heroic band 
Returns applauded to their native land, 
A life domestic you will then deplore, 
And sigh while I describe the various shore. 

> EOW. CAVE. 

Acastus was soon prevailed upon by his curiosity to 
t rocks and hardships at defiance^ and conunit his 
fe to the winds 3 and the same motives have in all * 
;es had the same effect upon tho^e whom the. desire 
'fame or wisdom has distinguished from the lower 
ders of mankind. 

If, therefore^ it can be proved that distress is neces- 
ty to the attainment of knowledge^ and that a happy 
:uation hides from us so large a part of the field of 
editation, the envy of many who repine at the sight 
'affluence and splendour will be much diminished 5 
Ty such is the delight of mental superiority^ that none 
1 whom nature or study have conferr^ it, would 
ircfaase the gifts of fortune by its loss. 
It is certain, that however the rhetorick of Seneca 
lay have dr^sed adversity with extrinsic ornaments, 
3 Jias justly represented it as affording some opportu*p 
ities of observation, which cannot be found in conti- 
aal success 3 he has truly asserted, that to escape mis* 
ntune is to want instruction, and that to live at ease 
to live in ignorance. 

As no man can enjoy happiness without thinking that 
e enjoys it,- the experience of calamity is necessary to 
just sense of better fortune j for the good of our pre- 
^t state is merely comparative, and the evil which 
very man feels^will be sufficient to disturb and harass 
im, if he does not know how much he escapes. The 
istre of diamonds is invigorated by the interpo^tiou,of 
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darker bodies 5 the lights of a picture are created by the 
shades. The highest pleasure which nature has indulged 
to sensitive perception is that of rest after fetigue j yet> 
that state which labour heightens into delight^ is of itself 
only ease, and is incapable of satisfying the mind with- 
out the superaddition of diversified amusenoents. 

Prosperity, as is truly asserted by Seneca, very 
much obstructs the knowledge of ourselves. No man 
can form a just estimate of his own powers by unactive 
speculation. That fortitude which nas encountered no 
dangers^ that prudence which has surmounted no diffi- 
culties^ that integrity which has been attacked by no 
temptations, can at best be considered but as gold not 
jret lMX)ogh« te the test, of which tiierefore the true 
value cannot be assigned. '^ He that traverses the lists 
without an ad^^rsary, may receive," says the philoso- 
pher, '** tbe rewaid of victory, but he has no preten- 
sions to thehenoof.*^ ff it be l£e-&fgfaest happiness oi 
man to conteinpikte hims^ with satis&ctfon, and* to 
receive the gratulhtions of his own conscience 3 h^ 
whose courage ha» made- way amidst the turbulence of 
opposition, saad whose vigour has broken through the 
snares of distress, has many advantagges over those tiiat 
have sl^t in the shades of indolence, aiBf whose retro- 
spect of time can entertain them with nothing but day 
rising upon day, and year gHdVng after year. 

Equally necessary is some variety of fortune to a near- 
er inflection of the inann^rs, principles, andaftections 
of mankind. Princes, when they would know the 
opinions or grievances of their subjects, find it neces- 
sary to steal away from guards and attendants, and 
mingle on equal terms among the people. To him 
who is known to have tlie power of doing good or harm, 
nothing is shown in its natural form. The behaviour 
of all that approach him is regulated by his humour, 
their narratives are adapted to his indination; and thdr 
reasonings determined by his opinions; whatever tatf 
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alann sosprdon or ^xcite resentment is carefully sup- 
pressed^ and notbmg appears but uniformity of senti-. 
ments and ardour of afieiction. It maybeobserved^ that 
the unvaried con^lmsance which lames have the right 
of exacting^ keeps them generally unskilled in human 
nature^ prosperity will always enjoy the female preroga- 
tiyesj- ai^ therefore must be always in danger of female 
ignorance. Truth is scarcely to be heard^ but by those 
Irotn whoqpL it can serve no intei:e9t to conceal it. 
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Vdrv ^iah i.fjtitkMda.i 
rwro y AfxwutViV svpinr 

*0t» Wfy JUU Iv TtXlV- 

piNDAil. 

But wrapt in error is the human mind. 

And human bliss is ever insecure : 
Know we what fortune yet remains behind \ 

Know we how long the present shall endure } 

WIST. 

The writers of medicine and physiology have traced, 
with great appearance of accuracy, the effects of time 
nyon the human body, by marking the various periods 
ck the constitution, and the several stages by which 
animal life makes its progress from infency to decrK)i- 
tude. Tbou^ their observations have not enabled 
tbem to discover how manhood may be accelerated, or 
old age retarded, yet surely, if they be considered only 
?8 the amusements of curiosity, they are of equal im» 
portance with conjectures on things more remote, 

F 3 
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I 

with cilakmet of die find itab aocl etHcoMuMmxt 
the bulk ofplaiebL 
It had bett a taA wordijrof the nmri phOlii^ 

to hiVe c(»8lderal with ecpad cn» tb0 diin^^ 
themindi tohavepeoit^oatthetiiiieatwihMiefCfj 
pasMon begint and ooiqb tt> piodoniiiiato^ and ooled 
the regular Tariatiom of deue^ and tha soceainaD of 
«iie appetite t6 another. 

The periods of mental diange are not to be stated 
with equal oertmn^ j our bodies grow up under the 
careofnature^ and depend so little on our own manage* 
ment^diat something nxue than n^ligenoe is neoenarf 
to discompose Uieir structure, or impede their v^por. 
. But our minds are comnutted in a great measwe finrt 
'to the direction c^othen^ and afterwards of ounehei. 
It would be difficult to protract the weakness of infim- 
cy beyond the usual time: but the mind may be veij 
^silyhinderedfromitsshareofimpcovement; and the 
bulk and strength of manhood most, without the ai* 
sistance of education and instruction, be informed onlj 
with the understanding of a chfld. 

Yet, amidst all the disorder and inequality which 
variety of discipline, example, conversation, and em* 
plqyment, produce in the intellectual advances of dif- 
ferent men, there is still diico^sered, by a vigilant spec- 
tator, such a general and remote similitude, as loaj 
be expected in the same common nature aflected by 
external circumstances indefinitely varied. We m 
enter the worid in equal ignorance, gaze round about 
us on the same objects, and have our first pains and 
pleasures, our first hopes and fears, otnr first aversioni 
and desires, from the same causes : and though, as 
we proceed farther, life opens wider prospects to our 
view, and accidental impulses determine us to di£fe- 
rent paths 5 yet as every mind, however vigorous or 
abstracted^ is necessitated^ in its present state of union, 
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to leceive its infortnatiens^ and execute its purposes, 
by the intervention of the body, the uniformity of our 
corporeal nature communicates itself to our intellec- 
tt^il operations $ and those whose abilities or know- 
ledge incline them most to deviate from the general 
foond of life, are recalled from excentricity by the 
kws of their existence. 

If we consider the exercises of the mind, it will be 
fotmd that in each part of life some particular fa- 
culty is more emiiiently employed. When the trea- 
sures of knowledge are first opened before us, while 
novelty blooms alike on either hand, and every thin^ 
equally unknown and unexamined seems of equal va- 
liie« the power of the soul is principally exerted in a 
vivacious and desultory curiosity. She applies by turns 
to every object, enjoys it for a short time, and flies 
with equal »rdour to another. She delights to catch 
up loose and unconnected ideas, but starts away from 
systems and complications, which would obstruct the 
rapidity of her transitions, and detain her long in the 
fame pursuit. 

"When a number of distinct images are collected 
by Ihese erratick and hasty surveys, the fancy is bu- 
laed in arranging them ; and combines them into 
pleasing pictures with moi^ resemblance to the reali- 
ties of lite as experience advances, and new obser- 
▼adons rectify the former. While the judgment is 
yet uninf(»tned, and unable to compare the draughts 
of fiction with their originals, we are delighted with 
improbable adventures, imjiraeticable virtues, and in- 
imitable characters : but, m proportion as we have 
more opportaoities of acquainting ourselves with liv- 
ii^ nature, we are sooner disgusted with copies in 
which there appears no resemblance. We first dis- 
card absurdity and ixnpossiliirity, then exact greater 
and greater degrees of probability, but at last become 
cold ai&d insensible to the charms of ^sehood^ how- 
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ever wpeaacM, xody fiom the indtationt ef tmdu 
wl^ iffe iiever perfiK:t« tnnsfo oar affiNStion^ 

itself. 

Now (x>mmeiK»8 the reign of judgmeDt or icm 

we bc^ to fiod little pkanire but in comptrtog «igi|r 
ipentiy stating propoutiom, disentangUog perpiei^ 
ties, ctearing ambiguities^ and deducing coniequeocet. 
The painted vales of inia^nadon are deserted, and 
our intellectpal activity b exercised in wining throqglli 
the labyrinths of faUacy« and toiiiiMr with 6nn,aoi 
omtio^s steps up the niirrow tracks ofdemoostnitioii. 
"Whatever may luU vigilance, or mislead attentibab 
|s contemptuously rejected/ and every dimiiie m 
which errour may be concealed, is cansfolly cibaervett 
ttU^ by d^:reep, a certain nomber of iuoontestable or . 
unsuspected propositions are established, and at last 
oftncatenated into atguments, or compected into sf» 
stems* 

. At length weariness suopeeds to labour, and tte 
niind lies at ease in the conten^plation of her own 
attainnaents, without any desire of new cqnquests or 
excursions. This is the age of recollection and nar- 
rative ', the opinions are settled, and the avenues of 
apprehension shut against any new intelligence y the 
days that are to follow must pass in t|ie inculcation 
pf precepts already collected, and assertion of tenets 
already received ; ^nothing is henceforward so odious as 
opposition, so insolent as doubt, or so dangerous as 
novelty. .. 

In like manner the passions usurp the separate 
command of the successive periods of life. To the 
happiness of our first years nothing more seems ne* 
cessary than freedom from restraint : every man majr 
remember that if he was left to himself, and indulged 
in the disposal of his owf^ time, he was once content 
without the superadd! tion of any actual pleasure. The 
new world is itself a banquet -, and, till we have ex- 
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kiQited the freshness of life> ve have always ahout us 
loffidcot gratifications : the sunshine quickens us to 
pli^, and the shade invites us to sleep. 

But we soon become unsatisfied with negative fe- 
Hcityj and are solicited by our senses and appetites to 
mone poiwerful delights^ as the taste of him who has 
ndsfied his hunger must be excited by artificial tti- 
mulatioiis. The simplicity of natural amusement is 
now patt> and art and contrivance must improve our 
pleasores ; but^ in time, art like nature is exhausted^ 
md the senses can no longer supply the cravings of 
the intellect. 

The attention is then transferred firom pleasure to 
ioterett^ in which pleasure is perhaps included^ though 
diffiued to a wider extent^ and protracted thtlMigh 
new gradations. Nothing now dances before the eyes 
bat wealth and power, nor rinffs in the ear, but the 
voice of fame $ wealth, to which, howeter variously 
denominated, every man at soiae time or other aspires) 
power, which all wish to obtain within their circki of 
action 5 and fame, which no man, however high or 
mean, however wise or ignorant, was yet able to 
despise. Now prudence and foresight exert their 
influence : no hour is devoted wholly to any present 
cnjojTnent, no act or purpose terminates in itself, but 
every motion is referred to some distant end ; the ac- 
complishment of one design begins another, and 
the ultimate wish is always pushed off to its former 
distance. 

At length fame is observed to be uncertain, and 
power to be dangerous 5 the man whose vigour and 
alacrity begin to forsake him, by degrees contracts 
hit designs, remits his former multiplicity of pur- 
suiita^ and extends no longer his regard to any other 
honour Chan the reputation of wealth, or any other 
itiflvience than his power. Avarice is generally the 
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last passion 6f those lives of which the first part has 
l>eeo squandered in pleasore^ and the second devoted 
to ambition. He that sinks under the fatigue of get- 
ting wealthy lulls his age with the milder business of 
saving it. 

I have in this view of life considered men as actu- 
ated only by natural desires^ and yielding to their 
own inclinations^ without regard to superior prin- 
ciples^ by which the force of external agents may be 
counteracted^ and the temporary prevalence of pas- 
Jsions restrained. Nature will indeed always ope^te^ 
human desires will be always ranging ; but these mo- 
tions, though very power^l, are not resistless ; na- 
ture may be regulated, and desires governed } and, to 
^contend with the predominance of succesnve passions, 
to be endangered first by one affection, and then by 
.another, is the condition upon which we are to pass 
our time, the time of our preparation for that state 
which shall put an end to experiment, to disappoint- 
inent, and to change. 
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'TViiita moBsttim 



. FiiUum verba decent^ iratum plena minaritm. 

Disastrous words can best disaster show; 
In angry phrase the angry passions glow. 

EI^PHINSTOK. 

'' It was the wisdom,*' says Seneca, '^ of ancient 
^me^, to consider what is most usefiil as most illus- 
trious." If this rule be applied to works of gienius, 
^parcely any species of coi^position deserves more tt 
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le caltivdted than the epistdaiy style, smce none is 
if more variotis or fiequent nse^ through the whole 
obordinatioD of human life. 

It has yet happened that, among the numenms 
mters which our nation has prodiuied, equal per* 
laps alwajFS in force and genius, and of late in ele« 
rance and acJcuracy, to those of any other country, 
«iy few have endeavoured to distinguish themselves 
ff tbe imbUcation of letters, except such as were 
rritteti in- the discharge of public trusts, and during 
he transactimi of great aiiairs ; which, though they 
(flfbrd pf«oedents to the minister, and memorials to 
he historian, are of no use as examples of the &miliar 
tyle, or models of private correspondence. 

If it be inquired by foreigners, how this deficiency 
las hsmpened in the literature of a country, where 
ill indulge themselves with so litde danger in speak-* 
og and writing, may we not without either bigotry 
Kt arrogance inform them, that it must be imputed to 
3ur contempt of triBes, and our due sense of the 
^gnity of the publick ? We do not think ic reason- 
able to fill tbe world with volumes firom which no- 
thing can be learned, nor expect that the employ- 
ments of the busy, or tbe amusements of the j/iff, 
should give way to narratives of our private afiairs, 
complaints of absence, expressions of fondness, or' 
declarations of fidelity. 

A slight pemsal of the innumerable letters by which 
the wits of Francfj have signalized their names, will' 
prove that other nations need not be discouraged from 
the like attempts by the consciousness of inability ; 
ibr surely it is not very difficult to aggravate trifling 
misfortunes, to magnify familiar incidents, repeat 
adulatory professions, accumulate servile hyperboles, 
and produce all that can be found in the despicable 
remains of Voiture and Scarron. 

Yet, as much of life must be passed it affairs coxi«> 
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ndenbleooljbj their fve^M&tocciinmotff andiwMi 
of tlie jpfeafare wblcb pur cooditicn. lAiomiL WMft 
be prodaced by giving ek^gfvm to tfiflsiw it inM-. 
cemiy to kam bow td" brcapM» Ut^ yndMnd lie- 
cominir meaii^ to maiauufi the oeoeswurf mtermwii 
cf dvQitjrj imd fill up the v^caitias «f MtiOBi/kr 
agreedile smpearancet. It bad t\m96m^}ntmja$m' 
yantaget if iuch of pqr writim aa ha«eiepbe»Qe4Jft 
the art of dacor^tiiu^ in^gQifi^iice^ bed m^lMm 
with a few sallies of ioqoceiit guQtj» tfihllinm Mt^ 
nest teodmiesf , or ft «c l a ft>^QW of mrngMmk 
hnny. 

FreoMit has gcneiajiy bei^ii postenoc: tm peift wK 
ince. The art of oosopoaing wor&ii of ffQ#s. 1m 
never been taught but. by w e mup pt e cif tboae «te 
perferroed 1^ by oatoral vigour of ioaaf^wteo* aaC 
rectitude of juq^n^^t A* we have lew^l«|t«ca». v» 
liiive likewiie few criUduf^ upon the.epicfe^laij a||hi 
The obaervatioo ^tb which Walsh .b»s JutMHcpi. 
^is pages of ipaniQr, are such as give bin) VMit M 
to. the rapk assigned him by Dryd^i among the-en- 
ticks. '* Letters^*' says bcj " are intended aa lesopn 
Uanoes of qonversation^ 'and the ^hief eKoelieiwafsef l 
coBversaticm are good-huinour aud good-breodtii^,* ^ 
This remark, equdly valuable for its iiovelty apd fie- 
priety, he dilates and enforces with an ai^[>eeiaiietef 
complete acquiescence in his own discoveiy. 

No noan was ever in doubt about the ason^ qoali- 
tiQs of a letter. It bus been ^ways known that hi 
who endeavours to please must appear plesased* mi 
hfi who would not provoke, rudeness n^ust ool prafiliii 
it. But the question among those who esteUilk 
rules for an epistolary performance is, how gaiety sff 
civility may be properly expressed ; as anMHig tliM 
criticks in history it is not qputested whether troth 
ought to be preserved, but by what mode of dicfioi 
it is be$t adorn^. 
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As letters are written on all subjects^ in all states 
of mind, they cannot be properly reduced to settled 
roles, or described by any single characteristick ; and 
we may safely disentangle our minds from critical 
embarrassments, by determining that a letter has no 
peculiarity but its form, and that nothing is to be 
refused admission, which would be proper in any 
other method of treating the same subject. The 
qualities of the epistolary style most fiequently re- 
quired, are ease and simplicity, an even flow of un- 
laboured diction, and an artless arrangement of ob- 
vious sentiments. But these directions are no sooner 
applied to use, than their scantiness and imperfection 
become evident. Letters are written to the great 
and to the mean, to the learned and the ignorant, 
at rest and in distress, in sport and in passion. No- 
thing can be more improper than ease and laxity of 
expression, when the importance of the subject im- 
presses solicitude, or the dignity of the person exacts 
reverence. 

That letters should be written with strict confor- 
mity to nature is true, because nothing but conformity 
to nature can make any composition beautiful or 
just. But it is natural to depart from femiliarity of 
language upon occasions not familiar. Whatever 
elevates the sentiments will consequently raise the 
expression ; whatever fills us with hope or terrour, 
will produce some perturbation of images and some 
figarative distortions of phrase. Wherever we are 
studious to please, we are afiratd of trusting our first 
tbonghts, and endeavour to recommend our opdnion 
by studied ornaments, accuracy of method, and ele- 
peace of style. 

If the personages of the comick scene be allowed 
by Horace, to raise their language in the transports of 
toger to the turgid v^emence of tragedy, the episto* 

VOI-. VI. o 
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kny writer nAy likewise withoat ceniare comply 
with the varietleg of his matter. If great events ait^ 
to be idated, he may with all the sdemnity of atf 
hittorian. deduce them fiom their causes, coohM 
them with thdr coofaomttaots, and trace them to 
their ooDseqoences. If a diijmted position is to be 
esbA»]isbed« or a reniote principle to be investigated,' 
he may detail his reasonings with all the nicety of 
^llod^lck method. If a menace is to be averted, 
or a benefit implored, he may, without any violatioo 
of the edicts of criticism, call every power of ifaeto-' 
rick to his as8istatx», and try every inlet at wfaick' 
love or pity enters the heart 

Letters that have no other end than the entertain- 
mentof the correspondents dre more properly lega- 
lated by critical precepts, because the matter and style 
aie eqaaXLy arbitrary, and rules are more necessary, ar 
there is a larger power of choice. In letters of this 
kind, some conceive art graceful, and others think 
negligence amiable ; some model them by the sonnet, 
and will allow them no means of delighting but the 
soft lapse of calm mellifluence j others adjust them by 
the epigram, and expect pointed sentences and forci- 
ble periods. The one party considers exemption from 
fruits as the height of excellence, the other looks 
upon neglect of excellence as the most disgusting 
£(ult ; one avoids censure, the other aspires to praise; 
one is always in danger of insipidity, the other coo- 
tinually on the brink of aflectation. 

When the subject has no intrinsick dignity, it 
must necessarily owe' its attractions to artificial embel' 
lishments, and may catch at all advantages which ths 
art of writing can supply. He that, like Pliny, sends 
his friend a portion for his daughter, will, witbont 
Pliny's eloquence or address, find means of ex- 
citing gratitude, and securing acceptance ; but be 



.that has no present lo make bat a garland^ » ribbon, 
or some petty curiosity, must endeavour to recom- 
mend it' by his manner of gi^itig it. 

The purpose for which letters are written when no 
intelligence is communicated, or business transacted, 
is to preserve in the minds of the absent either love 
or esteem : to excite love we must impart pleasure, 
and to raise esteem we must discover abilities. Plea- 
sure will generally be given, as abilities are displayed 
by scenes of imagery, points of conceit, unexpected 
sallies, and artful compliments. Trifles always re- 
quire exuberance of ornament j the building which 
has no strength can be valued only for the grace of its 
deooratioos. The pebble must be polished with care, 
which hopes to be valued as a diamond ; and words 
ou^t sun^ly to be l^boored, when th^ are intended 
to stand £(x things* 
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lisrha Rend stfuUur /brtunam, ut semper, et odU 
Danindioi, 

The ficlde crowd with fortune comes and goes ;- 
Wealth still finds followers, and misfortune foes. 

TO THB BAMBLEB. 
«IB, 

Thbbb are occasions on which all apolog]^ is rude* 
pess. He that has an unwelcome message to delivev, 
may give some proof of tenderness and delicacy, by 
a ceremonial introduction and gradual discovery, be* 
cause the mind, upon, which the weight of sorrow 
is to fall, gains time for the collection of i^ paw^ I 

o * 



bat nothing is flxrfe idNttiidtiuukte Msy ihttm^ 
imiiiiiiitkm of {flMioMj tO'torniMit'ciirio^fylqrim* 
patienoct ami todetudohof^bjrantidpiktioiK ' * 

X Mill ttefofoto fccbMr toe arti bjr wliicli oomfr 
^wlidiHli gioenittx tecora adtariMioti fcrllmve M 
loDff fOMftrtud fht power oiymkf, tm^ita^kt OMii 
aiutt litt Mid liy you with i^ ^tporitjon tof 4^1^: 
i*Mi I dedaie that mjr attfativehMno^oOeria^ 
4ei»f Ihfli W iUastnite aad itonoborate jour (nmol- 



I wat tfi6 second 86b <rf a ge atlcman , wIioaefa(m> 
iMiy bad bMii waited l^r • w^i^ Ru^ceanon of aq^ 
idaiM^ dU he waiwaMo Mr support aigrrfhiadd- 
itmy «R:apt Us faehv in ihe hefedkanr d^ftf of 
NH«Mi. Si^AeieiMi^olbl^l^emiddytt^ 
of IW IHF-itikiy mMA my pnj^gMftMofS raid detotdd w*' 
the hawk and hound/ I ^Rras in niy t^glMMttf^ 
dispatched to the university^, without any ruiat ho*' 
noon. I had anrrar lu l l e d a ainglr woodcoqlr> nor 
partaken one ttiomph over a conquered fox« 

At the university t oontioued to enlarge my ao» 
cfuisiticxte whh little 6nvy of the noisy happiness whidb 
my elder brother had theiiMane to enjoy, and, having 
obtained my degree, retired to consider at leisure to. 
what pro^sion I should confine that appUcatioa 
whioh had hithertd been dissipated in general know- 
ledge. To deliberate upon a cu^iioe which custom and 
honour forbid to be retracted, is certainly reasonably 
yet, to let loose the attention equally to the advan- 
tages and inconveniencies of every emplojrment is 
not without danger ; new motives are every moment 
operating on every side 5 and mechaiUcks havekif 
ago discovered, that contrariety of equal attractions S 
equivalent to rest. 

While I was thus trifling in uncertainty, an old 
adventurer, who had been once the intimate fiieod of 
my fether, arrived fiom the Indies with a lai]ge£)r» 
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ndiBg in the r^, of wfaidh he died deHiiom on the 
third day. I horied Urn, withoat any of the heir's af- 
fected grief or secret emlladon j then preparing to 
take alegal possesfton of his fortune, I opened his 
closet, where I fimud a will, made at his first arrival, 
hy ^ch my &ther was appointed the chief inheritor, 
and nothing was left me hut a legacy sufficient to sup* 
port me in the prosecution of my studies. 

I had not yet found sudi charms in prosperity as to 
continoe it hy any acts of forgery or injustice, and 
made haste to inform my father of the riches which 
had been given him, not hythe preference of kind- 
ness, hut by the delays of indolence, and cowardice 
of age. TTie hungry femily flew like vultures on their 
prey, and soon made my disappointment public by the 
tumult of their claims, and the splenoour of their 
sonow. 

it was now my part to consider how I should repair 
the dt^ppcHntment. I could not but triumph in my 
loi^ li<t of friends, which comprised almost every 
name that power or knowledge entitled to eminence, 
and, in the prospect of the innumerable roads to ho- 
, Door and preferment, which I had laid open to myself 
Q by the wise use of temporary riches, 1 believed no- 
on thmg neoeuaiT but that I shotdd cent inue that acquaint- 
i. iQoe to which I had been so readily admitted, and 



^ wtucb had Inthefto been cultivated on both sides with 
jle, eqoalaidoar. 

^ 1^ ^ ^^"^ eipectations, I one morning ordered 

t iJ \^^ » ^"T^h an intention to make my usual circle of 

^ mciaing; TTsits. Where I first stopped I saw two foot- 

nA °°^Jc^ngitthe door, who told me, withoat any 

jsi ^rL!!L^*'*°^' ^' coUedioB cf ocKmtenance, that 

ttor jDama was at home, and suffered me to open 

oi' ^^^ ^°^ wixjoi aK^stanoe. I found my firieod 

^^ KanSn^, and, as I »as lattiMiz with TOT fcirmer fi^»- 



fc^' ^^ T* t*™-^' aawasesd -ja sit down ; bat did not 
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My next experiment, was made at the levee of a 
statesman^ who received me with an embrace of ten- 
derness, that he might with more decency publish 
my ichange of fortune to the sycophants about him. 
After he had enjoyed the triumph of condolence, he 
turned to a wealthy stock-jobber, and left me exposed 
to the scorn of those who had lately courted my no- 
tice, and solicited my interest. 

I was then set down-at^the door of another, who, 
upon my entrance, advised me, with great solemnity, 
to think of some settled provision for life. I left him 
and hurried awav to an old fi'iencb who professed him- 
self unsusceptible of any impressions from prosperity 
or misfortune, and begged that be might s^e me when 
he was more at leisure. 

Of sixty-aeven doors^ at which I knocked, ia^ the 
£rst week after my appearance in a mourning dress, 
I was denied admission at forty- six ; was suSered at 
fourteen to wait in the outer room till business was 
dispatched ; at four, was entertained with a few ques- 
tions about the weather ; at one, heard the footman 
rated for bringing my name ; and at two was informed. 
In the flow of casual conversation, how much a man 
of rank degrades himself by mean company. 

My curiosity now led me to try what reception I 
should find among the ladies j but I found that my 
patron had carried all my powers of pleasing to the 
grave. I had formerly been celebrated as a wit j and 
not perceiving any languor in my imagination, I es- 
9ayed to revive that gaiety which had hitherto broken 
out involuntarily before my sentences were finished. 
My remarks were now heard with a steady counte- 
nance $ and if a girl happened to give way to habitual 
merriment, her forwardness was reprised with s 
frown by her mother or her aunt. 

Wherever I come I scatter infirmity and disease 
every lady whom I meet in the Mall Is too weary to 
\valk ; all whom I eptr^t to sing are troubled witb 
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tune; which he had » lODch banned hiaoKlf io ob* 
taining, that Mffcne« and infinniqf left him no other 
desire than to die in his native countiy. His wealth 
easily pnxmred him an invitatioo to pass his life with 
us ; and^ being incapable cf ai^ amusement bat cou* 
versation^ he necessarily became familiarised to me, 
whom he found studious and domestick. Pleased 
with an opportunity of imparting my knowledge, and 
eager of any intelligence that might increase it^ I de- 
lighted his curiosity with historical narratives and ex- 
pncatlons of natuire, and gratified his vanity by in- 
quiries after the products of distant countries^ and the 
customs of their inhabitants. 

My brother saw how much I advanced in the fiivour 

of our guest^ who being without heirs was naturally 

expected to enrich the family of bis friend, but never 

attempted to alienate me, nor to ingratiate himself. 

He was indeed little qualified to solicit the affection 

of a traveller, for the remissness of his education had 

left him without any rule of action but his present 

humour. He often forsook the old gentleman in the 

midst of an adventure, because the horn sounded in 

Ihe court-yard, and would have lost an opportunity 

not only of knowing the histonr but sharing the wealtn 

of the Mogul, for die trial of a new pointer, or the 

sight of a horse-race. 

It was therefine not long before our new friend de- 
clared his intention of bequeathing to me the profits 
of his conmieice^ as the only man in the family by 
whom he coold expect them to be rationally enjoyed. 
This ^srinction drew upon me the envy not only of 
my brother bat my Either. 

As no man is willing to believe that he sufifers by 
his own £ndt, they imputed the preference which I 
had oUalped to adnhttory con^liaoces, or malignant 
calamoies. To no purpose did I call upon my patron 
to attett mj iooooeooe, for who will believe what he 

c 3 



wiilm fio be fiJse? In die heMof dita{^Intnient th^. , 
forced their Idmftte b^ lepeatsd maolti to depart &o^ r, 
the house, and I was sbon^ by the same treatnifBD^r 
oUised t9 ibtlow hinu 

' lie duMe hk residence in theconfines of Loodai*. j 
where veu, tranqiiiilUtjr, and medicine, restored hta-^, 
to part of thfc hesAth which he had lost I pteaasi-i 
sn)nielf with peitdving that I was not likely to obbAl:;( 
the immediate posseasion of wealth ^Rdiich iiolabonir-3 
of niikiehadcontribotedtoaoqaite; ahdthatbe, wha.i 
bad thus distinguished me, mAt hope to end his &,] 
without a total frustration of those blesnnffs, wfaiahj'i^ 
whatever be thdr real value, he had sought wtdi f^.^ 
much diligence, and purchased with so manjr wisri* 
tudea of <knger and &dgQe. . 

He^ indeed, left me no reason to repine at hiarani* 
very) for he was willing to tecustom me early to ' 
tise <Kf moiuiy $ and set apart for my expencetf iocli | 
revetioe as I had scarcely dared to image. - I can 
congratulate mysdf that fortune has seen her golden-^ 
cup oDce tasted without inebriation. Neither ray mo- 
desty nor prudence were overwhelmed by affluence j 
my elevation was without insolence, and my expeace 
without profusion. Employing the influence which 
money always confers to the improvenient of my un- ,. 
derstanding, I mingled in parties of gaiety, and in coo- 
fences of learning, appeared ia every place where 
instruction was to-be found, and imagined that, by 
ranging through all the diversities of life, I had ac- 
qo^ted mysdf fully with human nature, and learn- 
ed flSI that was to be known of the ways of men. 

It happened, however, that I soon discovered how 
much was wanted to llie corhpletion of my ktiowledgei 
add found tiMt, aecordidg to Seneca's remark, I &A 
hitherto seen Ihe world but on one side. My patren'i :' 
confidence in hi^ increase of strea^ tempted him t^ 4 
'CarelessDess and irregularity > he caught a fever, bf 4 
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if 1 propose cards^ they are stfilicted with the 
cfa ; if I invite them to die gard^ns^ they cdn- 
ar a crowd. 

this migiit be endured -, but there is d class of 
3 who diink my onderstanding impaired with 
tme, exalt themselves to the dignity of advice^ 
/henever we happen to meet^ pfesmne to pre- 
tny conduct, regulate my (economy, and direct 
rsuits. Another race, equally impertinent and 
^ despicable, are every moment recommending 
an attention to my interest, aild think them* 
entitled, by then: superior prudence, to reproach 
[ speak or move without regard td ptofit. 
1, Mr. Rambler^ isthepower of vrealth, that 
nands the ear of greatness and die eye of besint|r, 
pint to the dull, and anthority to me timorous*, 
(veft hhn from whom it departs, without virtue 
ith6ot understanding, die Sport of caprice, the 
f insolende^ the 'slave, of meanness^ andthtf 
»f ignorance* 

I am, 3rc. 
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> Tibi res antiqwe laudis el artis 
Aggre(Hor, sanctos ausiu recluderefontet, 

, TIRO. 

For thee my taneful accents Will I raise. 
And treat of arts disclos'd in ancient day^ ; 
Once more unlock for thee the sacred spring. 

DETDIir* 

irection of Aristode to those that study pbli'^ 
iB, first to examine and understand what has 
ritten by the ancients upon goternment 3 tl)en t6 
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t]ieireye8 round upnn ihe world, and 
wliat causes the prosperity of communiti 
influenced, and why some are worse and 
admini'itered. 

The same method must be pcrsued I 
hopes to become eminent in any other pi 
ledge. The first task is to search books, 
contemplnte nature. He must first po: 
of the intellectual treasures which the 
former ages has accumulated, aad then t 
increase them by his own collections. 

The mental disease of the present gent 
patience of study, contempt of the grea 
ancient wisdom, and a disposition to rely 
nnassisted genius and natural sagacity. 
the>* happy days have discovered a way to 
the dull caution of our laborious ancestoi 
attempt; they cut the knots of sophistry 
formerly the business of years to untie, ; 
ties by sudden irradiations of intelligeno 
prehend long processes of argument by ii 
tuition. 

Men wJio have flattered themselves inti 
of their own abilities, look down on all wl 
lives over books, as a race of inferiour 
demned by nature to perpetual pupilage, ; 
endeavouring to remedy tholr barrenness 
cultivation, or succour their feebleness 
strength. They presume that none w 
industrious than they, if they were not 
of deficiencies ; and readily conclude, 
places no confidence in his own powers, 
dcsty only to his weakness. 

It is however certain, that no estimal 
danger of erroneous calculations than tho 
man computes tlie force of his own gej 
nerally hap^wns at our entrance into the 
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^ the natutal attraction of similitude^ we associate 

tith men like ourselves, young, sprightly, and ig- 

taant, and rate our accoftiplishments by comparison 

with tlieirs : when we have once obtained an acknow- 

. ledged superiority over our acquaintances, imagination 

'u ^ desire easily extend it over the rest of mankind j 

. tid if DO accident forces us into new emulations, we 

J 90W old, and die in admiration of ourselves. 

, Vanity, thus confirmed in her dominion, readily 

= i Steistothc voice of idleness, and sooths the slumbar 

rflife with continual dreams of excellence and great- 

. •». A man, elated by confidence in his natural vi- 

' pw of fency and sagacity of conjecture, soon con- 

• chdes that he already possesses whatever toil and in- 

• *^ J?^ ^^ confer. He then listens with eagferness to 
^ ^ fc wild objections which folly has raised against the 
"' •BoiDon means of improvement 5 talks of the dark 

t, ^« of indigested knowledge j describes the mis- 
J WCTous effects of heterogeneous sciences fermenting 
- , .■the mind j relates the blunders of lettered ignorance; 

iJf 2?*^^ ^^ *^® heroick merit of those who deviate 
^^ prescription, or shake off authority ; and gives 

• g^/P^^ the inflations of his heart by declaring that be 
[^- *^ nothing to pedants and universities. 

& J^ ^^^ pretensions, however confident, are very 
■'^ I** vain. The laurels which superficial acuteness 
pos in triumphs over ignorance unsupported by vi- 
^?*Y> are observed by Locke to be lost, whenever 
l?« feaniing andrational diligence appear against her j 
' tallies of gaiety are soon repressed by calm confi- 
j and the artifices of subtilty are readily detected 
those, who, having carefully stiidied the question, 
" •'^ not easily confounded or surprised. 
gdfcJJat, though the contemner of books had neither 
3*rj6D deceived by others nor himself, and was really 
"ri^m yith a genius surpassing the ordinary abilities of 
^lil^ind J yet surely such glt'ts of priAidc^noe may be 



IQpr^ prDporly/uige^ at iDcit^meDtt to laboar, t 
eiHXMOTgeiQeDts to negligence. He that neglects 
9qbQr^ ^groond nattuaUy fertile^ is more shame^ 
cvIpaUe, t|i^ be whose fyAd would scarcely reo( 
pepie bis hiisbijndry. 

Cicero reiparki)^ that not to know what ^ bi 
tpmsact^ in farrier tifoes, is to oontinq^^ idwig 
child. If |io use is oaade <^the labour^ i^ pastai 
t|)e Forld ipust nepp^ift al^yays in the m^iiicy ctf knc 
)fi^. ' Thfs discoveriffs of every man must teram 
U^ pis Qwq ^4vant9ge> and t)ie studies of eveiy age 
e?oplQye4 Pn qiiestiopji wbi^h th^ past generation.: 
dlfcus^ and d^rmined* . Wl$ may with as little 
prpacb borrow sci^p(» as manu&ctures fron) our 
^tor^i a|id \% is 9s r^oioqa) to live in caves till 
9wp b9pds \m^ ansc^ a pa)«oe« as to cejopt aU km 
Ijpdgp pf 9|[iphi(epture wbi^ our imderatsiBdiiigi 
Qot supply. 

To (b^ 9tim^t and quickest nUndit is far f« 
f§p learn than tp iny^ait. Tb# priQpiple« <tf furidij 
tick 0iid geometry may be coppr^beod^d by a f: 
^tt^ntion ii^ a few days ; yet who c^p flatter him 
th^t the study of ^ long life would have enabled 1 
to discover them^ when be sees them yet unknowi 
sp roany nations^ whofn he canopt suppose les& li 
rally endpwed with n^turalvreftson than the Gied 
pr Egyptians ? 

Every science was thus f^r ^vanced towards \ 
&ction« by the emulous diligence ot^ contempgi 
^tudents^ and the gradual discoveries of one ^^ \ 
.proving on another. Sometimes unexpected fill 
of instruction were struck out by the fortuitous a 
sion of happy incidents, or an involuntary concurre 
of ideas,, in whiqh the philosopher to whom they b 
pened had no oUier merit than that of knowing tl 
value, drid transmitting, unclouded, to posterity, t 
light which had been kindled by causes out of 
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power. The happiness of these casual illuminations 
no man can promise to himself, because no endeavours 
can procure them 3 and therefore^ whatever be our abi-* 
lities or application^ we must submit to leara from 
others what perhaps would have lain hid for ever from 
human penetration^ had not some remote inquiry 
broaght it to view ; as treasQres are thrown up by the 
ploughman and the digger in the rude exercise of their 
common occupations. 

The man whose genius qualifies him for great un- 
dertakings, must at least be content to learn from 
books the present state of human knowledge; that he 
may not ascribe to himself the invention of arts gene- 
*^ mljy known; weary his attention with experiments of 
- which' the event has been long registered 3 and waste, 
i In attempts which have already succeeded or miscar- 
^ ried, that time which might hav6 been spent with use>* 

fiilness and honour upon new undertakings, 
y ' But, though the study of books is necessary, it is 
^^ not sufficient to constitute literary eminence. He 
s ■ diat wishes to be counted among the benefactors of 
i^i posterity, must add by his own toil to the acquisitions 
t^ of his ancestors, and secure his niemory from neglect 
x:a hy some valuable improvement. This can only be 
5i^ effected by looking out upon the wastes of the intellec- 
r± tnal world, and extending the power of learning over 
regions yet undisciplined and barbarous 3 or by sur* 
■5 veyii^ more exactly our ancient dominions, and dri- 
?c ving ignorance from the fortresses and retreats where 
^ she tknlks undetected and undisturbed. Every science 
^ btt its' difficulties, which yet call for solution before 
■ - wc attempt new systems of knowledge 5 as every 
=" cdnntry has its forests and marshes, . which it would 
~ be wise to cultivate and drain, before distant colonies 
tre projected as a necessaxy discbarge of the exube- 
laoce d inhaUtents. 

VOL. VI. ' H 
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Nomann-er yet became great by imitation. What 
ever hopes for the veneration of mankind must hari 
invention in the deBia;n or the execution ; either thi 
effect masl itself be new, or the means by which it i 
produced. Either truths hitlierlo oiikuown must b 
discovered, or thoie which are already known ea 
forced by strooger etidence, facilitated bycleaier me 
Ihod, or elucidated by brighter illustrations. 

Fame cannot spread wide or endure long that is do 
looted in natiuie, and mantned by art. That whic) 
hopes toresist the blast of inallgnity, and stand fint 
gainst the attacks of time, must contain in itself somi 
original principle of growth. The reputation wbicl 
arises from the detail or tratisportation of borrowei 
sentiments, may spread fur a while like ivy on tlii 
rind of antiquity, but will be torn away by accideni 
or contempt, and suH'ereU to rot unlieeded on the 
ground. 
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Ko wcakneEs of th« human m'md has more frequent- 
Jy incurred animadversion, than the negligence wii 
which men overlook their own faults, however fla- 
grant, and the easiness with wjiicli tbey pardon llwni 
howeri'r fi'eqiicntiy repeated. 
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it seems generally believed, that, as the eyecannot 
see itself, the mind has no Acuities by which it can 
contempdate its own statei and that therefore we have 
Dot means of becoming acquainted with our real cha-> 
racters; an opinion whtcii, like innumerable other 
postulates, an inquirer finds himself inclined to admit 
upon very little evidence, because it aflfords a ready so- 
lution of many difficulties* It will explain why the 
greatest abilities frequently fail to promote the happi- 
sess of those who possess them 3 why those whcr can 
iistinguish with the utmost nicety the boundaries of 
rice aud virtue, suffer them to be confounded in their 
>wii conduct 3 why the active and vigilant resign their 
ilikirs implicitly to the management of others; and why 
the cautious and feaiHd make hourly approaches to^ 
ivards ruin^ without one sigh of solicitude or sthiggle 
Ebr escape. 

When a position teems thus with commodious con- 
sequences^ who can without regret confess it to be 
&lse ? Yet it is certain that declaimers have indulged 
1 disposition to xlescribe the dominion of the passions 
as extended beyond the limits that nature assigned. 
Self-love is often rather arrogant than blind: it does- 
sot hide our faults from ourselves, but persuades us 
that they escape the notice of others, and disposes us to 
resent censures lest we should confess them to be just. 
We are secretly conscious of defects and vices which 
we hope to conceal from the publick eye, and please 
ourselves with innumerable impostures, by which, ia 
reality, nobody is deceived. 

In proof of the dimness of our internal sigliJt, or the 
general inability of ipan to determine rightly conCem*- 
iog his own character, it is common to urge the suc- 
cess of the most absurd and incredible flattery, and the 
resentment always raised by advjce, however soft, be- 
nevolent, and reasonable. But flattery, if its opera- 
ti/Dxx be nearly examined, will be found to owe its ai> 
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etjp^aaet, not to our igcuMnmce but knowledge i 
miuma, and to delight us rather as it console 
wants than displmour possessions. He that sb 
Udt the fevour of his patron by praising him fa 
lities which he can find in himself, will be defeal 
the more daring panegyrist who enriches him 
adscitidous excellence. Jost praise is only a del: 
flattery is a present. The adLnowledgment of 
virtues on woich conscience congratulates us, is 
bute*that we can at any time exact with confid 
but the celebration of those which we only fei{ 
desire without any vigorous endeavours to attain 
IS received as a coomsion of sovereignty over m 
never conquered, as a ^ourable decision of disp 
claims, and is more welcome as it is more grate 

Advice is offensive, not because it lays us o; 
unexpected regret, or convicts us of any fault 
had escaped our notice, but because it snows x 
we are known to others as well as to cmrselvei 
the officious monitor is persecuted with hatrei 
because his accusation is raise, but because he as 
that superiority which we are not willing to gran 
and has dared to detect what we desired to cone 

For this reason advice is commonly ineffectui 
those who follow the call of their desires, with( 
quiry whither they are going, had deviated ignc 
&om the paths of wisdom, and were rushing 
dangers unforeseen, they would readily listen to 
mation that recalls them from theirerrors, anc 
the first alarm by which destruction or infamy 
nounced. Few tliat wander in the wrong wa 
take it for the right 5 they only find it more 8 
and flowery, and indidge their own choice rath< 
approve it : therefore few are persuaded to qui 
adiponition or reproof, since it impresses no ne' 
viction, nor confers any powers of action or resi: 
He that is gravely informed how soon profusic 



inil^ilate his fortune^ hears with little advantage what 
t knew before^ and catches at the next occasion of 
cpense^ because advice has no force to suppress his 
iniQr. He that is told how certainly intemperance 
ill harry him to the grave^ runs with his usual speed 
» a new course of luxury, because hts reason is not 
tvigorated> nor his appetite weakened. 

The mischief of flattery is> not that it persuades any 
lan that he is what^ he is not^ but that it suppresses 
le influence of honest ambition, by raising an opinion 
lat honour may bie gained without the toil of me«^ 
t; and the beneiit of advice arises commonly^ not 
om any new light imparted to the mind, but from 
le discovery which it affords of the publick suffrages, 
[e that could withstand conscience is frighted at in- 
\my, and shame prevails when reason was defeated. 

As we all know our own faults^ and know them 
i^nmionly with many aggravations which human per- 
>icacity cannot discover, there is, perhaps, no man/ 
owever hardened by impudence or dissipated by le- 
ity, sheltered by hy{)ocrisy or blasted by.di^ace, 
rho does not intend some time to review his conduct, 
ud to regulate tlie reniainder of his life by the laws of 
irtue. New temptations indeed attack him, new in- 
itations are oflered by pleasure and interest, and the 
our of reformation is always delayed j every delay 
ives vice another opportunity of fortifying itself by 
labit ; and the change of mannas, though sincerely 
ntended and rationally planned, is referred to the 
ime when some craving passion shall be fully grati-* 
ied^ or some powerful allurement cease its importu<* 
lity. 

Thus procrastination is accumulated on procrasti- 
latiun, and one impediment succeeds another, till age 
ihatters our resolution, or death intercepts the project 
sf amendment. Such is often the end of salutary pur* 
poses^ after they have long delightedJthe imaginations 

h3 
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and appeased tliat dl^iiiet which every mil 
from known misconduct^ when the atteotioi 
diverted by busincis or by pleasure. 

fjothiog surely can tie more unwortfay of a 
able nature, than to contiQue in a slate so op] 
real hxppineEs, as that all the peace of solitu 
felicit}' of medilalioiij must arise from resolt 
forsaking ir. Yet the world will often attbn 
pies of men, who pass moDtlis and years in . 
nual war with their own conviclioos, and a 
dragged by habit, or betrayed by passion, intoj 
which they closed and opened their eyes wi 
poses to avoid; purposes which, though settled 
viciion, ihe first impulse of momentary desin 
overthrows. 

The influence of ctintom is indeed such, that 
quer it will require the utmost efforts of fortil 
virtue; nor can I think any men more worthy ( 
ratioD and renown, than those who have bi 
shackles of haliitu^ vice. This victory, liowe 
different degrees of gloiy at of difiiculty; it 
beroick as the objects of guiliy gratification a 
femiliar, and the recurrence of soliclialion m 
quent. He that, from experience of the tollj 
bition, resigns his offices, may set himself liee 
JroD) templation to squander his life in courts, 
be cannot regain his former station. He wh 
staved by an amorvr'^s pauion, may quit his i 
disgust, aod absence will, without the help ol 
overcome by degrees the desire of retumin 
those appetites to which every place affords tt 
per object, and which require no preparatory r 
or gradual advances, are more tenaciously ai 
the wish is so near the enjoyment, that cor 
often jjrecedes eousidcration; and, before the 
erf" reason can be summouedj the time tor eti 
them is past. 
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[adolence is therefore one of the vices from which 
»se whom it once infects are seldom reformed, 
ery other species of luxury operates upon some ap« 
ite that is quickly satiated^ and requires some con- 
rrence of art or accident which every place will not 
>p]y5 but the desire of ease acts equally at all hours^ 
1 the longer it is indulged is the more increased, 
do nothing is in every man's power j we can never 
nt an o{^rtunity of omitting duties. The lapse to 
iolence is soft and iraperpeptible^ because it is only 
Bere cessation of activity ; but the return to dili- 
ice is difficullt^ because it implies a change from 
t to motion^ from privation to reality. 

FacUis descensus avemi: 
Nodes atque dietpatet atrijanua ditis^ 
Sed revocare graduniy superasque evadere ad auras. 
Hoc opus, hie labor esL 

VI RO. 

The gates of Hell are open ni?ht and day ; 
Smooth the descent, and easy is the way ^ 
But to return, and view the cheerful s1aes> 
In this the task and mighty labour lies^ , 

, ,. BtTSEN. 

>f this vice, as of all others, every man who indulges it 
onscious: we all know our own state, if we could be 
uced to consider it 5 and it might perhaps be useful to 
conquest of all these ensnarers of the mind, if, at cer- 
1 btated days, life was eviewed. Many thinigs neces- 
y are omitted, because we vainly imagine that they 
y be always performed 3 and what cannot be done 
hout pain will for ever be delayed, if the time of 
ng it be left unsettled. No corruption is great but 
long negligence, which can scarcely -prevail in a 
id regularly and frequently awakened by pepodical 
aorse. He tiiat thus breaks his life into parts, will 
d in himself a desire to distinguish every stage of his 
stence by some improvement, and delight himself 
th the approach of the day of recollection, as of the 
le which is to begin a new series of virtue and felicity. 
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Nunquam aUud naturop aliud sapiaitia dicit 
For wisdom ever echoes nature's yoice. 

Every government^ say the polidcians^ is pc 
degenerating towards corruption, from whic 
be rescued at certain periods by the resuscita 
first principles, and the re-establishment of it 
constitution. Every animal body^ accordii 
methodick physicians, is, by the prcKlominanc 
exuberant quality, continually declining to\ 
ease and death, which must be obviated by 
able reduction of the peccant humour to the 
poise which health requires. 

In the same manner the studies ofmank 
least which, not being subject to rigorous d 
tion, admit the influence of fancy and caprice 
petually tending to errour and confubion. 
great principles of truth which the first specu 
covered, the simplicity is embarrassed by 
additions, or the evidence obscured by inac 
gumentation ; and as they descend fiom one 
of writers to another, like light transmitted 1 
to room, they lose their strength and spleu 
fade at last in total evanescence. 

The systems of learning therefore must 
times reviewed. comDlications analvsed ir 
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es which art has engrafted on it. The acci- 
prescriptions of authority, when time has pro- 
iiem veneration^ are often confounded with the 
f nature, and those rules are supposed coeval 
;ason, of which the first rise cannot be disco- 

icism has sometimes permitted fancy to dictate 
W8 by which fancy ought to be restrained, and 

to perplex the principles by which fallacy is 
detected 3 her superintendence of others has 
h1 her to negligence of herself ^ and^ like the 
t Scythians, by extending her conquests over 

regions^ she has lefl her throne vacant to her 

[Mig the laws of which the desire of extending 
ity, or ardour of promoting knowledge^ has 
ted the prescription, ail which writers have 
^, had not the same original right to our re- 
Some are to be considered as fundamental and 
tnsable^ others only as useful and convenient 3 
as dictated by reason and necessity, others as 
i by despotick antiquity j some as invincibly 
ted by their conformity to the order of hature 
eratlons of the intellect ) others as formed by 
It, or instituted by example, and therefore al- 
table to dispute and alteration. - 
t many rules have been advanced without c6n- 
nature or reason, we cannot but suspect^ when 
d it peremptorily decreed by the ancient mas- 
lat only three speaking personages should appear 
e upon the stagey a law which, as the variety 
Lricacy of modem plays has made it impossible 
►bserved, we now violate without scruple^ and, 
srience proves, without inconvenience, 
original of tliis precept was merely accidental. 
\j was a monody, or solitary song in honour of 
is> improved afterwards into a dialogue by the 



[■ 
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addition of anotlier speaker r but Ihe anclei 
inembering that tbe tragedy was at first pror 
only by one, durat not for some lime venture 
two: at last, w ben ciigtom and impunity bE 
tfaem daring, they extended llieir liberty to 
mission of three, but restrained tbcmselvea by 
cal edict from further exorbitance. 

By what accident the number of acts was 
to five, I know not that any author has infori 
but certainly it is not determined by any i 
arising either from the naturu of action pr p 
of exhibitioH. An act is only the represent 
such a part of the business of tlie play as pro 
an unbroken tenour, or without any inter 
pause. Nothing is more evident tlian that i 
real, and by consequence of every draniatici 
the intervals may be more or fewer than fi 
indeed tbe rule is upon the English stage e 
brokeo in eftect, without any other misch 
that which arises from an absurd endeavou 
serve it in appearance. Whenever tbe scene ! 
tbe act ceases, since some time is necessarily ■ 
to elapse wWle the personages of the draiop 
their place. 

"With no greater right to our obedience I 
criticks confined the dramaiick action to : 
number of hours. Probability requires that 
of action should approach somewhat nearly t 
exhibition, and tliose plays will always be 
most happily conducted which crowd the gie 
riety icto the least space. Sut since it will fi 
happen that some delusion must be admitted 
not where the limits of imagination can I 
It is rarely observed tliat minds, not prepos' 
mechanical criticism, fcel any offence from tl 
^on of the intervals betweeu the acts ; nor c; 
eeive it alpsard or impossible, that he who ca 
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Y three hoars into twelve or twenty-four^ might 
lagine with equal ease a greater number. 
I know not whether he that professes to regard no 
her laws than those of nature, will not be inclined 
receive tragi-comedy to his protection, whom, 
iwever generally condemned, her own laurels have 
therto shaded from the fulminations of criticism. 
>r what is there in the mmgled drama which im-r 
irtial reason can condemn ? The connection of im- 
»rcant with trivial incidents, since it is not only 
fomion but perpetual in the world, may surely be 
lowed upop the stage, which pretends only to be 
e mirrour of life. The inipropriety of suppressing 
saioDS before we have raised them to the intended 
katioD, and of diverting the expectation from an 
ent which we keep suspended only to raise it, may 
! speciously urged. But will not experience show 
is objection to be rather subtile tlian just ? Is it not 
-tain that the tragick and comick affections have 
m moved alternately with equal force 5 and that no 
ys have oftener filled the eye with tears, and the 
1st with palpitation, than tnose which are varie* 
!d with interludes of mirth ? 
do not however think it safe to judge of works 
enius merely by the event* The resistless vicissi- 
8 of the heart, this alternate prevalence of merri- 
t and scdemnity, may sometimes be more pro- 
' ascribed to the vigour of the writer than the 
ess of the design: and, instead of vindicating 
comedy by the success of Shakespeare, we ought, 
^, to pay new honours to that transcendent and 
nded genius that could preside over the passions 
"t 5 who, to actuate the affections, needed not 
w gradation of common means, but could fill 
rt with instantaneous jollity or sorrow, amd va- 
disposition as he changed his scenes. Perbiip» 
cts even of Shakespeare^s poetry might have 
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been yet greater, had he not counteracted 1 
and we might have been more interested ii 
stresses of his heroes, had we not been so fr< 
diverted bj the jokes of his bnfibons. 

There are other rules more fixed and ob 
It is necessary that of every play the chie 
should be single ; for, since a pli^ represen 
transaction through its regular maturation to 
event, two actions equally important must e 
constitute two plays. 

As the design of tragedy is to instruct by 
the passions, it must always have a hero, a p 
apparently and incontestably superiour to t 
upon whom the attention may be fixed, 
anxiety suspended. For though, of two pen 
posing each other with equal abilities and ec 
tue, the auditor will inevitably, in time, d 
favourite; yet, as that choice must be without 
gency of conviction, \he hopes or fears which 
will be faint and langmd. Of two heroes a 
confederacy against a common enemy, the v 
dangers will give little emotion, because eac 
our concern with the same right, and the hea 
rest between equal motives. 

It ought to be the first endeavour of a -^ 
distinguish nature from custom ; or that whicl 
blished because it is right, from that which 
only because it is established 5 that he may 
violate essential principles by a desire of nov 
debar himself from the attainment of beauti< 
his view, by a needless fear of breaking rul< 
no literarv dictator had authority to enact. 
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HOM. 

Shame greatly hmtt or greatly helps mankind. 

KLPUINSTOM. 

TO THB SAMBLBR. 
SIB, 

HOUGH one of jour correspondents has presumed to 
ention with some contempt that presence of atten- 
)n, and easiness of address, which the polite have 
ig agreed to celebrate and esteem, yet I cannot be 
rsuaded to think them unworthy of regard or ed- 
ition ; but am inclined to believe that, as we 
kxn value rightly what we have never known the 
ery of wanting, his judgment has been vitiated by 
happiness 5 and that a natural exuberance of assu- 
3 has hindered him from discovering its excel- 
; and use. 

)ig felicity, whether bestowed by constitution, or 

led by early habitudes, I can scarcely contem- 

vitbout envy. I was bred under a man of learn* 

the country, wl^o inculcated nothing but the 

' of knowledge, and the happiness of virtue. 

luency of admonition, and confidence of asser- 

i prevailed upon me to believe, that the splen- 

literature would always attract reverence, if 

ened by corruption. I therefore pursued my 

jvith incessant industry, and avoided every 

lich I had been taught to consider either as 

'I. 1 
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vicious or tending to vice, because I regard 
and reproach as inseparably united, and thi 
tainted reputation tlie greatest calamity. 

At the university, I found no reason for c 
my opinion: for though many among my 
students took the opportunity of a more remi 
pline to gratify their passions 5 yet virtue p 
her natural superiority^ and those who ven 
neglect were not suffered to insult her. Tl 
tion of petty aceoqfiplishments found its way 
receptacles of learning, but \yas observed 
commonly on those who either neglected the 
or could not attain them ; and I was tlieref 
£rmed in the doctrines of my old master, and 
nothing worthy of mv care but the means ol 
or imparting knowledge. 

This purity of manners, and intenseness of 
tion, soon extended my renown, and I was ap 
by those whose opinion I then thought ur 
deceive me, as a young man that gave ur 
hopes of future eminence. My performance 
reached my native province, and my relation 
tulated themselves upon the new honours i 
added to their family. 

I returned home covered with academica 
and fraught with criticism and philosophy, 
and the scholar excited curiosity, and my acq 
was solicited by innumerable invitations. *! 
will always be the wish of benevolence, to hi 
must be the constant aim of ambition ; and I 



dsjr. I set forward vnih great exultation, and thoaght 
myself happy that I had an opportunity of displaying 
my knowledge to so numerous an assembly. I felt 
no sense of my own insufficiency, till, going up stairs 
to the dining-room, I heard the mingled roar of ob- 
streperous merriment. I was, however, disgusted ra- 
ther than terrified, and went forward without dejec- 
tion. The whole company rose at my entrance ; but 
when I saw so many eyes fixed at once upon me, I 
was blasted with a sudden imbecility, I was quelled 
by some nameless power which I found impossible to 
be resisted. My sight was dazzled, my cheeks glowed, 
my perceptions were confounded j I was harassed 
by the multitude of eager salutations, and returned 
the common civilities with hesitation and impropriety^ 
the sense of my own blunders increased my confusion, 
and, before the exchange of ceremonies allowed me 
to sit down, I was ready to sink under the oppress 
MOD a€ surprise ; my voice grew weak^ and my knees 
trembled. 

The assembly then resumed their places, and I sat 

vith my eyes fixed upon the ground. To the ques- 

ioos of curiosity, or the appeals of complaisance, I 

oold seldom answer but with negative monosyllables, 

- professions of ignorance; for the subjects on which 

ey conversed were such as are seldom discussed in 

\oks, and were therefore out of my range of know- 

Ige. At length an old clergyman, who rightly con- 

tured the reason of my conciseness, relieved me 

some questions about the present state of natural 

nvledge, and engaged me, by an appearance of 

bt and opposition, in the explication and defence 

he Newtonian philosophy. 

be consciousness of my own abilities roused me 

depression, and long familiarity witli my subject 

led m^ to discourse with ease and volubility; but, 

%2 
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however I might please myself, I found ver 
added by my demonstrations to the satisfaction 
company ; and my antagonist^ who knew the 
conversation too well to detain their attentio 
upon an unpleasing topic, afler he had comi: 
my acuteness ond compreliension, dismissed tl 
troversy, and resigned me to my former insigni 
and perplexity. 

After dinner, I received from the ladies, w 
heard that I was a wit, an invitation to the tet 
I congratulated myself upon an opportunity to 
from the company, whose gaiety began to be 
tuous, and among whom several hints had beei 
ped of the uselessness of universities, the folly ol 
learning, and the awkwardness of scholars. ' 
ladies, therefore, I flew, as to a refuge from cl 
insult, and rusticity 3 but found xny heart sin 
approached their apartment, and was again 
certed by the ceremonies of entrance, and cor 
ed by the necessity of encountering so many 
once: 

When I sat down I considered that son 
pretty was always said to ladies, and resolved t 
ver my credit by some elegant observation or g 
compliment. I applied myself to the recollec 
all that J had read or heard in praise of beaut 
endeavoured to accommodate some classical c 
ment to the present occasion. I sunk into pr 
meditation, revolved the characters of the here 
old, considered whatever the poets have sung i 

nraisp- 5»nH. nffpr havincr horrn«r»*f1 nnH inv#*ni-#»< 
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uneasy than that in which the man is placed wlio is 
watching an opportunity to speak, without courage 
c to take it when it is offered, and who, though he 
lesolves to give a specimen of his abilities, always 
£nds some reason or other for delaying it to the next 
minute, t was ashamed of silence, yet could tind 
nothing to say of elegance or importance equal to my 
wishes. The ladies, afraid of my learning, thought 
themselves not qualified to propose any subject of 
prattle to a man so famous for dispute, and there was 
nothing on either side but impatience and vexation. 

In this conflict of shame, as I was re-assembling 
my scattered sentiments, and, resolving to force my 
imagination to some sprightly sally, had just found a 
very happy compliment, by too much attention to my 
own meditations I suffered the saucer to drop from 
my hand. The cup was broken, the lap-dog was 
scalded^ a brocaded petticoat was staihed, and the 
whole assembly was thrown into disorder. I now 
considered all hopes of reputation as at an end, and, 
while they w-ere consoling and assisting one another, 
stole away in silence. 

The misadventures of this unhappy day are not yet 
at an ^nd ; I am afraid of meeting the meanest of 
them that triumphed over me in this state of stupidity 
and contempt, and feel the same terrours encroaching 
upon my heart at the sight of those who have once 
impressed them. Shame, above any other passion, 
propagates itself. Before those who have seen me 
confused^ I can never appear without new confusion j 
and the remembrance of the weakness which l for- 
merly discovered, hinders me from acting or speaking 
with my natural force. 

But is this misery, Mr. Rambler, never to cease ? 
have I spent ray lite in study only to become the sport 
ot the ignorant, and debarred myself from all tlwJ 

I 3 
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common enjoyments of youth to collect ideas 
must sleep in silence, and form opinions which 1 
not divulge ? Inform me, dear sir, by what m 
may rescue my facnlties from these shackles of 
ardice, how I may rise to a level with my fi 
beings, recall myself from this languor of iuvoli 
subjection to the free exertion of my intellect 
add lo the power of reasoning the liberty of spet 
1 am, sir, &c. 
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Ckiticish, thoi^h dignified from the earlie: 
by the labours of men eminent for knowledge a 
gacity, and, sinct: the revival of polite literatun 
lavourite study of European scholars, has not ) 
. tained the c^taioty and stability of science, 
nilei bilherto received are seldom drawn froi 
wttled principle or self-evident postulate, or at 
to the natural and invariable constitution of tl 
bat will be found, upcm examination, the art 
edicts of legislators, authorized only by Ihemi 
who, out of various means by which the san 
may be attained, selected such as happened to 
to their own reflection, and then, by a Jaw 
idleDess and timidity were too willii^ to obey 
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bibited new^ experiments of wit, restrained fancy from 
the indnlgence of lier innate inclination to hazard and 
adTentore, and condenoned all future flights of genius 
to pursue the path of the Meonian eagle. 

This authority may be more justly opposed, as it is 
apparently derived from tKem whom they endeavour 
to control ; for we owe few of the rules of writing 
to the acuteness of criticks, who have generally no 
other merit than tliat, having read the works of great 
tutbon with attention, they have observed the ar- 
rangement of their matter, or the graces of their ex- 
pression^ and then expected honour and reverence for 
precepts which they never ^could have inventetl : so 
that practice has introduced rules, rather than rules 
have directed practice. 

For this reason the laws of every species of writing 
have been settled biy the ideas of him who first raised 
it to reputation, without inquiry whether hii per- 
formances were not yet susceptible of improvement. 
The excellencies and faults of celebrated writers have 
been equally recommended to posterity; and, so 
&r has blind reverence prevailed, that even the num- 
ber of their books has been thought worthy of imi- 
tation. 

The invagination of the first authors of lyrick poe- 
try was vehement and rapid, and their knowledge 
various and extensive. Living in an age when science 
had been little cultivated, and when the minds of 
their auditors, not being accustomed to accurate in- 
spection, were easily dazaled by glaring tdeas^ tliey 
applied themselves to instruct, rather by short sen- 
tences and striking thoughts, than by regular atgu^ 
mentation ; and, finding attention more successfully 
excited by sudden sallies and unexpected exclama- 
tions, than by the more artful and placid beauties oi 
metlKxlical deduction^ they loosed their genius to its 
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own course, passed from one sentiraenl to anolber 
wiihout expressing tbe intermediate ideas, mid roved 
M large over the ideal world wicli such lighlaess and 
agilii)', that their footsteps are scarcely to be traced. 

From this accidefilal peculiarity of the ancient 
writers the criticks deduce the rules of lyrick poetry, 
which they l\ave set tree from all the laws by wbich 
other compositions are coiitined, and allow to neglect 
tbe niceties of transition, to start inlo remote digres- 
sions, aiifl lo wander without restraint from one scene 
of imagery to another. 

A writer of later times has, by tlie vivacity of bis 
essays, reconciled mankind to the same licentiousneu 
in soert dissertations j and he tlierefore who wantt 
skill to form a plan, or rliligcnce to pursue it, needi 
only entitle bis pcrforniance an etsay, to acquire the 
right of heaping together ihe collections of half hit 
life, without order, coherence, or propriety. 

Jn writing, as in life, faults are endured witluni 
disgust when tbey are a-ssociatcd wiih transcendent 
merit, and may be sometimes recommended to weak 
jii(ign)enls by the lusire which they obtain from their 
union with excellence ; but it is the busineiis of tbow 
who presume to superintend (be taste or morals of 
mankind, tu separate delusive combinations, and di- 
etinguish tliat which may be praised from that which 
can only be excused. As vices never promote happi- 
ness, though, when m'erpowered by more active and 
more numerous virtues, they cannot totally dcslmj 
itj so confusi<Hi ainl irregularity produce no beauly, 
though they cannot always obstruct the brightness of 
genius and learning. To proceed from one Irudi W 
another, and connect distant propositions by regular 
consequences, is tbe great prerogaIi\e of man. Indei 
pendent and unconnected sentiments flashing upoi 
ihe mind in quick succ^sjtqi, may, for a time, dc* 
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t by their novelty j but they differ from systematical 
oningy as single notes from harmony^ as glance» 
igbtiiing from the radiance of the sun. 
Vhen rules are thus drawn^ rather from prece- 
ts than reason^ there is danger not only from the 
its of an author^ but from the errours of those who 
icise his works; since they may often mislead their 
►ils by false representations, as the Ciceronians of 
sixteenth century were betrayed into barbarisms 
cx>rrupt copies of their darling writer* 
t is established at present, that the proemial lines 
I poem, in which the general subject is proposed^ 
St be void of glitter and embellishment. ** The 
t lines of jParadise Lost/* says Addison^ "are 
baps as plain^ simple^ and unadorned^ as any of 
whole poem ; in which particular the author 
conformed himself to the example of Homer, 
I the precept of Horace." 

This observation seems to have been made by an 
)licit adoption of the common opinion, without 
isideration either of the precept or example. Had 
race been consulted, he would have been found to 
\xt only what should be comprised in the proposi- 
ng not how it should be expressed ; and to have 
nmended Homer in opposition to a meaner poet, 
: for the gradual elevation of his diction, but 
5 judicious expansion of his plan -, for* displaying 
promised events, not for producing unexpected 
gancies : 

■ Speciosa dehinc mir acuta promii, 

Antiphaten Scyllamquey &f cum Cyclope Charybdim. 

But from a cloud of smoke he breaks to light, 
And pcurs his specious miracles to sight ; 
Antiphates his hideous feast devours, 
Charybdis barks, and Polyphemus roars. prancis. 

If the exordial verses of Homer be compared with 



the rest of tlie poem, they will not appear remark- 
able for plauint^sK or simplicity, but rather eminently 
adorned and illuminated : 

ngX^B f ay' h RHTB Tsfln >X)4S Sr a^n Siyitt. 
■AXV g»' £; ilw; i|i^J> U/inii nic 

The m»n for wixiom't various art* renown'd. 

Long cxercis'd ia woei, O muse! resound; 

Who, when his aims bad wrouE^I the deetin'd Tall 

Of sacred Troy, and raz d herlieav'ii'built wait, 

Wand'ring from clime to clime observant itray'd, 

7heir manncn ooted, and iheir italej survey 'd: 

On stormy seai unnumber'd toils he bore, 

Safe with his friends to gainhif naial shore: 

Vain toils ! their impious folly dar'd to prey 

On herds devoted to the gnd of day - 

The god vindictive doom'd them never more 

(Ah! men unbUit} tn touch that natal shore. i 

O (natch some portion of these acts from fate, 1 

Celestial muse! and to our world relate. r*Pt. 

the first verses of the Iliad are in like manner par- 
ticularly splendid, and tlie proposition of the Eneid 
cloiies with dignity and niagDiAcence not often to be 
found even in the poetry of Vii^il. 

The intent of the introduction is to raise especli- 
tion, aiid suspend it : something tlierefore must be 
discovered, and someihiog concealed ; and the poel, 
while the fertility of his invention is yet unkcown, 
may properly recommend himself by the grace of hi) 
language. 

He that reveals ton much, or promises too littlei 
]ie that never itritatei the intellectual appetiiCj or 
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bat imroediatelj satiates it, equally defeats his owo 
>urpose. It is necessary to the pleasure of the reader, 
hat the events should not be anticipated 3 and hovtr 
hen can his attention be invited^ but by grandeur of 
rxpression ? 



■■■ 
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Sunt verba ei voces, quihis hunc lenire dolorem 

Possis et magnam morbi deponere partem, BOR^' 

The power of words, and soothing sounds, appease 
The raging pain, and lessen the disease. 

FRANCIS. 

The imbecility with which Verecandulus complains 
hat the presence of a numerous assembly freezes his 
acuities, is particularly incident to the studious part of 
nankind, whose education necessarily secludes thent 
a their earlier years from mingled converse, till, at 
beir dismission from schools and academies, they 
kmge at once into the tumult of the.world^ and, 
oming fortlv. from the gloom of sohtude, are over- 
owjered by the blaze of publick life. 

It is perhaps kindly provided by nature, that, a» 
le leathers and strength of a bird ^w together, and 
er mdngs are not completed till she b able to fly, so 
xne proportion shoi:dd be preserved in the humaa 
ind between judgment and courage ; the precipita- 
OQ.of inexperience is therefore restrained by shame, 
[kI we remain shackled by timidity till we have 
famed to speak and act with propriety. 

I believe few can review the dayrof their youth 
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without recollecting temptations y/hich shame r 
than virtue enabl^ them to resist; and opi 
which* however erroneous in their principles 
dangerous in their consequerices^ they have pan< 
advance at the hazard of contempt and. hatred, * 
they found themselves irresistibly depressed by ; 
guid anxiety, which seized them at the mom< 
utterance, and still gathered strength from their e 
vours to resist it. 

It generally happens that assiuance keeps an 
pace with ability 3 and the, fear of miscarriage, ^ 
hinders our first attempts, is gradually dissipated 
skill advances towards certainty of success, 
bashfulness, therefore, which prevents disgrace 
short and.^ temporary shame which secures us 
the danger of lasting reproach, cannot be pr 
counted among our misfortunes. 

Bashfulness, however it may inconunode for 
ment, scarcely ever produces evils of long cc 
ancej it msr^ flush the cheek, flutter in the 
deject the eyes, and enchain the tongue, but v 
chiefs soon pass ofl* without remembrance. . 
sometimes exclude pleasure, but seldom opei 
avenue to sorrow or remorse. It is observed 
where, that few have repented of having fori 
tpeak. 

To excite opposition* and inflame malevolea 
the unhappy privilege of courage made arrog 
consciousness of strength. No man finds in J 
any inclination to attack or oppose him who cc 
his superiority by blushing in his presence. Q 
exert^ with apparent fearfulness receive a] 
from every voice, and support from every hand, 
fidence may check resolution and obstruct p< 
ance. but comoensates its embarrassments b' 
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•oftens the severe^ averts eavj fiom excdleiice> and 
censure hoai. miscarriage. 

It may indeed hi^^pen that knowlec^ and virtue 
lemain too long congealed by this frigorifick power^ at 
the principles of vegetation are scxnetimes obstructed 
by lingering fcoalta. He that enters late into a publick 
station, though with all the abilities requisite to tht^ 
discharge of his duty, will find his powers at first im- 
peded by a timidity which he hinoself knows to be 
vicious, and must struggle long against dejection and 
reluctance, before he obtains the fiiU conmiand of his 
own attention, and adds the gracefulness of ease to the 
dignity of merit. 

Far this disease of the mind I know not whether 
any remedies of much efficacy can be found. To ad- 
vise a man unaccustomed to the eyes oi^ multitudes 
to mount a tribunal without perturbation, to tell him 
whose life was past in the shades of contemplation, 
that he must not be 'disconcerted or perplexed in re- 
ceiving and returning the compliments of a splendid 
assembly, is to advise an inhabitant of BrasSl or Suma- 
tra not to shiver at an English winter, or him wSo has 
always lived upon a phrni to look upon a precipice 
witiKHit emotion. It is to suppose custom instanta- 
neously controllable by reason, and to endeavour to 
communicate, by precept, that which only time and 
habit can bestow. 

He that hopes by philosophy and contemplation 
akxie to fortify himself against that a,we which aU, at 
their first appearance on the stage of life, must feel 
fiom the q)ectator8, will, at the hour of need, be 
mocked by his resolution ; and I doubt whether the 
preservatives which Plato relates Alcibiades to have 
leoeived firom Socrates, when he was about to speak 
In publick, proved sufiicient to secure him fix>m the 
powerful fascination. 

Yet, as^the effects of time may by art and industry 

VOL. VI. S, 
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be accelerated or retarded, it cannot be improper to 
consider how this troublesome instinct may be oppos- 
ed when it exceeds ita just proportion, and, insteid of 
repressing petulance and temerity, silences eloquence, 
and debilitates force ; since, though it cannot be 
hoped that anxiety should be immediately dissipated, 
it may be at least somewhat abated ; and the pas- 
sioiM will operate wiiJi less violence when Reason 
rises against diera, than ■while she either slumbers in 
neutrality, or, miiitakiag her Interest, lends them her 



No cause more freqaently produces bashliilne?! 
tlian too high an opinion of our own iniportance. 
He that imagines an assembly filled with his merit, 
pantmg witli espectation, and liuihed with attention, 
easily terrifies himself with the dread of disappointiug 
them, and strains his imagination in pursuit of some- | 
thing that may vindicate the veracity of fame, and 
fihow that his reputation was not gained by chance. 
He considers, that what he shall say or do will never 
be forgotten ; that renown or infamy is suspended 
upon every syllable, and that nothing ought to fiiil 
from him which will not bear the test of time. Un- 
der such solicitude, who can wonder that the mind il 
overwhelmed, and, by struggling with attenipts above 
her strength, quickly sinks into languishment and 
despondency ? 

The moat usefiil medicines are often iinplea 
to the taste. I'hose who are oppressed by their i 
reputation, will, perhaps, not be comforted by hear- 
ing that their cares are unnecessary. But the tnilh 
is, that no man is much regarded by the rest of the 
world He that considers how litUe he dwells upon 
the condition of others, will learn how little theai 
tjon of others is attracted by himself. While wt 
multitudes p^issing before us, of whom, peihaps, not 
one appears to dcsen-e otir notice, or excite our s " 
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Orhus es, et locuples, et ISruto tonsute natus : 

Esse tibi veras credis amidtias f 
Sunt veras i sed quasjuveniSf quas pauper hahebas^ 

Qui novus est, mortem diligit ilk tuam* MART* 

What ! old, and rich, and childless too. 

And yet believe your friends are true ? 

Truth might pernaps to those belong. 

To those who Iov*d you poor and young | 

But, trust me, for the new you have, 

They'll love you dearly-^nin your grave. f , lewis. 

Onb of the complaints uttered by Milton's Samson^ 
9 the anguish of blindness^ is, that he shall pass his life 
inder the direction of others') that he cannot regulate 
us cohduct by hb own knowledge, but must lie at 
he mercy of those who undertake to guide him. 

There is no state more contrary to 'the dignity of 
Arisdomthan perpetual and unlimited dependance, in 
xrhich the understanding lies useless, and every motion 
I received from extemd impulse* Reason is the great 
Hstinction of human nature, the faculty by which we 
tpproach to some degree of association with celestial 
Qtdligences ; but as the excellence of every power ap*- 
)eanonly in its operations, not to have reason, and to 
lave it useless and utiemployed, is nearly the same. 

Such is the weakness of man/ that the esstoce of 
hings is seldom so nuich regarded as external and acci- 
ien^ appendages. A smdl variation of trifling cir« 
mmstances, a slight change of form by an ardficial 
iress, or a casual difference of appearance by a new 
ight and situation, will conciliate affection or excite 
ibhorrence, and detennipe us to pursue or to avoid, 
livery man considers a necessity of compliance witk 

VOi, Yi. J* 
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compmon, For^ wliatever cool reascm may direct, 
it U not fisr for a man of tender and scrupnlcNisgood- 
iie»toi OfvffWok the immediate effect of his own ac- 
lmtt« bv turnii^ bis eyes upon remoter consequences, 
ani %> Ji» iImI -mbkh most give present pain, for the 
su^^ <M^vA« wliQg evil yet unfelt, or securing advants^ 
!ik bust ^ COOM. What is distant is in itself obscure, 
4iiJ». whm ^Kt have no wish to see it, easily escapes 
vor twQCt* cc tAes such a form as desire or imagina- 
tK» bM»«t V|»n it 

t^»iir nan might, for the same reason, in the mul- 
Utntoi that swarm about him, find some kindred mind 
wkfek whidi he could unite in confidence and fiiend- 
fhifri yet we see many strag^ing single about the 
mqdJL unhapi^ for want of an associate, and pining 
^(Mk the necessity of confining their sentiments to their 
«wm bosoms. 

Thk inconvenience arises, in like manner, fionf 
aW g tftt of the will gainst the midentanding. It 'n 
iAtomn difficult to fiiKl a suitable companion, if evexy 
IMD would be content with such as he is quaUfied to 
|leiNe. But if vanity tempts him to Ibrsake hb rank, |s 
mi post himself among those with whom no commoo bs 
interest or mutual pleanire can ever unite fains, he matt § 
aiways live in a state of unsocial separation, widioot 
Indemess and without trust. 

There are many natures which can never appioacb 
inthin a certain distance, and which, when any ine* 
gnlar motive impels them towards contact, seem to 
itart back from each other by some invincible rqnl- 
lion. There are others which immediately cobeie 
whenever they come into the reach of mutual attract 
tk)n, and with very little formality of Keparatkn 
mingle intimately as soon as they meet. £very maiy 
whom either business or curiosity has thrown at huge 
*»e world, will recollect many instances of fond- 
d dislike, which have forced themselves upoa 
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him without the intervention of his judgment) of dis-- 
positions to court some and avoid others^ when he 
could assign no reason for the preference, or none ade- 
quate to the violence of his passions 3 of influence that 
acted instantaneously upon his mind, and which no 
arguments or persuasions could ever overcome. 

Among those with whom time and intercourse 
have made us familiar, we feel our aflfectimis divided 
in diflerent proportions without much regard to moral 
or intellectual merit. Every man knows some whom 
he cannot induce himself to trust, though he has no 
reason to suspect tliat tliey would betray him 5 those 
to whom lie cannot complain, though he never ob- 
served them to want compassion ; those in whose pre- 
sence he never can be gay,' though excited by invita- 
tions to mirth and freedom 5 and those from whom 
be cannot be content to receive instruction, though 
they never insulted his ignorance by contempt or 
ostentation. 

That much regard is to be had to those instincts of 
kindness and dislike, or that reason should blindly 
^low them, I am far from intending to inculcate : 
k is very certain, that by indulgence we may give tliem 
strength which they have not from nature 3 and almost 
every example of ingratitude and treachery proves, 
that by obeying them we may commit our happiness 
to those who are very unwortliy of so great a trust. 
But it may deserve to be remarked^ that since few 
contend much with their inclinations, it is generally 
▼afn to solicit the good- will of those whom we per- 
ceive thus involuntarily alienated from us 3 neither 
knowledge nor virtue will reconcile antipathy 3 and 
tbough officiousness may for a time be admitted, and 
diligence applauded, they will at last be dismissed with 
coldness, or discouraged by neglects 

Some have indeed an occult power of stealing upon 
the afrbctions, of exciting universal benevolence, and 

k3 
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tv. He was at last wise Enough to cdDsider^ that tife 
should not be devote^ wholly to accumulation ; and 
tberefoie^ retiring to his estate, ap{died himself to the 
education of his children, and the coltiTation of do« 
mestick hairiness. 

He passed several jears in this pleasing amusement^ 
and saw his care amply recompeoised : his daughten 
"were celebrated for modesty and elegance, and his 
sons for learning, prudence, and spirit. In time, the 
eagerness with which the neighbouring gentkinen 
courted his alliance obliged him to resign his dandi* 
ters to other families ; the vivacity and curiosity cf nis 
8ops hurried them out of rural privacy into the open 
world, from whence they had npt soon an indinatioD 
toretupi. This, however, he had always hoped ; be 
pleased himself with the success of his schemes, and 
lelt no inconvenience from solitude till an Bipopksj 
deprived him of his wife. 

Thrasybulus had now no companion ; and the ma* 
ladies of encreasing years having taken from him 
muchof the power of procuring amusement for him- 
self, he thought it necessary to procure some inferioor 
friend who might ease him of his economical solici- 
tudes, and divert him by cheerful conversaticm. i^H 
these qualities he soon recollected in Vafer, a clerk in 
one of the offices over which he had formerly pre* 
aided. Vafer was invited to visit his old patron, and 
being by his station acquainted with the present modes 
of life, and by constant practice dexterous in business, 
entertained him witli so many novelties, and so rea^ 
dily disentangled his affairs, that he was desired to re- 
sign his clerkship, and accept a liberal salary in the 
bouse of Tlirasybulus. 

Vafer, having always lived in a state of dependance, 
was well versed in the arts by which favour is obtain- 
ed, aqd could, without repugnance or hesitation, 
0ccominodate himself to every caprice, ^d echo eYe7 
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ose mind is empiofed on the same dbjeds^and who 
refore never harasses the nnderstanding with an- 
astomed ideas^ will be welcomed with ardoar, and 

with regret, unless he destroys tiiose recoromen*- 
ions by fuilt».with which peace and security can^ 

consist. 

[t were hi^ipy, if, m forming friendshipa, virtue 
lid concor with pleasure; hot the greatest part of 
nan gratifications approach so nearly to vice, that 
r who make the delight of others t&irnile of cow- 
;t, can avcnd disineenuoas compliances : yet cer« 
dy he that suffers himself to be driven or allured 
m rirtne, mistakes has own interest, since he gains 
cour by means for whkrh his friend, if ever he be- 
nes wise, must scorn him, and lor which at last he 
ist scorn himself. 



ss 
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OVi ymf ^Wm ytvnt TiinH sal Sinigm. ROM- 

Trail at the leaves diat quiver on the •praysv- 
]uik§ tkem man flduriihesy like them decays^ 

' MR. RAMBLER. 
SIR, ^ 

)u have formerly observed that curiosity oflen ter- 
nates in barren knowledge, and that the mind is 
>mpted to study and inquiry rather by the une^i- 
ss of ignorance than the hope of profit. Nothing 
1 be of less importance to any present interest, tlian 
5 fortune of those who have been long lost in the 
ive, and from Ivhom nothing now can be hoped or 



^Uiers ioe prouucc, or rtxreivcs ine rem or au 
to know through what families the land has ] 
who is registered in the Conqueror's survey 
possessor^ how often it has been forfeited by u 
or how often sold by prodigality. The po\ 
wealth of the present inhabitants of a country 
be much increased by an inquiry after the na 
those barbariaps^ who destroyed one another^ 1 
centuries ago> ia contests for the shelter of wc 
convenience of pasUirage. Yet we see tliat n 
can be at rest in the ec^oyment of a new purcha 
he has learned the hislory of his grounds fro 
ancient inhabitants of the parish^ and that no 
omits to record the actions of their ancestors, he 
bldody, savage, and rapacious. 

The same disposition, as different opportunit 
it fortb^ discovers itself in great or little thic 
have always thought it unworthy of a wise t 
slumber in total inactivity, only because he h; 
to have no employment equal to his ambition 
nius : it is therefore my custom to apply my att 
to the objects before rne j and as I cannot thl 
place wholly unworthy of notice tliat affords a J 
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Many of tbese narratives my indtistiy has been Me 
to extend to a considerable length > bat the woman 
urith whom 1 now lodge has lived only eighteen 
nonths in the hoose^ and can give no account of its 
mcient revolutions $ the plaislerer having, at her en^ 
trance, obliterated, by his white- wash, all the smoky 
Biemorials which former tenants had lef^ npon the 
ceiling, afid perhaps drawn the veil of oblivion over 
politicians, j^ilosophers, and poets. 

When I first cheapened my lodgings, the landlady 
told me, that she hoped I was not an author, for the 
lodgers on the first noor had stipulated diat the upper 
rooms should not be occupied by a noisy trade. I 
very readily promised to give no disturbance to her 
ftmily^ and soon dispatdied a bargain on the usu^ 
fterma. 

I had not slept many nights in ray new apartment 
before I began to inquhre after my predecessors, and 
feond my landlady, whose im^nation is filled chiefly 
with her own af&irs, very ready to give me infiMrma* 
tion. 

Curiosity, like all other desires, produces pain as 
well as pleasure. Before she began her narrative, I 
bad heated my head with expectations of adventures 
and discoveries, of elegance in disguise, and learning 
IB distress ; and was somewhat mortified when I heard 
abet the first tenant was a tailor, of whom nothing 
was remembered but that he complained of his rocHn 
for want of light } and, after having lodged in it ^ 
month, and paid only a week's rent, pawned a piece 
of cloth which he was trusted to cut out, and was 
forced to make a precipitate retreat firom diis quarter 
ci the town. 

The next was a young woman newly arrived from 
the country, who lived for £\e weeks with great re- 
gularity, and became by frequent treats very much 
the favourite of the fiunily, but at last received visits 



asKea. ne uvea in ciose reuremeniy seiaoi 
out till eveoiog» and then returned early^ S09 
cheerful, and at other times dejected. It ^ 
mai kable, that, whatever he purchased, he ne 
small money in his pocket; and, though o 
temperate on other occasions, was always ve! 
and stormy till he received his change. He ] 
, rent with great exactness, and seldom failed 
week to requite nay landlady's civility with a 
At last, such is the fate of human felicity, th< 
was alarmed at midnight by the constable, v 
manded to search the garrets. My landlady i 
him that he had mistaken the door, conduct 
up stairs, where he found the tools of a com 
the tenant had crawled along the roof to an 
house, and escaped ; much to the joy of my la 
who declares him a very honest man, and ^ 
why any body should be hanged for making 
when such numbers are in want of it. She h 
confesses that she shall, for the future^ alwaj 
tion the character of those who take her garre 
out beating down the price. 

The bill was then placed again in the wind< 
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mistaken candour of my friends, and the impotent 
malice of my enemies. Some had read the manu- 
script, and rectified its inaccuracies 5 others had seen 
it in a state so imperfect, that they could not forbear 
to wonder at its present excellence 5 some had con- 
versed with the author at the cofFee^^house 5 and others 
gave hints that they had lent him money. 

I knew that no performance is so favourably read 
as that of a writer who suppresses his name, and there- 
fore resolved to remain concealed, till those by whom 
literary reputation is established had given their suf- 
frages too publickly to retract them. At length my 
bookseller informed me that Aurantius, tlie standing 
patron of merit, had sent inquiries after me, and in- 
vited me to his acquaintance. 

The time which I had long expected was now ar- 
rived. I went to Aurantius with a beating heart, for 
I looked upon our interview as the critical moment of 
my destiny. I was received with civilities, which my 
acadenuck rudeness made me unable to repay ; but 
when I had recovered from my confusion, I prosecut- 
ed the conversation with such liveliness and propriety, 
that I confirmed my new friend in his esteem of my 
abilities, and was dismissed with the utmost ardour of 
profession, and raptures of fondness. 

I was soon summoned to dine with Aurantius, who 
had assembled the most judicious of his friends to 
partake of the entertainment. Again I exerted my 
powers of sentiment and expression, and again found 
every eye sparkling with delight, and every tongue 
silent witl^ attention. I now became familiar at the 
table of Aurantius, but could never, in his most pri- 
vate or jocund hours, obtain more from him than ge- 
neral declarations of esteem, or endearments of tender- 
ness, which included no particular promise, and there-, 
ibre conferred no claim. This frigid reserve some- 
ivt^t disgusted me, and yrhen ^o cqmpl^ined of thre<) 
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days absence^ I took care to inform him wit! 
much importunity of kindness I had been detail 
his rival Pollio. 

Aurantius now considered his honoiu* a» endai 
by the desertion of a wit ; and^ lest I should have 
dinadon to wander^ told me that I could never 
friend more constant and zealous than himself 
indeed he had made no promises^ because be he 
surprise me with advancement^ but had been s 
promoting my interest, and should continue hii 
offices, unless he found the kindness of othep 
desired. 

If you,. Mr. Rambler* have ever ventured yo 
losophy witliin the attraction of greatness, you 
the force of such language introduced with a si 
gracious tenderness, and impressed at the com 
with an air of solemn sincerity. From that m 
gave myself up whc^ly to Aurantius ; and^ as 
mediately resumed his former gaiety, expected 
morning a summons to some employment of ' 
and profit. One month succeeded aiK>ther, s 
defiance of appearances, I still fancied myself nt 
my wishes, and continued to dream of succe 
wake to disappointment. At last the failure 
-tttle fortune compelled me to abate the finery 
I hitherto thought necessary to the compan 
>vhom I associated, and the rank to which I sh 
raised. Aurantius, fi-om the moment in which 
covered my poverty, considered me as fully 
power, and afterwards rather permitted my atte 
than invited it ^ thought himself at liberty tc 



ise lasKs upuD ms, oj requiring me lo wni9 

ich subjects as he tbot^t susceptible of orna- 

id illustration. With these extorted perform- 

e was little satisfied^ because he rardy found 

I the ideas which his own imagination had sug- 

and which he therefore thought more natural 

inc. 

SI the pale of ceremony is broken^ rudeness and 

ioon enter the breach. He now found diat 

bt safely harass me with vexation^ that he had 

he shackles of patronage upon me^ and that I 

neither resist him nor escape. At last^ in the 

year of my servitude^ when the ciaraour e( 

n was vehement, and my necessity known to 

erne, he ofFerered me a small office, but hinted 

jectation that I shocdd marry a young womaa 

-hom he had been acquainted. 

IS not BO far depr^sed by my calamities as to 

r with this proposal ; but, knowing that com^ 

and expostulations would but gratify his inso* 

I turned away with that contempt with which 

never want spirit to treat the wretoh who can 

\he guilt of arobber without the temptation ot 
/". 11 1 ii _ - t__i J &i __i.«. 



Distinction is so pleasing to the pride of 
a gimt part of the paiu and pleasure of 
Irom the gratificaiina or disappointtnent 
cessant wish for superiurity, from the suco 
carriage of secret competitions, from vie 
defeats, of which, though they appear to i 
importance^ in reality none are conscious e 
selves. 

Propoctitmate to the prevalence of this Ic 
b the variety of means by which its att. 
attempted. Every man, however hopeles 
tensions may appear to all but himself, 
project by which he hopes to rise to reputal 
art by which he imagines that the notice oi 
will be attracted J some quality, good or b 
discriminates him from the common herd c 
and by which others may be persuaded t 
compeUed to fear him. The ascents of bor 
ever sleep, never appear inaccessible) be tb 
to scale the precipices by which learning 
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As the greater part of human kind speak and act 
wholly by imitation, most of those who aspire to 
honour and applause propose to tliemselves some ex- 
ample which serves as the model of their conduct 
and the limit of their hopes. Almost every man, if 
closely examined, will be found to have enlisted him- 
self under some leader whom he expects to conduct 
him to renown 5 to have some hero or other, living or 
dead, in his view, whose character, he endeavours to 
assume, and whose performances he labours to eqsal. 

When the original is well chosen, and judiciously 
copied, the imitator oftea arrives at excellence, which 
lie could never have attained without direction 3 for few 
are formed with abilities to discover new possibilities 
of exceUence, and to distinguish themselves by means 
never tried before. 

But folly and idleness often contrive to gratify pride 
at a cheaper rate: not the qualities which are most 
illustrious, but those which are of easiest attainment^ 
ave selected for imitation ; and the honours and rewards 
which publick gratitude has paid to the benefactors 
of mankind, are expected by wretches who can only 
imitate them in their vices and defects, or adopt some 
petty singularities, of which those from whom they 
axe borrowed were secretly ashamed. 

No man rises to such a height as to become conspi-* 
enous, but he is on one side censured by undiscerning 
malice, which reproaches him for his best actions, and 
tlanders bis apparent and incontestible excellencies ; 
and idolized on the other by ignorant admiration, 
which exalts his faults and follies into virtues. It 
foay be observed, that he by whose intimacy his ac- 
coaintauces imagine themselves dignified, generally 
Qifiuses among them his mien and his habits. 3 and 
indeed, without more vigilance than is generally ap- 
plied to tiie regulation of the minuter parts of beha- 
viour, it is not easy, when we converse much with 
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one ivboiei general character eizcites our veneratioD, to 
etome aU contagion of hU peculiarities, even wbeA 
we do not ddibentely think them worthy of our no* 
tice, and when they would have esEcited laughter or 
disgust, had they not been protected by their idlianos 
to nohter qualities, and acddentally oooaorted w\A 
knowledge or with virtue^ 

The ^ilts of a man loved ot honoured aometiaiei 
steal secretly and imperceptibly upon the .wise ioi 
▼irtumis, but, by injudicious fondness orthou§^itiai 
trani^, are adopt^ with design. There is scaioe anf 
&iling of mind or body, any en^r of c^nion, or de- 
pravi^ of practice, whidi, instead of producing shaotf 
and discontent, its natural effects, has not at one tioM 
or other g^ddened vanity with the hopes of pnaae^ 
and been displayed with ostentatious industry by thoM 
who sou^t kindred minds among the wits ot heroeir 
and could prove tfadr relation ooly hf sinnlitnde df 
deformity. 

In consequence of this perverse ambition, evwf 
habit which reason condemns may be indulged aoi 
avowed. When a man is upbraided with his &tiUi^ 
he may indeed be pardoned if he endeavours to roa 
for shelter to some celebrated name ; but it is not is 
be suffered that, from the retreats to which he M 
from infamy, he should issue again with the coofi* 
dence of conquests, and call upon mankind for prstis. 
Vet we see men that waste their patrimony io luioiy, 
destroy their health with debauchery, and eoemHt 
their minds with idleness, because there have bees 
some whom luxury never could sink into contempt^ 
nor idleness hinder from the praise of genius. 

This general inclination of mankind to copy charac' 
ters in the gross, and the force which the recommen- 
dation of illustrious examples adds to the allurementf 
of vice, onght to be considered by all whose characier 
excludes tliem from tJbe shades of secrecy, as Incia 
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Its to scrupulous caution and universal purity of 
mers. No man^ however enslaved to his appe* 
9, or hurried by his passions, can, while he pre- 
^es his intellects unimpaired, please himself with 
moting the corruption of others. He whose me- 
bas enlarged his influence, would surely wish to 
rt it for th^ benefit of ndankind. Yet such will 
the effect of his reputation, while he suffers himself 
indulge in any favourite fault, that they who have no 
ye to reach his excellence will catch at his failings, 
I his virtues will ^be cited to justify the copiers of 
vices. 

[t is particularly the duty of those who consign 
istrioug names to posterity, to take care lest their 
ders be misled by ambiguous examples. That 
iter may be justly condemned as an etiemy to good- 
\s, who suflers fondness or interest to confound 
ht with wrong, or to shelter the &ults which even 
i wisest and the best have committed from that ig- 
niny which guilt ought always to sufifer, and with 
ich it should be more deeply stigmatized whea 
;nified by its neighbourhood to uncommon worth, 
ce we shall be in danger of beholding it with- 
i abhorrence, unless its turpitude be laid open, and 
i eye secured from the deception of surrounding 
endour. 
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ANTIPl 

Young was I once and poor, now rich and old 
A harder case than mine was never told ; 
Blest with the pow*r to use them — I had none ; 
Loaded with riches now — the pow*r is gone. 

r. 

TO THE BAMBLER. 
SIR, 

Thb writers who have undertaken the unpn 
task of moderating desire, exert all the power ( 
eloquence to show that happiness is not th< 
man, and have, by many arguments and exi 
proved the instability of every condition by 
envy or ambition are excited. They have set 
^ujr ayes all the calamities to which we are i 
from the frailty of nature, the influence of ac 
or the stratagems of malice 3 they have terrifiec 
ness with conspiracies, and riches with anxieti 
with criticism, and beauty with disease. ' 
All the force of reason, and all the charms 
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times forces her way by the batteries of atguinent, she 
sekkxn long keeps possession of her conquests, but 
is ejected by some ^voured eoemy^ or at best obtains 
only a nominal sovereignty^ without influence and 
without authority. 

That life is short we are all convinced, and yet suf- 
fer not that conviction to repress our projects or limit 
our expectatictos j that life is miserable we all feel, 
and yet we believe that the time is neat when we 
shall feel it no longer. But to hope happiness and 
Immortality is equally vain. Our state niay indeed be 
more or less embittered, as our duration may be more 
or less contracted ; yet the utmost felicity which we 
can ever attain will be little better than alleviation of 
misery, and we shall always feel mdre pain from our 
wants than pleasure from our enjoyments. The inci- 
dent which I am going to relate will show, that to 
destroy the effect of all oi^r success, it is not necessary 
that any signal calamity should fall upon us, that we 
should be harassed by im^acable persecution, or ex- 
cruciated by irremediable pains ; the brightest hours 
of prosperity have their clouds, and the stream of life, 
if it is not ruffled by obstructions^ will grow putrid by 
stagnation. 

My -father, resolving not to imitate the folly of his 
anceston^ who bad hitherto left the younger sons en- 
cumbrances on the eldest, destined me to d lucrative 
profession ; and I, being careful to lose no opportuni- 
ty of improvement^ was, at the usual time in which 
young men enter the world, well qualified for the ex- 
ercise of the business which I had chosen. 

My eagerness to distinguish myself in publack, and 
jpny impatience of the narrow scheme of life to which 
my indigence confined me, did not suffer me to con- 
tinue long in the town where I was bom. I went 
away as from a place of confinement, with a resolution 
to return no ooore, till I should be able to dazzle with 
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my splendoor those who now looked u^on me with 
contempt^ to reward those who had paid honoanto 
my dawning merits and to show all who had suffered 
me to glide by them unknown and neglected^ how 
much they mistook their interest in omitting to prc^ 
tiate a genius like mine. 

Such were my intentions when I sallied forth into 
the unknown world, in qu^t of riches and honours, 
which I expected to procure in a very short time *, for ji 
what could withhold them from industry and know* ^ 
ledge ? He that indulges hope will always be disap- 
pcnnted. Eeputaticm I very soon obtained ; btU ai 
merit is much more cheaply acknowledged than re- 
warded^ I did not find myself yet enriched in propor- 
tion to my celebrity. 

I had> hoY^ever^ in time^ surmounted the obstacles 
by which envy and competition obstruct the first at- 
tempts of a new claimant^ and saw my opponents and 
oensurers tacitly confessing their despair of success, by 
courting my friendship and yielding to my influence. 
Tliey who once pursued me, were now satisfied to es- 
cape from me 5 and they who had before thought me 
presumptuous in hoping to overtake them, had now 
their utmost wish, if they were permitted, at no great 
distance, quietly to follow me. 

My wants were not madly multiplied as my acqw- 
sitions increased, and the time came, at length, when 
I thought myself enabled to gratify all reasonable 
desires, and when, tlierefore, I resolved to enjoy that 
plenty and serenity which I had been hitherto labour- 
ing to procure, to enjoy them while I was yet neither 
crushed by age into infirmity, nor so habituated to a 
particular manner of life as to be unqualified for new 
studies or entertainments. 

I now quitted my profession, and, to set myself at 
once free from all importunities to resume it, changed 
my residence, and devoted the remaining part of mj 
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time to qttiet and amusement. Amidst innumerable 
projects of pleasure, which resiless ixlleness incited me 
to form, and of which most, when they came to the 
moment of execution, were rejected for others of no 
longer continuance, some accident revived in my ima- 
gination the pleasing ideas of my native place. Jt . 
was now in my power to visit those from whom 1 had 
been so long absent, in such a manner as was consis- 
tent with my former resolution, and I vondered how 
it could happen that 1 had so long delayed my own 
happiness. 

Full of the admiration "which 1 should excite, and 
the homage which I should receive, I dressed my 
servants in a more ostentatious livery, purchased a 
magnificent chariot, and resolved to dazzle the inha- 
bitants of the little town with an unexpected blaze of 
greatness. 

While the preparations tliat vanity required were 
made for my departure, which, as workmen will not 
easily be hurried beyond their ordinary rate, I thought 
very tedious, J solaced my impatience with imagining 
the various censure's that my appearance would pro- 
duce J the hopes which some would ftel from my 
bounty j the tefrrour which my power would strike 
on others j the awkward respect with which I should 
be accosted by timorous officiousness j and the distant 
reverence with which others, less familiar to splen- 
dour and dignity, would be contented to gaze upon 
ine. I deliberated a long time, whether 1 should 
immediately descend to a level with my former ac- 
qtiaintances, or make my condescension more grate- 
ful by a gentle transition from haughtiness and re- 
serve. At lengtli I determined to forget some of my 
companions, till tliey discovered themselves by some 
indubitable token, and to receive the congratulations 
of others upon my good fortune with indifference, 
to show that I always expected what I had now ob- 
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wealth is elevated 'towards higher stations, i 
dom descends to examine the actions of tho 
are placed below the level of its notice, and 
distant regions and lower situations are struggli 
distress, or toiling for bread. Among the mu 
overwhelmed with insuperable calamity, it 
mon to £nd those whom a very little as 
would enable to support themselves with d 
and who yet cannot obtain from near re 
what they see hourly lavished in ostentation^ 
or frolick. 

There are natural reasons why poverty d 
easily conciliate affection. He that has be< 
fined from his infancy to the conversation 
lowest classes of mankind, must necessaril 
those accomplishments which are the usual n 
attracting favour 5 apd though truth, fortitu 
probity^ give an indisputable right to reverei 
kindness, they will not be distinguished by c 
eyes, unless they are brightened by elegance < 
ners, but are cast aside like unpolished gems, o 
none but the artist knows the intrinsick va 

thpir asnprifipfi arpt QmnnfhpH ane\ thp«ir inoni 
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by the man. It aometim^ happens in die combina- 
tions of life^ that important services are performed by 
inferiovirs; but though their zeal and activit)r majr 
be paid by pecuniary rewards, they seldom excite diat 
flow of gratitude, or chXjam that accomulation of 
recompense, with which all think it their duty^toac- 
knowledge the fevour of those who descend to their 
asustance from a higher elevation. To be obliged, 
is to be in some respect inferioar. to another; and 
few willingly indulge the memory of an action wUch 
raises one whom they have alwaya been accostomed 
to think bdow them, but satis^ themselves with £not 
praise and penurious pa3rment, and then drive it fnn 
their own minds, and endeavour to conceal it from die 
knowledge of others. 

It may be always objected to the services of thou 
who can be supposed to want a reward, that th^ 
were produced not by kindness but interest ; they art 
therefore, when they are no longer wanted, easily 
disregarded as arts of insinuation, or strati^enu i 
selfishness. Benefits which are received as ^fts firm 
wealth, are exacted as debts from indigence 5 and be 
tliat in a high station is celebrated for superfiuooi 
goodness, would in a meaner condition have baidf 
been confessed to have done his duty. 

It is scarcely possible for the utmost benevoience 
to oblige, when exerted under the disadvantages of 
great inferiority ; for, by the habitual arrogance d 
wealth, such expectations are commonly formed 
no zeal or industry can satisfy ; and what regard can 
he hope, who has done less than was demanded fiom 
him? 

There are indeed kindnesses conferred which were 
never purchased by precedent favours, and there is 
an affection not arising from gratitude or gross in- 
terest, by which similar natures are attracted to each 
other, without prospect of any other advantage than 
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;isure of exchanging sentiments^ and the hope 
irming their esteem of themselves by the ap- 
on of each other. But this spontaneous fond- 
Idom rises at the sight of poverty, which every 
Tards with liabitual contempt, and of which 
iJause is no more courted by vanity, than the 
lance is solicited by ambition. The most 
IS and disinterested friendship must be resolved 
nto the love of ourselves ^ he therefore whose 
ion or dignity inclines us to consider his 

as a testimonial of desert, will always find our 
open to his endearments. We every day see 
' eminence followed with all the obsequious- 
' dependence, and courted with all the blan- 
nts of flattery, by those who want nothing 
lera but professions of regard, and who think 
Ives liberally^rewarded by a bow, a smile, or 
•race. 

those pi'ejudices which every mind feels more 
in favour of riches, ought, like other opinions, 
only custom and example have impressed upon 
e in time subjected to reason. We must learn 
► separate tlie real character from extraneous 
ns and casual circumstances, to consider closely 
hom'we are about to adopt or to reject > to 
his inclinations as well as his actions -, to trace 
>se virtues which lie torpid in tlie heart for 
r opportunity, and those vices that lurk unseen 

absengti of temptation; that when we find 
aintly shooting in the shades of obscurity, we 

in light and sunshine upon it, and ripen barren 
, into efficacy and power. 
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re is at l^^t tiiis reason why we should be less 
id in our connubial hopes than many who enter 
s same state^ that we have allowed ronr minds 
a no unreasonable expectations^ nor vitiated 
ncies, in the soft hours of courtships with 
of felicity which human power cannot bestow, 
perfection which human virtue cannot attain, 
mpartiality with which we endeavour to in- 
he manners of all whom we have known was 
o much overpowered by our passion, but that 
covered some faults and wetnesses in each 
and joined our hands in conviction, that as 
re advantages to be enjoyed in marriage, there 
onveniencies likewise to be endured j and that, 
;r with confederate intellects and auxiliar vir- 

■ 

ve must find different opinions and opposite 
bions. 

however flatter ourselves, for who is not flat- 
)y himself as well as by others on the day of 
ye? that we are eminently qualified to give 
pleasure. Our birth is without any such re- 
de disparity as can give either an opportunity of 
ig the other with pompous names and splendid 
;s, or of calling in, upon any domestick contro- 
the overbearing assistance of powerful relations. 
>rtune was equally suitable, so that we meet 
t any of those obligations, which always pro- 
^pro^ch or suspicion of reproach, which, though 
lay be forgotten in the gaieties of the first 
, no delicacy will always suppress, or of which 
jpression must be considered as a new favour, 
*paid by tameiiess and submission, till gratitude 
le place of love, and the desire of pissing de- 
:es by degrees into the fear of offending, 
settlements caused no delay j for we did not 
jr affairs to the negociation of wretches who 
have paid their court by multiplying stipult^ 
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enabled him to withhold. He therefore rccc 
the common terms the portion which any Dt 
roan might have brought him, and reserved 
exuberance of acknowledgment for those exa 
which he has jet been able to discover only L 

We did not pass the weeks of courtship lii 
who consider themselves as taking the last 
of pleasure, and resolve not to quit the bowl 
a surfeit, or who know themselves about to i 
piness to hazard, and endeavour to lose their 
danger in the ebriety of perpetual amusemc 
whirl round the gulph before they sink. Hy: 
often repeated a medical axiom, that the sui 
sickness ought not to be wasted in health, W 
that however our eyes may yet sparkle, { 
hearts bound at the presence of each other, 1 
of listlessness and satiety, of peevishness and 
tent, must come at last, in which we shall be 
for relief to shows and recreations ; tliat i 
formity of life must be sometimes diversified, 
vacuities of conversation sometimes supply 
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ne will probably be less tasteless tham that 
whom the authority and avarice of parents 
ost without their consent in their early years, 
tf have accumulated any fund of lefiec* 
>llected materials for mutual entertmnment. 
have often seen rising in the morning to 
d retiring in the afternoon to dose, whose 
was celebrated by their neighbours^ because 
)ened to grow rich by parsimony, and to be 
t by insensibility, and agreed to eat and to 
ther. 

ve both rained with the woild, and aio 
no strangers to the faults and virtues, the 
ad competitions, the hopes and fears of our 
iries. We have both amused our leisure 
», and can therefore recount the events of 
nes, or cite the dictates of ancient wisdom, 
nirrence furnishes us with some hint which 
t other can improve, and if it should happen 
ory or imagination £ajl us, we can retire t6 

unimproving solitude. 

Ii our characters, beheld at a distance, exhi- 
;neral resemblance, yet, a nearer inflection 

such a dissimilitude of our habitudes and 
s, as leaves each some peculiar advantages, 
is that Concordia discors, that suitable dis^ 
t which is alwa3rs necessary to intdlectual 
There may be a total diversity of ideas 
mits no participation of the same delight, 
may likewise be such a conformity of notions 

neither anything to add to the decisiosu 
ler. With such contrariety there can be pp 
th such similarity there can be no pleasure, 
nings, though often formed upoD difierent 
moinate generally in the same conclusion. 
;bts, like rivulets issuing firom distant springs, 

N 3 



be indulged by the private subserviency of a i 
servant, no private interviews with needy relal 
intelligence with spies placed upon each othe 
considered marriage as the most solemn k 
per{)etual friendship, a state from which arti 
concealment are to be banished for ever, and i 
every act of dissinuilation is a breach of faith. 

The impetuous vivacity of youth, and thai 
of deslr«, which the first sight of pleasure i 
produces, have long ceased to hurry us int< 
larity and vehemence ; and experience has s 
that few gratii^cations are too valuable to be s 
to complaisance. We have tliought it convc 
rest from the fatigue of pleasure, and now o 
tinue that course of life into which we ha 
entered, confirmed in our clioice by mutua 
bation, supported in our resolution by mutut 
ragement, and assisted in our efforts by mutui 
tation. 

Such, Mr. Rambler, is our prospect of lif 
spect which, as it is beheld with more attentio 
to open more extensive happiiress, and spread 
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lucb delusions as caution could not escape, since 
sought happiness only in the arms of virtue. We 
sir. 

Your humble Servants, 

HvMBNiBUS, 
TfiANaUILLA. 



168. SATURDAY, OCTOBER 26, 1751. 



'Decipit 



Frons prima multoSy rara metis mtelligit 

Quod iiiteriore condidil cura aiigule, pbjedrus. 

The tinsel glitter, and the specious mien. 
Delude the most ; few pry behind the scene. 

las been observed by Boileau, that " a mean or 
unon thought expressed in pompous diction, 
erally pleases more than a new or noble sen ti- 
lt delivered in low and vulgar language j be- 
se the number is greater of those whom custom 

enabled to judge of wor«ls, than whom study 
qualified to examine things/* 
.^is solution might sail sty, if such only were of- 
ied with meanness of expression as are unable to 
inguish propriety of thought, and to separate pro- 
tions or images from the vehicles by which they 
conveyed to the understanding. But this kind of 
;ust is by no means confined to the ignorant or su- 
Scial ; it operates uniformly and universally upon 
lers of all classes ; every man, Iiowever profound 
bstracted, perceives himself irresistibly alienated by 

terms ; they who profess the most zealous adhe- 
29 to truth are forced to admit tliat she owes part of 
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ber charms to her ornaments; and loses much of her 
power over the soul, when she app e ar* d i agraced by a 
dress uncouth or ill-a^nstcd. 

AVe are all offended by low terms, bat are not dis- 
gusted alike by the same compositions, because we 
do not all agree to censure the same terms as low. 
No word is naturally or intrinacally meaner than an- 
other ', our opinion therefore of words, as of other 
things arbitrarily and capricioosly established, depends 
wholly upon accident and custom. The cottager 
thinks those s^rtments splen^d and spacious, whidi 
an inhabitant of palaces will despise for their inele- 
gance 'y and to him who has passed most of his hours 
with the delicate and polite, many expressions will 
seem sordid, which another, equally acute, may hear 
without offence ; but a mean term never fails to dis- 
please him to whom it appears mean, as poverty is 
certainly and invariably despised, though he who is 
poor in the eyes of some, may, by otiKrs, be envied 
for his wealth. 

Words become low by the occasions to which thcj 
are applied, or the general character of them who use 
them I and the disgust which they produce arises 
from the revival of those images with which they arB 
commonly united. Thus if, in the most solemn dis- 
course, a phrase happens to occur which has been 
successfully emplo)'ed in some ludicrous narrative, the 
gravest auditor finds it difficult to refrain from laugh- 
ter, when they who are not prepossessed by the same 
accidental association, are utterly unable to guess the 
reason of his merriment. Words which convey ideas 
of dignity in one age, are banished from elegant writ- 
ing or conversation in another; because they are in 
time debased by vulgar mouths, and can be no longer 
d without the involuntaiy recollection of unpleas* 




agej». 



lien Macbeth is confirming himself in the horrid 
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rpose of stabbing his king, be breaks out amidst his 
lotions into a wish natural to a. murderer : 

-Come, thick night ! 



And pall thee in the dunnest smoke of hell, 
That my keen knife see not the wound it makes ; 
Nor heav*n peep through the blanket of the 4ark« 
To cry. Hold, hold J 

this passage is exerted all the force of poetry; that 
rce which calls new powers into being, which em- 
dies sentiment^ and an inmates matter ; yet^ perhaps, 
irce any man now peruses it without some distur- 
Dce of h<3 attention from the counteraction of the 
nrds to die ideas. What can be more dreadfiil 
m to implore the presence of night, invested, not in 
mmoD obscurity, but in the smoke of hell ? Yet 
3 efficacy of this invocation is de^royed by the 
lertion of an epithet now seldom heard but in the 
ble> and dun night may come or go without any 
ler notice than contempt. 

If we start into raptures when some hero of the 
ad tells us that $opv i/i^divstai, his lance rages with 
jemess to destroy *, if we are alarmed at the terror 
the soldiers commanded by Caesar to hew down the 
nred grove, who dreaded, says Lucan, »lest the axe 
aed at the oak should fly back upon the striker : 

Si rohora sacra ferirent. 
In sua cTcdebant redituras membra secures. 

None dares wit^ impious steel the grove to rend, 
Lest on himself. the deifein*d stroke descend; 

5 cannot surely but sympathize with the horrors^ of 
vretch about to murder his master, his friend, his 
nefactor, who suspects that the weapon will refuse 

office, and start back from tlie breast which he is 
eparing to violate. Yet this sentiment is weakened 

the name of an instrument used by butchers and 
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cooks in the meanest employments; we^no 
dUateiy amcetve that any cnme of importance 
committed with a hnffe^ or who does not, 
from the long habit of connecting a knife witl 
offices/feel aversion rather than terror ? 

Macbeth proceeds to wish, in the madness < 
that the inspection of heaven may be intercep 
that he may, in the intolutibns'of inferaal d 
escape the eye of providence. This is the 
extravi^nce of determined wickedness ; yet i 
debased by two unfortonate words> that wh: 
deavoor to impress on my readet the energ; 
jlentiment, I can scarce check my risibility, tp 
expression forces itself npon my mind ; for wfa 
out some relaxation of his gravity, can heai 
avengers of guilt peefmg through a blanket ? 

These imperfections of diction are less ol 
the reader, as he is less acquainted with < 
usages 5 they are thdtefore wholly impercept 
foreigner, who learns our language from bo 
will strike a solitary acadetnick less forcibl; 
modish lady. 

Among the numerous requisites that Tc\pst 
complete an author, few are of more impcirta 
an early entrance into the living wprJd. The 
knowledge may be planted in solitude, but 
cultivated in publick. Argumentation may b 
in colleges, and theories formed in relirera* 
the artifice of embellishment, iatid the powe 
traction, can bfe gained only by general conve 

An acquaintance with prevailing customs 
shionable elegance is necessary likewise for ot 
J)oses. The injury that grand imagery suiFc 
unsuitable language, personal merit may ft 
rudeness and indelicacy. When the success oi 
depended on the favour of the queen upO 
coasts he was driven, his celestial protectress 



sufficiently secured agajnst rejection by his 
^ravery^ but decorated him for the interview' 
lematural beauty. Whoever desires, for his 
or himself, what none can reasonably coa- 
le &vour of mankind, must add grace to 
and make his thoughts agreeable as well aa 
Many complain oif neglect who never tried 
t regard. It cannot be expected that the 
yi science or virtue should be solidtoijis to 
excellencies, which they who possess them 
id disguise. Few have abilities so much 
ly the rest of the wcnrld as to be caressed on 
a terms; and he that will not condescend 
imend himself by external embellisl^Qents^ 
imit to the &le of just sentiment meanly ei^-' 
and be ridiculed and forgotten l;>efq^ he iji 
od. 
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tuteum caedit, nee demarsot iofit tagues, rsJUnU* 

lood from bitten nailrthose poems drew ; 
hurn'd, like spittle, from the lips they flew* 

oarDXir. 
> 
^t historians assert that whatever is formed 
; duration arrives slowly to itis. matunty. 
( firmesttimber is of tardy growth> and ani- 
ne>ally exceed each other in longevity, in 
)n to the time between their conception and 

ih.' 

^m^ observation may be extended to tlie off- 

if tll^ mind. Hasty cpoippsitioiiB, liowevec 



No vanity ^an more justly. incur contempt \ 
dignation than that which boasts of negligen 
hurry. For who can bear with patience the 
who claims such superiority to the rest of his s 
as to imagine that mankind are at leisure foi 
tion to his extemporar)' sallies, and that "poster! 
reposite his casual effusions among the treas 
ancient wisdom ? 

Men have sometimes appeared of such trar 
ent abilities, that their sliglrtest and most curso 
formances excel all that labour and study can 
meaner intellects to compose ; as there are reg 
which the spontaneous producfs cannot be e 
in other soils by care and culture. But it is 
dangerous for any man to place himself in th 
of understanding, and fancy that he is born t< 
lustrious without labour, than to omit the c 
husbandry, and expect from his ground the bj 
of. Arabia. 

The greatest part of those who congratulate 
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e, because they discover none higher than 
» 5 and who acquiesce in the first thoughts 
r, because their scantiness of knowledge al* 
1 little choice 3 and the narrowness of their 
)rds themno glimpse of perfection, of that 
dea which human industry has from the first 
1 vainly toiling to approach. They see a 
1 believe that there is nothing beyond their 
vision, as the Patuecos of Spain, who inha- 
lall valley, conceived the surrounding moun- 
e the boundaries of the world. In propor- 
erfection is more distinctly conceived, the 
>f contemplating our own performances will 
»d J it may therefore be observed, that they 
t deserve praise are often afiraid to decide in 
* their own performances j they know how 
still wanting to their completion, and wait 
iety and terrour the determination of the 
*' I please every one else," says Tully> *' but 
isfy myself.'* 

often been inquired, why, notwithstanding 
ices of later ages in science, and the assist- 
ch the infusion of so many new ideas has 
we fall below the ancients in the art of corn- 
Some part of their superiority may be justly 
to the graces of their language, from which 
polished of the present European tongues are 
more than barbarous degenerations. Some 
B they might gain merely by priority, which 
in possession of the most natural sentiments^ 
us nothing but servile repetition or forced 
But the greater part of their praise seems 
)een the just reward of modesty and labour, 
ise of human weakness confined them com- 
t one study, which their knowledge of tlie 
f every science engaged them to prosecute 
efatigai)le diligence. 
VI. o 
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Araong the writera of anticiuitjr I remember none 
tsicept Statius who ventures to n^eiition the speed/ 
production of his writings^ either as an extenuation 
of his faults^ or a proof of hiA facility. Nor did 
Statius^ whrn he considered himself as a candidate for 
lasting reputation^ think a closer atteiHioa unuece»* 
iary, but amidst all his pride and indigence^ the two 
great hasteners of modem poem^, empiojred twelve 
years upon the Thebaid, and tl^nks his claim to rc>* 
oown proportionate to his labour. 

Thebai^mulki crudataUma, 
Teritaff audacijide, Maniuanct 
Gaudiajamce, 

Poiish'd "wrfth endtess toil, my lays 
At length aspire to Mantuan praise. 

Ovid indeed apologizes in his batiishment for the 
imperfection of his letters^ but mentions hi^ want of 
leisure to polish them^ as an addition to his cakun^ 
ties; and was so far from imagining revisals Mi4 
corrections unnecessary, that at his departure from 
Rome he threw his Metamorphoses into the fire, lent 
he should be disgraced by a book which he could not 
liope to finish. 

It seems not often to have happened that the smie 
writer aspired to reputation in verse and piose ; aiid 
of those lew that attempted such diversity of excel- 
lence^ I know not that even one succeeded. Con- 
trary characters they never imagined a single mind 
able to support, and therefbrs no mati is recoftbd to 
have undertaken more than one kind of dramatick 
poetry. 

What they had written, they did not venture in 
their first fondness to thrust into the world, but, on- 
sidering the impropriety of sending forth inconside- 
rately that which cannot be recalled, deferred llw 
publication, if not nine years-, according to th^ direc- 
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of Horace, yet till t^eir ftncy was cocJed after 
raptures uf inveiitnui and the glare of n<^^ty had 
!ed to dazzle the jiidgment. 
here were in tho^e. davs no w-^ekljr or diurnal 
ters ; muliq, di^s, ^ mum htura, ipuph linae, and 
\y rasures^ were cm^sidered ^$ indiftpep^abile requi- 
s ', and that no other method of avtaioiiig lasting 
:se has been yet discovered^ may be cooiactured 
D the blotted manuscripts of Milton now remain* 
, and from thp tardy emissk)|^. of Popp*^ cqh^m)- 
>ns^ delayed more than once 4^ i\\^ incidents to 
ich they alluded were ibrgott^' ttU his ene^nks 
'6 secure from ius satire^ and, wb^t to an honest , 
)d must be more painful, his friepds u'ere deaf to 
encomiums. 

To him, whose eagerness of praise hurries his pro- 
tions soon into the light, many imperfections are 
ivoidable, even where the mind furnishes the mate- 
s, as well as regulates their disposition, and notliin^p 
lends upon search or information. Delay opens 
V veins of thought, the subject dismissed for a tiiTie 
lears with a new train of dependent images, the 
idefits of reading or conversation supply new orna- 
nts or allusions, or meie intermission of tlie ffitigue 
hinking enables the mind to collect new force, and 
ke new excursions. But all those benefits came 
late for him, who, when he was weary with la* 
tr, snatched at tlie recompense, and ^ve his work 
}i2i friends and his enemies a^.soon^s impatience 
pride persuaded hjm to conclude it. 
^ne of the mo^^t pernicious effects of haste is ob« 
lity. He thiit teen>« with a quick succession of, 
as, and perceiveji how one sentiment produces an* 
er, easily believes that he can clearly express wha^ 
BO strongly compreheiici^ 3 he seldom suspects his 
ughts of embarra^isment, while he preserves in 
own memory tlie scries of connection, or his die* 

o 2 
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tkxi of ambigdty> whUe onlj oiie sraise is present 
to his mind. Yet if he has been employed on an abe* 
truse or complicated argument, hewUl find, when 
be has a while withdtavm his mind> and returns as a 
new reader to his work^ that he has only a conjectO" 
ral glimpse of bis own meaning, and that to explain 
it to those whom he desires to instroct> be most open- 
bis sentiments, ^Usentangle his method, and alter bn 
Brrangement. 

Authors and lovers always sufier some Mfatoation, 
from which only^bsence can set them free; and 
every man ought to restore himself to the full exerdiB 
of his judgment, before he does that which he cannot 
do improperly without injuring bis honour and ha 
^piiet, * 






; 
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CofyUeor: si quid. prodest delicti JiUerL pT». - 

I grant the charge ; forgive the &ult confes8*d. 

TO TRB BAMBLBR. 
SIR, 

I AM one of those beings 6'om whom mapy^ that mdt 
at the sight of a)l other misery, think it meritorioof 
to withhold relief 5 one whom the rigour of virtoortt 
indignation dooms to suffer without complaint, and 
perish without regard ; and whom I myself have fcX" 
merly insulted in the pride of reputation and second 
of innocence. ^i 

I am of a good femily, but my father was burthened 
with more children than he could decently support |i 
A wealthy relation,^ as he travelled from London to 



fie 
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his country seat, condesGe&ding to make him a yisit, 
vas touched with compassion bf his narrow fortune^ 
and resohred to ease him of part of his charge, by tak- 
ing the care of a child npon himself. Distress on 
one side, and ambidon on the otlier, were too power* 
fol for parental fondness, and the little family passed 
in review before him, that he might make his dboice. 
I was then ten years old, and, without knowing for 
what purpose I was called to my great cousin, en* 
deavoured to recommend myself by my best courtesy, 
sung htm my prettiest song, told the last story that I 
had read, and so much endeared myself by my inno- 
cence, that he declared his resolution to adopt me^ and 
to educate me with his own daughters. 

My parents felt the common struggles at the thought 

of parting, and some natural tears they dropped, but 

uip'd them soon. They considered, not without that 

false estimation of the value of wealth ^idi poverty 

Jong continued always produces, that I was raised to 

liigher rank than they could give me, and to hopes of 

more ample fortune than they could bequeath. My 

mother sold some of her ornaments to dress me in 

tach a manner as might secure me ^m contempt at 

my first arrival ; and, when she dismissed me, pressed 

me to lier bosom with an embrace that I still feel, 

gave me some precepts of piety, which, l)owever neg- 

fected, I have not forgotten, and uttered pray^s for 

my final happiness, of which I have not yet ceased to 

hooe that they wiU at last be granted. 

My sisters envied my new finery, and seemed not 
HKich to regret our separation ; my father ccmducted me 
to the stage-coach with a kind of cbeerfiil tenderness ; 
tod in a very short time I was transported to splendid 
^wntmefitB, and a luxurious table^ and grew familiar 
to show, noise, and gaiety. 

In three yeaiis my mother died, haviyag implored a 
blessing on her &mily with her last bvtolh. I had 

o3 
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fitde opporto mty to indulge t aocrow which these wn 
nqoetopaztakeiiithiney and therefore socm ceaaed -to 
leJIect mnoh npcm my Iom. My &ther turned all his 
careopon his. other chiMreB^ whom some fbrtnnate 
adventures and unexnected l^gades enabled him, when 
lie died four yean aner my mother, to leave in a coo- 
dition above their expectations. 

I should have shimsd the increase of bis fortune, 
and had once a portion assigned me in his will; bot 
my cousin assunng htm that all care for me was need- 
leas, since he had resolved to .place Qie happily in the j 
world, durected him to divide my part amongst my 
Asters. 

Thus I was . throiSrn npon dependanoe without le- 
aouroe. Being novf at an aoe in which young women 
are initiated into cdmpany, I was no loiter to be lup* 
ported in my former charjcter but at coosidenble ex- 
pence i so that par<tly lest I should wtote money, and 
Xiartly lest my appearance might draw top many com- 
pliments mid assiduities, I was insensibly degraded 
from my equality, and enjoyed few privileges aboie 
the head servant but that of receiving ne wages. 

J felt every indignity^ but knew that resentment 
would precipitate my fkll. I therefore endeavoured 
to continue my importance by little services and active 
officiousness, and, for a time, preserved myself fitw 
neglect, by vi^ithdrawing all pretences to competitiofi» 
and studying to please rather than to shine. Butiof 
interest, notwithstanding this expedient, hourly d^ 
clined, and my cousin's fevourite maid began to ex- Vj 
change repaitees with me, and consult me about tbe 
alterations of a cast gown. 

I was now completely depressed ; and though I hd 
aeen mankind enough to know the necessity of out- 
ward cheerfulness, 1 often withdrew to my chamber 
to vent my giief, or turn my conditioi^ in my mirA j^^ 
and examine by what means I might escape from pef- 
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petual mordfication. At last my schemes and sor* 
Town were interrupted by a sudden change of my 
relation's behaviour, who one day took an occasion, 
when we were left together in a room, to bid me suf- 
fer myself no longer to be insulted, but ^assume the 
place which he always intended m^ to hold in the 
laniily. • He assured me that his wife's preference of 
her own daughters should never hurt me $ and, accom- 
panying his protessiom with a purse of gold, ordered 
me to bespeak a rich suit at the mercer's, and to apply 
privately to him for money when I wanted it, and 
insinuate tliat my other friends supplied me, which he 
would take car0 to confirm. 

By this stratagem, which I did not then understand, 
he filled me with tenderness and gratitude, compelled 
fue to repose on him as my only support, and pro- 
duced a necessity of private conversation. He ofien 
appointed interviews at the house of an acquaintance, 
and sometimes called on me ^ith a coach, and carried 
me abroad. My sense of his &vour, and the desire of 
etaining it, disposed me to unlimited complaisance, 
nd, though 1 saw his kindness grow every day more 
)ud, I did not suffer any suspicion to enter my 
loughts. • At last the wretch took advantage of the 
luiliarity which he enjoyed as my relation, and the 
bmissiou which he exacted as my bene&ctor, to 
uplete the ruin of an orphan, whom his own pro- 
ies had made indigent, whom his indulgence had 
Ited, and his authority subdued, 
know not why it should afford subject of exult- 
n, to overpower on any terms the resolution, or 
rise the caution of a girl ; but of all the boasters 
deck themselves in the spoils of innocence and 
ty, they surely have the least pretensions to tri- 
\i, who submit to owe their success to some 
1 influence. They neitlier employ the graces 
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^ 6ac7,jM»4bp force qf nAderstanduig, in their at- 
tempti ; dim^ i.^miot pl«»e tbeir vflDit^ with the ait 
of their a^M«ii^iea, the delicacy of their adalatioiis^ 
the elcgaaoe ^f :tbeir addreat» or the efficacj of their 
•loqneaoe % nor applaud thenndves as pasaessed of 
any qualities by which aflhction it attracted. Tbey 
aumiount no obatades, they d^sat no rivals, hnt at* 
tack only ttiose who cannot resist^ axid are often con-i 
.tent to poMcas the ix>dy, without any solicitude to gain 
the heait. 

Many of those despicnble wretches does my present 
acquaintance with infiimy and widcedness enal^ me 
to number among the heroes of debauchery j, x^ 
tiles whom their own servants would have despisd, 
iiad they not been thei^ servants, and with whom 
•beggary would have disdained intercoorse, had jbe 
sot been lured by hopes of relief. Many of the 
lieingi which are now rioting in taverns, or shivering 
HI the streets, have been corrupted, not by artR of 
^Uantrv virhich stole gradually upon the affiections 
^nd laid pnulence asleep, but by the fear of losing 
-benefits wiiich were never intended, or of incurring 
resentment which they could not escape 5 some haie 
lieen frighted by masters, and some awed by gpaxdiani 
into ruin. 

Qur crime had its usual consequence, and he sees 

rirccived that I could not long continue in his £unOy. 
was distracted at the thought of the reproach wbidi 
I now believed inevitable. He cojmforted me wirli 
-hopes of eluding all discovery, and often i^)brsi(N 
me with the aniLiety whicli perhaps none but himself 
saw in my ccyuntmanoe ; but at last mingled his asm- 
ranees of protection and maintenance with menaces of j,^ 
total desertion; if, in tlie. moments of p«dturhatioB, 
I should suffer his secret to escape, or endeavour ic 
throw on him any part of my infamy. 
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Thus passed the dismal hours^ till my retreat could 
no longer be delayed. It was pretended that my re- 
lations had sent for me to a distant coUnty^ and I 
entered upon a state which shall be deschb^ in my^ 
next letter. 

I am^ Sir^ &c. 

MlSELLA. 



N* i;i. TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 5, i;si, 

Tcedet casU convexa tueri, viro. 

park is the sun, iand loathsome is the day. 

TO THB RAMBLER. 
SIR, 

All SELL A now sits down to continue her narrative. I 
am convinced that nothing would more powerfully 
{meserve youth fi'om irregularity, or guard inexpe* 
tience from seduction, than a just description of the 
Condition into which the wanton plunges herself, and 
' therefore hope that my letter may be a sufficient anti- 
dote to my example. 

After the distraction, hesitation, and delays which 
tbe timidity of guilt naturally produces, I was removed 
to lodgings in a distant part of the town, under one 
of the characters commonly assumed upon such dcca« 
■ions. Here being by my circumstances condemned 
%> solitude, I passed most of my hours in bitterness 
and anguish. Tbe conversation of the people with 
^hom I was placed was not at all capable of engag- 
ing my attention, or dispossessing the reigning ideas. 
I^h^ books which I carried to my retreat were such a> 



heightened my nbhorrence of myself i fear I was not 
8o far abandoned as to aiok voluntarily into ^omiptJoo« 
or endeavour to conceal from my own muid the. enor- 
mity of my crime. 

My relation remitted none of his fondness, but vi- 
sited me so often, that I was sometimes afraid lest bis 
assiduity should expose him to suspicion. Whenever 
he came he found me weeping, and was therefore less ^ 
delightfully entertained than he expected. After 6ce* 
quent expostulations upon the unreasonableqess of my 
sorrow, and innumerable protestations of everlasting '^ 
regard, he at last found that I was morenflected witi | 
the loss of my innocence than the danger of mj 
fame, and, that he might not be disturbed by my re* 
morse, began to lull my conscience with the opiates 
of irreligion. His arguments were such as my coane 
of life has since exposed me often to the necessity ef 
hearing, vulgar, empty, and fallacious j yet, they at 
first confounded me by th^ir novelty, filled me with i 
xioubt and perplexity, and interrupted that peace wludi i 
I began to feel from the sincerity of my repentancii ^^ 
without substituting any other support. I listened I k 
while to his impious gabble ; but its influence was iood ^ 
overpowered by natural reason and early educatioOi 
and the convictions which this new attempt gave oe 
of his baseness completed my abhorrence. I have 
heard of barbarians, who, when tempests drive ship! K 
upon t'leir coast, decoy them to the rocks that tbcjr 
may plunder their lading,—- and have always thou|^t 
that wretches, thus merciless in their depredatioitfi 
ought to be destroyed by a general insurrection of flfl 
social beings j yet, how light is this guilt to the cms \. 
of him, who, in the agitations of remorse, cuts au^J" U^^ 
tlie anchor of piety, and, when he has drawn asi»l« fe- 
credulity from the paths of virtue, hides die light (f |{- 
heaven which would direct her to return ! I ^^ 1= 
hitherto considered him as a man equally betrayed I;-. 
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tywfAf hf fSbit cMcmitnod w ipfwlll^ 9tm 9^ 
itji bat I now «w with hoftQur that b« mtm 
iAg to petpetiiate his gittificition, frnd wm 
tttofitme lo his purpoMj by conipltta And nft* 
)TniptioD. 

iictlpc, hovrever, was not yet in mr powt r. I 
topfwrt the expenecs of my condition i only by 
itinaance of his £ivour. He previiled ell tbst 
Pessary, and in a* few weeks congratulated me 
ay escape fh>m the danger which we had both 
ed with so mudi aAxiety. I then began to re- 
lim of his promise to restore me with my fame 
red to the world. He promised me In general 
that nothing should be wanting wmch his 
Gould add to my happiness, but forbore to n» 
oe fi-om my confinement. I knew how much 
septioo in the world depended omm my speedy 
, and wm therefore outn^eonsiy impatlMf of 
b9«» whidb I now peroMved lo be only arti- 
f iewdDess. He ti^ me at laH, wkb m ap- 
cse of sorrow, that all hopes of fesCoratkm fO my 
r atjae wm for ever predodedi that chance 

' my secosCy aod cnalice dwrnlfBd k| 
J now fonained^ but io seek a fiacn»ii 

where cnfioaiiy Of h ifff4 toifAA nyyer 
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MXimn, but in time appeued ofe nd ed at my importip 
fiitj and dislrost ; and having one iday endeavoured 
to sootjie me with uncommon expressions of tender- 
ness^ when he found my discontent . immoveabfe, left 
me with some inarticufate naurmurs of anger. I w» 
pleased that he was at last roused to 8eninbiUty,aiid, 
expecting that at his neU visit he would oompij with 
my request^ lived with great tranquillity upon tbe 
money in my hands^ and was so much i^based witli 
this pause of persecution^ that I did not reflect hot 
much his absence had exceeded the usual intenrsl^ 
till I was alarmed with the dai^er of wanting sofaiii* 
teoce. I then suddenly contracted my expencob 
but was unwilling to supplicate for assistance. V^ 
cessity^ however, soon overcame my ootodesty ornf 
pride^ and 1 applied to him by a letter, but had no 
answer. I writ in terms more pressing, but without 
effect. I then sent an agent to inquire after hiin» 
who informed me, .that he had quitted his house, flol 
was gone with hisfaqaily to reside for sonie time ca 
his estate in Ireland. 

However shocked at this abrupt departure, I vs 
yet unwilling to believe that he could wholly aban- 
don me, and therefore, by the sale of my clotheSi ' 
supported.myself, expecting that every post would bnog 
roe relief. Thus I passed seven months between 
hope and dejection, in a gradual approach to porer^ 
and distress, emaciated with discontent, and beynldtfcd 
with uncertaint}\ At last, my landlady, after maaj 
hints of the necessity ofa new lover, took the opptf* 
tunity of my absence to search my boxes, and, mMg 
some of my apparel, seized the remainder for m^ 
and led me to the door. 

To remonstrate against legal cruelty, was vain; Uj 
supplicate obdurate brutality, was hopiJess. I iff# 
away I knew not whither, and wandered about witl^ 
jQUt any settled purpoie^ unacquainted with the nM 

7 
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expedients of misery, unqualified for laborious offices, 
ifraid to meet an eye that had seen me before, and 
hopeless of relief from those who were strangers to" 
my former condition. Night came on in the midst 
of my distraction, and I still continued to wander till 
the menaces of the watch obliged me to shelter 
myself in a covered passage. 

Next dstjj I procured a lodging in the backward 
arret of ;i mean house, and employed my landlady to 
MMfuire for a service. My applications were generally 
♦ejected for want of a character. At length I was re- 
ieived at a draper's ; but when it was known to my 
mistress that I had only one gown, and that of silk, 
ibe was of opinion that I looked like a thief, and 
Without warning hurried me away. I then tried to 
topport myself by my needje ; and, by my landlady's 
recommendation, obtained a little work from a shop, 
and for tliree weeks lived without repiningj but 
when my punctuality had gained me so mucii reputa- 
tion, that I was trusted to make up a head of som« 
value> one of my fdlovv-lodgers stole tlie lace, and I 
wasoblied to fly from a prosecution. 

Thus driven again into the streets, I lived upon the 
least that could support me, and at night accommo-> 
4ated myself under pent-houses as well as 1 could. At 
length I became absolutely penn^'less, and, having 
UroUed all day without sustenance, was, at the close 
of evening, acco'^ted by an elderly man, with an in- 
vitation to a tavefn. I refused him wkh hesitation } 
lie seized me by the hand^, and drew me into a neigh* 
tooling boose, wliere, when he saw my face pale with 
longer, and my eyes swelling with tears, he spumed 
me fiom him, and bade me cant and whine in some 
4afaer place; he /or his part would take care of his^ 
^od^ts. 

1 4(till continued to stand m the way, having scarce-* 
fy ftiei^th to walk further,, whea anotlves »^)Oii %V 

VOL. VI. ^' r 



In this abject statfj J havre now passed foil 
the drudge of extortion and the sport of drunk 
sometimes the property of one man, and soi 
the common prey of accidental lewdness; ate 
tricked up for sale by the mistress of a brothe 
other begging in the streets to be relieve 
hunger by wickedness ; without any hope in 
but of Ending some whom folly or excess maj 
to my allurements, and without any reflec 
night, but such as guilt and terrour impress u{ 

If those who pass their days in plenty and ! 
could visit for an hour the dismal receptacles 1 
the prostitute retires from her nocturnal ex4 
and see the wretches that lie crowded togetl 
with intemperance, ghasdy with famine, i 
withfildi, and noisome with disease j it wool 
easy for any degree of ablK>rrence to hardc 
against compassion, or to repress the desir 
they must immediately teel to i-escue such nu 
human beings from a ttate so dreadful. 
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m blowing the same practices in another country ; 
: others are only precluded by infamy from refor- 
tion> and would gladly be delivered on any terms 
on the necessity of guilty and the tyranny of chance. 
» l^ace but a populous city can afibrd opportunities 
open prostitution, and where the eye of justice can 
$nd to individuals, those who cannot be made goo4 
y be restrained from mischief. For my part, I 
old exult at the privilege of banishment, and think 
self happy in any region that should restore . me 
» again to hooes^ and peace. 

I am. Sir, &c. 

MiSKLLA. 
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Saspe rogatt soles qtuUis sirfi, Prisceyfuherus 

SiJUm locupUs; simque repente poteru, 
Qutmqvam posse putas mores narrare futures f 

Die mihi, tijios tu leo,quali$ eris. mart. '. 

Priscut, you Ve often ask'd me how Vd live, 
S^Ott*d fate- at once both wealth and honour give. 
What soul his future conduct can foresee ? 
Tell me what sort of lion you would be. r.'i.]»v^i9« 

»THiKO has been longer observed, than that' % 
inge of fortu6e causes a change of manners 5 and 
t it is difficult to conjecture from the conduct of 
1 whom we see in a low condition, how he would 
, if wealtli and power were put into his hands. 
t it is generally agreed, that few men are made 
ter br ^uence or ej^ltation^ and that the powers 
the suind, when they are unbound and expanded by 
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the Bun-sliine of felicity» more frequently lusuiriatB 
into follies than biossorn into goodneM, • 

Many observations have 0QQcurre4 to establish tiu* 
opinion, and it is not likely soon to beoome obsolete^ 
for want of new occasicms to revive it. Xhe greater 
part of mankind are corrupt in every oonditioii, and. 
difier in high and in low stations, pnly as tUey have 
more or fewer of^wrtiuuties of giatilj^ng thor de» 
«res^ oras they are moreor less restrained by hnmsa 
censures. Mai^y vitiate their principles in tlie. acqni- 
sition of riches ; and who can wonder that whatii^ 
gained by fiaudand extortion is enjoyed with tyranny 
and excess? 

Yet I am willing to believe that the d^ravatioo d 
the mind by external advantages, thou^ certainly not 
uncommon, yet approaches not so nearly to iintvem* 
lity, as some have asserted in the bit^erxiess of le- 
sentment, or heat of declamation. 

Whoever rises above those who once pleased them- 
selves with equality, will have many malevolent gaien 
at his eminence. To gain sooner than others that 
which all pursue with the same ardour, and to which 
all imagine themselves entitled, will for ever be s 
crime. When those who started with us in the race 
of life, leave us so far behind that we have little hops 
to overtake them, we revenge our disappointment bf 
remarks on the arts of supplantation by which Aef 
gained the advantage, or on the folly and ant)gance 
with which they possess it. Of them whose rise we 
could not hinder, we solace ourselves by prognosticat* 
ing the fall. 

It is impossible for human purity not to betray to 
an eye, thus sharpened by malignity, some status 
ivhich lay concealed and unregarded, while nons 
thought it their interest to discover them j nor can th« 
ipost circumspect attention, or steady rectitude, eicapi 
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lacne from censors who ha^'e no inclination lo ap- 
novc. Riches therefore, perhaps, do not no oiften 
reduce crimes as incite accusers. 
Tbe common charge against those who rise above 
leir original condition, is that of pride. Jt is certain 
tat aaceess naturally confirms ns in a favourable opt- 
ion of onr own abilities. Sca'-ce any man U willing 
» allot to accident, friendship, and a thousand causes, 
hich concur in every event without Jiuman coiltri- 
mce or interposition, the part which they noay justly 
aim in his advancement. We rate ourselves by our 
Ttune rather tlian our virtual, and exorbitant claims 
B quickly prodnced by imaginary merit. But cap- 
sosness and jealousy are likewige easily offended, and 
I him who studiously looks l<)r an aflTront, every mode 
FtMhavioor will supply it ; freedom Will be rudenew, 
ul reserve aoUenneas $ mirth will be negligence, and 
lioosnioss formality 4 when he is r.'^ved with oere* 
tony^ distance and respect are inculcated } if he is 
eated with familiarity, he concludes himself insulted 
r condesoensbus. 

It mutt however be confessed, that as all sudden 
langesare dangerous, a quick transition from poverty 
» jbtindance can seldom be made with safety. He 
lat has k>ng lived within sight of pleasures which he 
mid not reach, will need more than common mtxle- 
tidn, not to lose his reason in unbounded riot, when 
\ey are first put into his power. 
Every possession is endeared by novelty; every 
vtification is exaggerated by desire. It is difficult 
)t vto estimate what is lately gained above its real 
lue 'y it k impossible not to annex greater happiness 
that condition fi-om which we are rmwillingiy ex»- 
iided, than nature has qualified us to obtain. For 
is reason, the remote mheritor of an unexpected 
rtune may be generally distinguished from those 
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who ait enriched in the comiiaon course of lineal dt^ 
acent^ by bb greater haste to enjoy his wealtli^ by the 
finery of his dress, the pomp (^ his eqimag^, the 
apleiidour of his furniture, and the luxury ofnis table. 

A thousand things which £uniliarity discovers to 
be of little value, have power for a time to seize the 
imaginatioo. A Viiginian king, when the Europeans 
Lad fixed a lock on &b door, was so delighted to find 
bis subjects admitted or excluded with such &cil]^, 
that it was firom morning to evening bis whole em* 
plovment to turn the key. We, among whom locb 
and keys have been longer in use, are inclined to 
laugh at this Amencan amusement; yet I doubt 
whether this paper will have a nogle re^er that mi^ 
not apply the story to himself, and recollect some boon 
of his life in which he has be^i equally oveipowocd 
by the transitory charms of trifling novelty. 

Some indulgence Is due to him whom a happy gals 
of fortune has suddenly tranroorted into new regiooiy 
where unaccustomed lustre dazzles his eyes, and un- 
tasted delicacies solicit his appetite. Let him not bs 
considered as lost in hopeless degeneracy, though be 
for a while forgets the regard due to others, toiih 
dulge thecpntetnplation of himself, and in the extra* 
vagance of his first raptures expects that bis eye shoaU 
regulate the motions of all that approach him, andbtf 
opinion be received as decisive and oraculous. Hii 
intoxication will give way to time $ the madness of 
joy will fume imperceptibly away -, the sense of bis 
insufficient will soon return; he will remember tbit 
the co-operation of others is necessary to his happi- 
ness, and learn to conciliate their regard by reciprocal 
beneficence. 

I here is, at least, one consideration which ought to 
alleviate our censures of the powerful and rich. To 
imagine them chargeable with all the guilt and Mj 



of their own actions^ is to be very little acqoaiuted 
with the world. 

Dg Fabtofu pouveir vous ignorn VyrresM, 
Et du lachtfiateur Id voix enchant eresse. 

Thou hast oot known the giddy whirls Df f^te, 
Nur aervile iUuericfr which cuchaut the great. 

Miss A. W. 

He that can do much good or barm, will not find 
many whom ambition or cowardice will suffer to be 
raicere. While we live upon the level with the rest 
of naankindi we are reminded of our duty by the ad- 
noDitions of friends and reproaches of enemies ; but 
men who stand in the highest ranks of society^ seldom 
hear of their faults 3 if by any accident an opprobri- 
ous damoUr reaches their ears, flattery is always at 
band to pour in her opiates^ to quiet conviction, and 
obtund remorse. 

Favour is seldom gained but by conformity ia vice. 
Virtue can stand without assistance, and considers her- 
self a« very little obliged by countenance and appro-* 
bation : but vice, spiritiess and timorous, seeks the 
f belter of crowds, and suppMt of confederacy. The 
sycophant, therefore, neglects the good qualities of 
hia patron, and employs all his art on his weaknesses 
and follies, regales his reigning vanity, or stimulated 
his pne\'alent desires. 

•Virtue is sufficiently difficult with any circum- 
stances, but the difliculty is incieased when reproof 
and advice are frighted away. In common life, rea- 
son and conscience have only the appetites and passions 
to encounter 5 but in higher stations they must op- 
pose artifice and adulation. He, tlierefore, that 
yields to such temptations, cannot give those who 
look upon his miscarriage much reason for exultation, 
since lew can justly presume that from the same 
tnaire they sliould have been able to escape* 
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Quo virlus, quofcrat error? BOt» 

Now say, where'virtue- stops, and vice begins ? . , . 

■ t 

As any action or posture, long continue4> will distort 
and disfigure the limbs j so the mind likewise isxrb* 
pled and contracted bv peipetual applicatioa to m 
same set of ideas. It is ea^y to guess the trade c£m 
artisan by his knees, his fingers, or his shoulders: 
and there axe few among men of tlie more llbexs^ jpt^ li 
fessions, whose minds do not carry the brand of their j 
calling, or whose conversation does not quickly dis- i 
cover to what class of the community they beloi^. 

These peculiaiities have been o' gneat use, in tl^g^* ' 
neral hostility which every part of mankind exenciief 
against the rest, to.fiirnish insults and sarcasms. Eveij 
art has its dialect, uncouth and ungrateful to all wim 
custom has not reconciled to its sound, and which 
therefore becomes ridiculous by a slight misapplicft> 
tion, or unnecessary repetition. ; 

The general reproach with which ignorance 18: 
vengesihe superciliousness of learning, is that of pe- 
dantry ; a censure which eyery man incurs, who bai 
at any time the misfortune to talk to tliose who <aa^ 
cant understand him, and by which the modest and 
timorous are sometimes frighted firom the. di|^>lay U ^■ 
^eir acquisitions, and the exertion of their powers. 

The name of a pedant is so formidaUe to yoan 
men when they first sally from their colleges, and it 
so liberally scattered by those who mean to boast their 
elegance of education, easiness of ^poanners, and kno«- 
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ledge of the worlds that it seems to require particular 
consideration ; since^ perhaps, if it were once under- 
stood, many a heart might be freed from painfiil ap- 
prebensionsj and many a tongue delivered from re- 
straint. 

Pedantry is the unseasonable ostentation of learning. 
It may be discovered either in the choice of a subject, 
or in the manner of treating it. He is undoubtedly 
gailty of pedantry, who, when he has made himself 
roaster of some abstruse and uncultivated part of 
knowledge, obtrudes his remarks and discoveries 
upon those whom he believes unable to judge of his 
proficiency, and from whom> as he cannot fear con- 
tradiction, be cannot properly expect applause. 

To this error the student is sometimes betrayed by 
the natural recurrence of the mind to its common em- 
ployment, by the pleasure which every man receives 
from the recollection of pleasing images, and the de- 
sire of dwelling upon topicks on which he know^ 
himseif able to speak with justness. But because we 
are seldom so far prejudiced in ^vouf of each other, 
as to search out for palliations, this failure of politeness 
in imputed always to vanity; and the harmless colle- 
giate, who, perhaps, intended entertainment and in- 
ttructtoQ^ or at worst only spoke without sufficient 
reflection upon the character of his hearers, is censured 
IS arrogant or overbearing, and eager to extend his 
feoown, in contempt of the convenience of society, 
and the laws of conversation. 

All discourse of which others cannot partake, is not 

CMily an irksome usurpation of the time devoted to 

plfarmrp and entertainment, but, what nevq: fails to 

excite very keen resentment, an insolent assertion of 

•nperiority, and a triumph, over less enlightened un- 

cleratandings. The pedant is, therefore, not only 

lieard with weariness, but malignity j and those who 

Conceive themselves insulted by his knowlcdg^e^xi^N^ 



sentiment and meanness of expression. 

There prevails among men of Jetters an 
diat all appearance of science is particularly!: 
women; and that therefore, whoever desU 
well received in female assemblies, must qua 
Belf by a total rejection of all that is seriouff, 
or important ; must consider aipimnit or cri 
perpetuaUf intertiicted; and devote all his 
to trifles, and all his eloquence to complimei 

Btodents often form their notions of the pt 
aeration froin the writings of the past, and 
rery early informed of those changes whicJi 
dual division of knowledge, or the sudden < 
^bim, produces in the world. W^tever 
the state ofibmaleiitentturein the last centi 
is now no longer any danger lc»t the scholi 
want an adequate auitience at the tea-tat 
n^ioever tliinbs it necessary to reflate hii > 
tion hy antiquated rules, will be mther de 
lits futility than ramased far his politeness. 
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It ought at least to be the care of leaniing, \vhea 
abe quits her exaltation, to desceuil witli dignity. 
Nothing is more despicable than the airiness and jo- 
cularity of a man bred to severe science and solitary 
meditation, lb trifle agreeably is a secret which 
schools cannot impart j that gay negligence and vi- 
vadous levity, which charm down resistaiice where- 
ever they appear, are never attainable by him who, 
having spent his first years among the dust of libra- 
ties, enters late into the gay world with an unplianf 
attention and established habits. 

It is observed in the panegyrick on Fabricius the 
mechanist, that, though forced by publick employ- 
ments into mingled conversation, he never lost the 
modesty and seriousness of the convent, nor drew ri- 
dicule upon himself by ah affected imitation of fa- 
shionable life. To the Ikme praise every man de- 
"voted to learning ought to aspire. If he attempts the 
softer arts of pleasing, and endeavours to learn the 
gracefiil bow and the familiar embrace, the iubinuat- 
log accent and the general smile, he will lose the re- 
tpect due to the character of learning, without arriv- 
ing at the envied honour of doing any thing with ele- 
gance and i&ciiity. 

Tbeophrastus was discovered not to be a native of 
Athens, bf so strict an adherence to the Attic dialect, 
aa showed that he had learned it not by custom, but 
by rule. A roan not early formed to habitual ele-- 
gaoce, betrays in like manner the effects of his edu- 
cation, by an unnecessary aniciety of behaviour. It is 
aa poS9R>le fo become pedantick by fear of pedantry, 
aa to be trotSiUesome by ill-timed civility. There is 
no khkl of impertinence more justly censurable, than 
lifg who is always labouring to level thoughts to in- 
tsdleelB highor than his own 5 who apologizes lor 
ettery went which hts own narrowness of oonverse 
inclines him to think unusual 5 keepa the cnc»!bei^stf:» 
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trealifiek of mmlxij, bat perraaiivet to the practice 
of duties^ for which no atgiunentt would be oecet^ 
ury, but that we are oontiniiallj tempted to yiojate 
drnedect them? What are all the records of his- 
tory, but narratives of successive viUanies, of treasons 
and ilsurpations^ massacres and wars ? 

Bull perhaps, the excellence of ap)iorisnis consists 
not so orach in the expression of some rare or abstruse 
sentiment, as in the comprehension of some obvioos 
and useful truth in a few words. We fiequentiy M 
into error and folly, not because the true prindpks of 
action are not known, but because, for a time, tfaej 
are not remembered J and he may therefore be justl7 
numbered among the benefactors of mankind, who 
contracts the great rules of life into short sentences, 
that may be easily impressed on the noemory, and 
taught by frequent reccmection toirecur habitually to 
the mind. 

However those who have passed through half die 
life of man, mav now wonder that any should require 
to be cautioned against corruption, they will find, 
that they have themselves purchased their conviction 
by many disappointments and vexations, which an 
earlier knowledge would have spared them ; and ma/ 
isee, on every side, some entangling themselves in per- 
plexities, and some sinking into ruin^ by ignorance or 
neglect of the maxim of Bias. 

Every day sends out, in quest of pleasure and (^ 
stinction, some heir fondled in ignorance, and flattered 
into pride. He comes forth with all the confidence 
of a spirit unacquainted with superiors, and all the be* 
nevolence of a mind not yet irritated by opposittoo, 
alarmed by fraud, or embittered by cruelty. He 
loves all, because he imagines himself the universal 
favourite. Every exchange of salutation produces 
new acquaintance, and every acquaintance kindles in- 
to friendship. 
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Every season brings a new flight of beauties inro 
the worlds who have hitherto heard only of their own 
charms^ and imagine that the heart feels no passion 
but that of love. They are soon surrounded by ad- 
mirers whom they credit^ because they tell them only 
what is heard with delight. Whoever gazes upon 
them is a lover ) and whoever forces a sigh, is pining 
in despair. 

He surely is a usefKil monitor, who inculcates to 
these thoughtless strangers, that the majority are 
wicked; who informs them, that the train which 
wealth and beauty draw after them is lured only by 
the scent of prey ; and that, perhaps, among all those 
who crowd about them with professions and flatteries, 
there is not one who does not hope for some oppor- 
tunity to devour or betray them^ to glut himself by 
their destruction, or to share their spoils with a 
stronger savage. 

Virtue, presented singly to the imagination or the 
leason, is so well recommended by its own graces, 
and so strongly supported by arguments, that a good 
man wonders how any can be bad 3 and they who are 
ignorant of . the force of passion and interest, who 
never observed the arts of seduction, the contagion Of 
example, the gradual descent from one crime to an- 
other, or the insensible depravation of the principles 
by loose conversation, naturally expect to nnd inte- 
grity in every bosom, and veracity on every tongue. 

It is, indeed, impossible not to hear from those who 
have lived longer, of wrongs and falsehoods, of vio- 
lence and circumvention ; but such narratives are 
commcxily regarded by the young, the heady, and the 
confident, as nothing more than the murmurs of 
peevishness, or the drean^s of dotage ^ and, noitwith- 
standtng all the- documents g£ hoary wisdom, we 
commonly plunge into the world fearless and credu- 
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wfxaeAmeB by prejodtce ; bat we seldom derate hi 
from the rights bat when we deUter ooxselves up ta 
the direction of vsinity. 
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TktTpe est ^ffttUa habere fiugas, mart. 

Those things which now seem frivolout and slight 
WiU be of serious consequence to^you 
When they have made you once xidicukHis. 

aOSCOMMOII* 

TO THB BAMBLBR. 
SIB, 

When I was, at the usual tinie, about to enter upoo 
the profession to which my fiioids bad destined me, 
being summoned, by the death of my j&ther, into the 
country, 1 found myself master of an unexpected som 
of money ^ and of an estate, which« though not large> 
was, in my opinion, sufficient to support me in a con- 
dition far preferable to the fetigue, dependance, anJ 
uncertainty of any gainful occupation. I therefore re- 
solved to devote the rest of my life wholly to curiosi^, 
and without any confinement of my excursions, or ter- 
inination of my views^ to wander over the boundle0 
r^icms of general knowledge. 

This scheme of life seemed pregnant with inex- 
haustible variety, and therefore I could not forbear to 
congratulate myself upon the ^^isdom of my choice. 
I furnished a large. room with all conveniencies for 
study } collected books of every kind 3 quitted every 
iicience at the first perception of disgust; returned 
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animals, the whole creation seems to be at war; but 
who, however detested or scorned, long continue to 
add heap to heap, and, when th^ have reduced one 
to b^gary, are stiU pernutted to fasten on another. 

Others, yet less rationally wicked, pass their lives in 
mischief, because they cannot bear the sight of suc* 
cess, and mark oHt every man for hatred, whose fame 
or fortune they believe increasing. 

Many, who have not advanced to these degrees of 
guilt, are yet wholly unqualified for friendship, and 
uoable to maintain any constant or regular course of 
kindoess. Happiness may be destroyed not only by 
onion with the man who is apparently the slave of in- 
terest, but with him whom a wild opinion of the dig- 
nify of perseverance, m whatever cause, disposes to 
pursue every injury with unwearied and perpetual 
resentment I with him whose vanity inclines him to 
consider every man as' a rival in every pretension y 
with him whose airy, negligence puts his friend's 
affiurs or secrets in continual hazard, and who thinks 
his forgetfulness of others excused by his inattention 
to himself; and with him whose inconstancy ranges 
wUhoixtany settled rule of choice through varieties of 
friendship, and who adopts and dismisses favourites 
by the sudden impulse of caprice. 

Thus numerous :irc the dangers to which the con- 
verse of ;nankind exposes us, and which can be 
avcnded only by prudent distrust. He therefore that, 
remembering this salutary maxim> learns early to 
withhold his fondness from fair appearances, will 
have reason to pay some honours to Bias of Priene, 
who enabled him to become v/lse without the cost of 
experience. 
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■ J ViPtfO tusperulerit ^dtm^o.- bor. 

On me you turn the nose. 



n 



1 
There are many vexatious accidents and iineasy situ- t- 
ations which raise little compassion for the stterer, 
and which no man but those whom they immMately 
distress can regard with seriousness. Petty miscbieft, 
that have no infloence on futurity, nor extend their ^ 
effects to the rest of life, are always^een with a kind ^ 
of malicious pleasure. A mistake or embarrassment, 
which for the present moment fills the face with 
blushes, and the mind with confusion, will have no 
other efiect upon those who observe it, than that d 
convulsing them with irresistible laughter. Some 
ch*cumstances of misery are fo powerfully ridiculous, 
that neither kindness nor duty can withstand themj 
they bear down love, interest, and reverence, and 
force the friend, the dependent, or the child, to gire 
way to instantaneous motions of merriment. 

Among the principal of comick calamities, may be 
reckoned the pain which an author, not yet hardened 
into insensibility, feels at the otiset of a ftirious critick, 
whose age, rank, or fortune, gives him confidence to 
speak without reserve ; who heaps one objection upon 
another, and obtrudes his remarks, and enforces his 
corrections, without tenderness or awe. 

Ihc* author, full of the importance of his work, 
and niixious for the justification of every syllable, starts 
and kindles at the slightest attack ; tlie critick, eager 
to establish his superiority, triumphing in every disco- 
very of failure, and zealous to impress the cogency of 
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his argum^ts> pursues him from line to line without 
cessation or rcmfxcse. Tlie critick, who hazards little, 
proceeds with vehemence, impetuosity, and fearless- 
ness ; the author, whose quiet and fame, and life and 
immortality, are involved in the controversy, tries eve- 
ry art of subterfuge and defence ^ maintains modestly 
wliat he resolves never to yield, and yields unwillingly 
what cannot be maintained. The critick's purpose is 
to con(]uer, the author only hopes to escape ; the cri- 
tick tlierefore knits his brow, and raises his voice, and 
rejoices whenever he perceives any tokens of pain 
excited Ly the pressure of his assertions, or the point 
of his sarcasms. The author, whose endeavour is at 
once to mollify and elude his persecutor, composes 
bis features and softens, his accent, breaks the force 
of assault by retreat, and rather steps aside than flies 
or advances. 

As it very seldom happens that the rage of extem?- 
porary criticism inflicts fatal or lasting wounds, I know 
not that the laws of benevoleik:e entitle this distress 
to much sympathy. The diversion of baiting an au- 
thor has the sanction of all ages and nations, and is 
more lawful than the sport of teasing other animals, 
because, for the most part, he comes voluntarily to the 
stake, t\irnished, as he imagines, by the patron powers 
of litc^rature, with resistless weapons and impenetra- 
ble armour, with the mail of the boar of £rymanth> 
and the paws o( the lion of Nemea. 

But tlie works of genius are sometimes produced 
hy other motives than vanity ; and he whom neces- 
•ity or duty enforces to write, is not always so well 
latisfied with himself, as not to be di:>courHged by 
censorious impudence. It may'therefore be necessary 
tb consider, how they whom publication lays o()en to 
the insults of such as their obscurity secures again^ 
reprisals, may extricate, themse^e^ irom utiexpected 
encounters. 
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which diejr woqid not sufier othen to make the pror 
peruse. 

Hhrsutiu graciously iaformed me, that the number 
of their society wsm umlfced^ but that I might some- 
times attend as an auditor. I was pleased to find my- 
self in no danger of an honour which I could Dot 
have willingly accepted, nor gracefully refused^ and 
left them without any intenticm of returning ; for I 
aoon found that the suppression of those habits with 
which I was vitiated, required association with men 
very different from this solemn race. 

I am. Sir, &c. 

yiTApirivi. 



It u natural to fed grief or iodignatipn, when ai^ 
thipg necessary or usefiol is waqtonly ^v^ted, or qeg? 
ligently destroyed ; and therefore my corr^jnndent 
canppt he blamed for looking with uoeauneas on the 
wfiste pf life. Leisure aqd curiosity might soon maks 
j^eat advance^ in usfsfuj kpowledge, were th^oot 
diverted by minute emulation and laborious tn^ 
It may, bow^ver> spmewhat mollify his ai^r to re- 
flect, that perhaps none of the assembly which ke 
describes was capable of any nobler employment, 
and t^t )ie who does his best, hoyrever little, is al- 
yfray$ to be distinguished from him who does notbiog* 
Whatever busies the mind without corruptiD£ it» 
has at least this use, that it rescues the dsy ntxp 
idleness, and he that is never idle will not dteobs 
Vicious. 
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fars sanmHt veUe sanaHjmt ffNECA. 

To yidd to remedies is half the cure. 

rKAGORAs is reported to have, required from thoas 
)m he instructed in philosophy a probationary sir 
;e of five years. Whether this prohibition of 
3ch extended to all the parts of this time, as seems 
eraljy to bp $uppqse4> or was to be observed only 
he school (ht in the presence of their npiaster, as i^ 
re probable, it was su^cient tq discover the pupil*$ 
lositioa; to try whether he wa^ willing to. pay the 
» of learning; or whpthe^ he was ope of those 
3se ^our was rather violent than lasting, and who 
ected to grow wise on other terms than those, of 
eoce apd obedience. 

\/imy of the blessings universally desired, are X9ty 
[uently wanted, because niost men, 'vtfhen they 
uld labour, content themselves to complain, and 
ler linger in a state in which they cahnot be at 
;, than improve their cpndition t>y vigour and reso- 
on. 

Vovidence has $xed the. limits of human enjoy- 
at by immoveable boundaries, and has set diBferent 
tifications at such a distance from each other, that^ 
art or power can bring them together. Thi» gisear 
it is me business of every rational being to uoderr 
|d, that life may not pass away in an attempt to 
ke contradictimis consistent, to combine q^pio^ite 
lities, and to unite things which the nature pf f^|f^ 
og must always keep asuode^ » 
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Of two obj^ts tempUngvat a distance on contrary 
sides^ it is impossible to approach.one but by receding 
from the other ; by long deliberation and dilatory pro- 
jects^ they may be both JiM, but qan never be both 
gained. It is^ tbereifore, necessary to comjpare them, 
and, when we have determined the preference, to 
withdraw our eyes ^nd our thoughts at once from that 
which reason directs us to reject. This is more neces- 
sary, if that which we are forsak'ing has the power of 
delighting the sense^, or firibg m& fancy. He that 
once tnms aside to the allurements of unlawful plea- 
sure can haiFe no security that he shall ever regain the 
^ paths of virtue. 

The philosophick goddess of BoethiuSy having re- 
lated the story oi Orpheus, who, when he had reco« 
vered his wife from the dominions of death, lost her 
again by looking back upon her in the confines of 
light, concludes with a very elegant and fbttibk ap- 
plication. Whoever you are thai endeavour to' elevate 
youTfamds to the Uhiminations of Heaven, tonstder 
yourselves as represented in this jable : for' he that is 
once so far overcome as to turn back his eyes towards 
, the infernal caverns, loses at the first sight all thtit in* 
fiuence whkh attracted him on high : 

Vos hxc fabula respicit, 
Qui<!unque in superum diem 
Mentem ducere quxritis. 
Nam qui Tartareum ia specus 
Victus lumina fleierit, 
Quidquid prsBcipuum trahit, 
Perdit, dum videt inferos. 

It may be observed, in general, that the fqtnrt is 
purchased by the present. It is not possible to secure 
distant or permanent happiness but by the forbearance 
of some immediate gratification. This is so evidently 
true with regard to the whole of our existence, that 
^ the precepts of theology have no other tendenc/ 



A toenfbroealifeof faith; altferegiilslediiottif 
tenses bat our belief; alifeinwSch ii^easmes' 
to be refuaad far fsar of inyinble ponishmeiits, 
ddamities Mnetiines to be sooriit^ and alwajrs 
nred, in hopes of rewards that shul be obtained in . 
ther state. 

$veQ if we take into oar view only diat particle of 
duration which is. tenmnated by the gnhpe, it will 
fauna that we cannot enjoy one part (S* life beyond 
common limitations cfpkasiue^ batbyantici« 
ing some of the satis^ction which should ezhihK 
) the. fi^owing^ years. The heat of youth nM^ 
sad happiness into wild luxuriance; but the radtciU' 
opr requisite .to make it perennial is exhausted, 
I all that em be hop^ afterwanb is languor ttid:. 
•ili^. f . 

Vbfi leignii^ error of mankind is, that we afenot • 
tent with the conditions on iK^iich the goods of > 
are granted. No man is insensible of the value 
knowledge, the adiamtages of. hesdth, or the coa« ' 
ii^ce of plenty, but every day shows us those ba 
om the conviction is without effisct. 
Cnowledffe is praised and desired by nmllit^dea' 
om her diarms could never louse fran the ooudh' 
sloth ; whom the ^dntest invitation of pleasure 
ws away fhnn their studies ;. to whom any other 
thod of wearing out the day is^more eligible than 
use of books, and who are more easily et^;aged by 
conversation, than such as may leetify their notions 
uilarge their compiehension. 
^very man that has felt pain, knows how little all 
sr comforts -can gladden him to whom health is dp^ . 
L Yet who is diere does not sometimes hazard' 
^ tbp enjoyment of an hour? All assemblies of 
tty, all places of ^publick entertainment, exhibit 
naples of strength wasting in riot^ and beauty 
boring m irregularity ; nor is it ^ ta ODteK % 



hodie inniudi pot of dM 6mify bnotgroniu^ia 
f epe ntan oe of past intattponmce^ and part adikiitdiig 
d iieM e by neg^igeoce^ or ioMcitipg it by loxorf . 

Tli«« is no ^eafure which mon of every age and 
wet have nxve generally agreed to mentioQ udoi con* 
tempt, llian the gratification of the palate) an enter* 
tainmentao &r removed from intelleotuai hapmneM» . 
tittt scarcely the most shameless of the seaSiuai befd 
have dared to defend it : yet-even to Uiis, the lowest of 
oar delights, to this, thoa^h* neither qaick nor lasdi^, 
is health with ail its activity and sprightliness dail^ 
sacrificed ; and for this are half the miseries endured 
"which urge impatience to caHi on dea^. 

The whole world is put- in motion by the wish ftr' 
ridies and the dread of poverty. Who then woaM 
not imagine that such conduct as will inevitably de* 
atroy wbit ali are thus labouring to acquire, must ge« 
neraUy be avoided ? That b^ who spends more than 
he receives, must in timer beeome indigent, cannot be 
doubted ; but, how evident soever this consequence 
may appear, the spendthrift moves in the whirl of 
pleasure with too much rapidity to keep it before bit 
eyes, aiid, in the intoxication of gaiety, grows eveiy 
d^y poorer without any fsuch sense of approaching raio 
as is sufficient to wake him into caution. 

Many complaints are made of the misery of lift;' 
and indeed it must be confessed that we are subject to 
calamities by which the good and bad, the diligent aad 
slothiul, the vigilant and heedless, are equally afflicted. 
But surely, though some indulgence may be allowed 
to eroans extorted by inevitable^ misery, no man bss a 
right to repine at evils which, aeainst warning, against 
experience, he deliberately and leisurely brings upon 
his own h^d ; or to consider himself as debarred from 
happiness by such obstacles as resolution may break or 
dexterity may put aside. 

Great numbers who quarrel with their condition 
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jIMvaniad not the power bat die win toobteua 
ttter ttate. They have never contemplated <tfaa dil^ 
sKOoe between good mid e^ suffideotlf io qokken 
NKfioo^ or bingqrale desm ; they have immifgeA a 
Rywmr tboogfatfetsnest or giddy lenty i bare oom- 
Dtled the balance of choice to the mmagemcDt of 
eprioe; and when they have long aecnstomed f hem- 
nves to receive all that chance otileredthemi withool 
XamiDation^ lament at last that they find theuuehres 
bdiviBd^r ■ ■• 
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Pprjpetuo f(itt fuhntnum agitare iolebaU juv. 

* I>em<;»cHttis would feed his spleen, and diake 

y ffis ndcs and thdiild^rt till he felt them ake. oetdik* 

^▼BRT man/' says Tully^ '< has two characters ; one 

ich hepartakes ^th sdl mankind^ and by which he 

liatinguished 'torn brute animals ; another which 

-iniinates him tom the rest of his own species^ 

impresses on him a manner and teoqier peculiar to 

elf: this particular character^- if it be not repug- 

to the laws of general humanity^ it is always hift 

?88 to cultivate and preserve/* 

My hour furnishes some confirmation of TuHy'a 

t. It seldom happens^ that an assembly of plea- 

BO happily selected^ but that some one finds ad« 

\ with whom the rest are deservedly oflfendedf 

vnll appear, on a close inspection, that toarce 

Q becomes eminently cUsagreeable, but by a 

e fin)m his real chanicter, and an* attem^i at 

7 



Booiediiiq; Ibr whkh liataire or edu^^ 

Ignoraiioe or dulness have indsed no power of af> 
folding ddight, biit th^nerer'f^ dWoit except 
when thejr assume the digiuty of" loKiivrfeqaej or i^ 

theqnightiinetS of wit A u/k urAriln#M« mnA wMJtyti^ 

have none of those attractiops hf wluch ease itanpo- 
Ikedesstake possession of the heart $ but ridioile and 
censure seldom rise against them> unless thqr'npev 
associated with that confidence which bdong^ 007 to 
long acqusuntance i^th the modes of life^ and to ooo- 
sciousness of un&iliag propriefy of behai^our. De- 
formity itself b r^aj^ed iRdth tenderness rather thai 
aversion, when it does not attempt to decdve ^dg^ 
by dress and decoration, and to ^dx6 lapaa fictitiohl 
cudms the prerogatives of beauty. 

He that stan£ to contemplate ^ crowds diat fill 
the streets of a populous city, will see rninrpnssriiigrri] 
whose air and motion it ^idll be difficult to b£oU 
without contempt and laughter; but if he ^iw^^p^ 
what are the appearances mat thus p o w ei fu lly e»ciie ? 
his risibility, he will find among them nether poveri ^' 
^ nor disease, nor any invohmtaiy or poinfiil defecL ^ 
The di^osition to denuon and insult u awakened If ^ 
the softness of foppery, the swdl of Insolcace, fk |" 
livdiness of levity, or the sol^nnity oC graodeor; hf 
the mighty trip, the stately stalk, the fomid Mi, 
andtnelofty mi6a; by gestures intended to catch tiiP 
eye, and by looks elaborate^ fixrmed as evideaoeiof; 
importance. 

' Jthai, I tlui^, been sometimes urged in finropr of! 
^ffisdatioo, that it is only a mistake cf the mesni ti ) 
^ good end,, and that the intention with which it ii 
practiBed is always to please. If aU attempts to imi«* 
vate the constitutional or habitual character have resile j^ 
DRioeeded firom publick spirit and love of otben, tiij 

iqdd h« hitherto been sufficiently ungratefixl, litfAJ 



jpdietnm'bot teom hai yet been mado.to.tfaemott 
difficult of all enterprises, a contest ^Roth nttaie | nor 
luManypity been shown to the fttigdes of.laboiir 
.wludi never sncoeeded, and the aneastne88.o£ disgoiae 
by which nothing was concealed. 
. . It seems themare to be deteooined .h)r,tfae gene- 
ffdaoffis^of mantdnd^ that he who dedD hinisdf 
•hi adadtitioas qualities rather purposes to command 
^qpplanse than impart pleasure^ and he is therefore 
trnted as a man ivho, by an unreasonable ambition^ 
JHorpa the plaoe in sodety to which he has no tif^ 
Raise is sddom paid with willingness eyentoinoon^ 
•taitable merit, and it can be no wonder that h^ who 
xaSk £oir it without desert is repulsed with unhrerHd 
mdignation. 

A£fectadon naturalhr counterfeits those exoeUendea 
which are placed at the greatest distance from possi- 
.feOi^ of attainment. We are aniscious of our own 
detects, and eagerly endeavour to supily them by 
Mtifidal excellenoe ; nor would such effinrts be whoUy 
witfKmt eicnse, were they not often exdted by onuh* 
mentd trifles, which he, that thns anxiously strugg^ 
ibr the rqiutation of possessing them, would notlMve 
Jbeen known to want, had not his industry quidcened 



i passed the first part of his life in acade- 
nucal privacy and rural retirement, without any other 
conversation than that of scholars, grave, studious, 
imd abstracted as himself. He cultivated the mathe- 
matical sdenoes with indefetigable cUligence, disco- 
.vered many useful theorems, discussed with*gre»t aeGU« 
fncy the renstance of fluids, and, though his priority 
was not flenerally acknowledged, was the first who 
fully ezpbined 9II the properties of the catenarian 



Learnings when it xises to cmiiieDce^ wilLbeob- 

VOI^ VI. s 



Boired in ^me^ whatever mlsU maj happen to so^^ 
it' GelasimuSy in his forty-ninth year^ was dUlstia- 
goished by those who have the rewards of knowledge 
in their hands, and called out to display kis acquisitioiis 
for the honour of his country^ and add dignity by 
Us presence to philosophical assemblies. ^ he did 
not suspect his^ unfitness for conlmon afiairs, he fek 
no reluctance to obey the invitation^ and . what fae 
clidnot foel he had yet too much honesty to feign. 
He entered into the world aft a larger and more popu- 
lous college^ where his performances would be mofe 
•publick, and his renown further extended $ and ima- 
gined that be should fold his reputation univerBsl^ 
prevalent, and the influence of learning every whoe 
the same. 

His merit introduced him to splendid tables and ^ 
elegant acqumntance ) bnt he did not fold lumself al« ; 
'Ways qualified to join in the conversation. He wai \ 
distressed by civilities which he knew not how to ie» 
pay, and entangled in ilnany ceremonial perplexitiei 
•from which his books and diagrams could not extricate * 
him. He was sometimes unluckily engaged in cUspates < 
'With ladies, with whom algebraic axioms had no great ^ 
liiireight i and saw many whose favour and esteem he % 
could not but desire, to whom he was very little recom- ^ 
mended by his theories of the tides, or his aj^roximi- i^ 
^oiis to the quadrature of the circle. 

Grelasimus did not want penetration to discover, 
-that no charm was more generally irresistible than 
-that of easy facetiousness and flowing hilmity. He 
•saw that diversion was more frequently welcome than 
improvement 5 that authority and seriousness vreit fa- 
rther feared than loved ; and that the grave scholar was 
a kind of imperious ally, hastily dismissed when his 
assistance was no longer necessary. He came to i 
sudden resolution of throwing oflf those cumbroiv 



* 
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mentfl 0f learmng which hindand hh xeoao^km, 
ocxninenced ^ man of wit and jocolaritf . Utter* 
oacquainted with evenr topick of m^riment^ igno^ 
of the modes and rollies^ the vices and vktaeB 
nankind^ and unfurnished with any ^eas bat such 
!q>pas and Archimedes had given him^ hk bdjm 
Jenoe all inquines with a jest instead (^ a scScu 
; extended hb &ce vnih a grin^ which he mis* 
L for a smile ; and, in the plaosof a scientifick dis*- 
rse, retailed in a new language; formed between 
college and the tavern, the int^Hgenoe of the 
's-paper. 

aujg^ter, he knew, was a token of alacrity | ani 
leksey whatever he said or heardy he was •canlid' 
to fail in that great duty of a wit. If he asked or 
: the hoar of tl^ day, if he complained of hnt or* 
U stirred the £re, or filled aglass, femoped-'kii^ 
Ir,. or snufM a candle, he always £»nd boOH^ 
iskn to laugh. The jest was indeed a secret tp aS" 
himself; but halutaal confidenGe in hia own £stf 
iment hindered him from suqMcting any weaknesr 
Distake.. He wondered that his wit was so litlde> 
erstood, but expected that lus andieooe wouM 
iprehend it by degrees, aiKi penwied all his life tO' 
sr by gross imffooneiy, how Utde the strongest 
Jties can perform beyond the liodts of their own 
rince. ii* 
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Oii life, o& itidrak, be thj tlKm^ts em]^oy'd; 
. I^ave to the whoob their atoins'aiid their yM» 

Iv n aonoewliere related by Le Ctec, that a i^ealtkj 
tnder of good ondeistaQdii^ having the commoo 
ambitioa to bned his son a M£dar> carried him to aq 
uniyemty, resolviDg to use his own jodgment in the 
^lefacMGeiDf a tutor. He had been tao^t, bj whatever 
inttielligpnoe, the neaiest wpy to the hsivt of an acfr* 
demicky and at hisairiral entertained all who came 
pdboat himwith such profusion, that tbp p ro fcsa o w 
were lured by the smell of lus table from their boite 
^d flocked round him with all the cringes of awk^ 
ward con^lusance. This eagerness an&wered the 
meipbant*s purpose ; he glutted tbem with ddicacio^ 
mad softened them with caresses, till he prevailed vifot^ 
one after another to open bis bosom^ and make a diip 
povery of his competitions^ jealousies^ and resentmentl* 
Having thus learned each man's character^ partlf 
^m himself, and partly from his acquaintances, to 
resolved to And some other education for his aqn, ami 
went away conyinced> that a scholastick life has no 
pther tendency than to vitiate the morals ^d ooqtnct 
i|he understanding : nor would he afterwards hear with 
patijence the praises of the ancient authors, bein'^ per* 
^uaded that scholars of all ages must have been the 
^ame, and that Xenc^hon and Cicero were pro&ssois 
of 3ome former university, and therefore mean aij<^ 



selfish, ignorant and servile^ like those wb(mi he had 
lately visited an(l forsaken. 

Envy, curiosity, and a sense of the imperfection of 
our present state, incline us to estimate tl:^ advantages 
which are in the possession of others above their real 
value. Every one must have remai*ked, what powers 
and prerogatives the vulgar imagine to be conferred 
by learning. A man of science is expected to excel 
the unlettered and unenlightened even on occasions 
where literature is of no use, and, among weak minds, 
loses part of his reverence, by discovering no superio- . 
rity in those parts of life in which all are unavoid- 
ably equal ; as, when a monarch makes a progress to 
the remoter provinces, the rusticks are said sometimes 
to wonder that they find him of the same size with 
tiiemselves. 

These demands of prejudice and folly can never be 
satisfied j and therefore many of the imputJ^tions which 
learning suffers fi'om disappointed ignorance are with- 
out reproach. But there are some &i lures to which 
men of study are peculiarly exposed. Every condition 
has its disadvantages. The circle of knowledge is too 
wkie for the most active and diligent intellect, and 
while science is pursued, other accomplishments are 
neglected ; as a small garrison must leave one part of 
an extensive fortress naked when an alarm calls them 
to another. 

The learned, however, might generally support 
their dignity with more success, if they suffered not 
themselves to be misled by the desire of superfluous 
Uttainments. Raphael, in remrn to Adam*s inquiries 
into th^ courses of the stars and the revolutions of 
heaven, counsels him to withdraw his mind firom idle 
speculations, and employ his faculties upon nearer and 
more interesting objects, the survey of his own life, 
the subjection of his passions, the knowledge of duties 

S3 
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which must daily be perfonned, ai4 the detectUm of 
fia^^ers which must daaly be incurred. 

Tnis augelic coqpsel every man pf letters should 
always have before him. He that devotes hims^' to 
retired study naturally ^nks grom omissiop to £xEget«r 
fiilness of social duties^ he must he therefore somer 
times awakeped aud recalled the gen^sral conditioo 
of mankind. 

I am &r from apy intention to limit curiosity, or 
confine the labours of learning to arts of immediate 
and necessary use. It is qnly from the various essays 
of experin^ntal ipdustry^ and th§ yi^;ue e^cur^ons 
C^'min^ sent out upon discovery, that ^ny advance- 
ment of knowledge can be expected; and though 
many must be disappointed in thdr laboura, yet they 
are not to be char^ with having spent thetr time 
in vain ; • tl^ example contributed to inspire enniU- 
tipn, anfl their miscarriages taught others the way to 
success* 

But the distant hope of being one day usefiil or emr 
inent, ought not to mislead us too far tiom that stufly 
ivhich is equally requisite to the great and meau^ to the 
celebrated and obscure ^ the art of moderating the 
desims, of repressing the appetites, and of conciliating 
or retaining the fevour of mankind. 

No man can imagine the course of his own life, 
or the conduct of the world around him, unworthj 
his attention ; yet, among the sons of learning, manj 
seem to have thought of every thing rather than of 
^emsejves^ and to have observed every thing bat 
wh^t passes before their eyes : many who toU throagii 
the intricacy of complicated systems, are insuperably 
embarrassed with the least perplexity in xommoo 
afiairs ; many who compare the actions and ascertain 
the characters of ancient heroes, let their own days 
^lide away vf ithout examination^ and suffq: vicious 



babits to emiroicb npaa their mtndf without redttanoo 
or detection. 

The QMMjtfreqcient reproach of the schdasfick race 
it the want of fortitude, not martial but phUosophick.. 
Men Inred in shades and silence^ taught to immure 
theipselves at sunset, and accustomed to. no other 
weapon than s^Uogism, may be allowed to feel terror 
9t personal danger, and to be disconcerted by tumult 
and alarm. But why should he whose life is spent in 
cooteinplation, and whose business is only to oiscover 
truth, be unable to rectify the fallacies of imagination^ 
«r ooxitend suocessfiiny against pr^udice and passion } 
To what end has he read and meditated, if he gives 
m hit understanding to false appearances, and sufiers 
lumself to be enslaved by fear of evils to which only 
fcUy or vani^ can expose him, or elated by advantages 
to wluch J as they are equally conferred upon the good 
and bad, no real dignity is annexed ? 

Such, however, is the state of the world, that the 
most obsequious of the slaves of pride, the most rap- 
turous of the gazers upon wealth, the most officious 
of the vdiisperers of greatness> are collected from sepu- 
laries apprcmriated to the study of wisdom am^f vir* 
oe, where it was intended that appetite should'leara 
) be content with little, and that hope should aspire 
ily to honoprs which no human power can f^ve or 
^^way, 

The student, when he comes forth into the VOmO* 

;tead of congratulating himself upon his exemption 

m the errors of those whose opintpns luive^ been 

oaed by accident or custom, and who live without 

' certain principles of conduct, is«commonly in 

te to mingle with the multitudej and show his 

ghtliness and ductility by an expeditious coippli*^ 

) with fashions or vices. The first smile of a manji 

se fortune gives him power to reward his depeii- 

9, comn.pnly enchants him b^pnd resistan^^ ^3qi^ 
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glare of equipage^ the sweets of luxury, the liberality' 
of general promises, the softness of habitual afiability, 
fill his imagination ; and he soon ceases to have any 
other wish than to be well receiveH, or any measure of 
nght and wrong but the opinion of his patron. 

A man flattered and obeyed learns to exact grosser 
adulation and enjoin lower submission. Neither oar 
virtues nor vices are all our own. If there were no 
cowardice, there would be little insolence ; pride can- 
not rise to any great degree, but by the concurrence 
of blandishment or the sufferance of tameness. The 
wretch who would shrink and crouch before one that 
should dart his eyes upon him with the spirit of nata« 
ral equality, becomes capricious and tyrannical when 
he sees, himself approached with a downcast look, 
and hears the soft address of awe and servility. To 
those who are willing to purchase favour by cringes 
and compliance, is to be imputed the haughtiness* 
that leaves nothing to be hoped by firmness and inp 
tegrity. 

if, instead of wandering after the meteors of philo-.* 
sophy, which fill the world with splendour for a while, 
and then sink and are forgotten, the candidates (f 
learning fixed their eyes upon the permanent lustre 
of moral and religious truth, they would find a mors 
certain direction to happiness. A little plausibility' 
of discourse, and acquaintance with unnecessary spe*' 
culations, is dearly purchased, when it excludes thos9 
instructions which fortify the heart with resolution^ 
apd exalt the spirit to independance. 
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n Utaj tmfm AM)! ^ foubUus ham. r»1u 

^m IjM me float Sn liprtuiie't poVr, 

iPmndiOf on the fiiture hour. ftj^}nci§f 

TO THB RAMBLBK* 
■IR, 

4b I bave passed much of my life in disquiet and sus* 
penae^ and lost many opportunities of advantage by a 
nsricxi which I have reason to believe prevsuent in 
mfereotd^iiM^ oyer a great part pf numkipd^ I can* 
not but thhS: mys^ w^ qi)4ijied to warn those who 
are yet uncaptivated^ pf t)ie dsmg^r which they incur 
by placing ^emselvei within its influence. 

Iservea an ^pprenj^peship to a Unep-dim^, -wlSx 
mpoiyinion Fepu^tion for duigence ^nd fidelity ^ and 
1 tfie ms of mra^and-t wepty opened a shop for mr^ 
slf witn a lam stocky and such credit amopg all the 
le^chants who were acquainted wlU^ my niaster, 
at I could command whatever was imported (»uious 
valuable. For five years I proceeded with success 
)p3rtionate to dose application ^nd untainted Inte-^ 
\j ^ was a daring bidder at every sale \ alwap paid' 
' notes before they were due > and advanced so fast 
coipmercial reputation^ th^t I was proverbially 
"ked out as the model of yoiing traders, and every 
expected that a few years would make me an 
rroan. 
this course of even prosperity, I was one day 
laded to buy a ticket in the lottery. The suq^ 
nccmsiderable, part was to be repaid though for? 
might fkii ^ favour nie, and therefor^ my esta- 
d juaxiiiQs of frugality did not restrain me ficouv 
Uog ap experiment. The (iQket lay a^oeX it^-^ 
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gotten till the time at which every man's fete was to 
be determined j nor did the affair even then seem of 
any importance, till I discovered by the publick pa- 
pers that the number next to mine had conferred the 
great prize. 

My heart leaped at the thought of such an ap- 
proach to sudden riches^ which I considered ityself, 
however contrarily to the laws of computation, as 
having missed by a single chance ; and I could not 
forbear to revolve the consequences which such a 
bounteous allotment would have produced, if it ha4 
happened to me. This dream of felicity, by degreesj^ 
took possession of my imagination. The gpreat delight 
df my solitaiy hours was to purchase an estate, and 
fortn plantations with money which once might have 
been mine, and I never met my friends but I spoiled 
all their merriment by perpetual complaints of my ill 
luck. 

At length another lottery was opened, acid I Bad 
now So heated my imagination with the prospect of a 
prize, that I should have pressed among the first par- 
chasers, had not my ardour been withheld by delibe- 
ration upon the probability of success from one ticket 
rather than another. I hesitated long between even 
and odd ; considered the square and cubick uumbeit 
through the lottery j examined all those to whick 
good luck had been hitherto annexed; and at hut 
nxed upon one, which, by some secret relation to the 
events of my life, I thought predestined to make me 
happy. Delay in great affairs is often nuschievous; 
the ticket was sold, and its possessor could not be 
found. 

I returned to my conjectures, and, after many arts 
of prognostication, fixed upon another chance, but 
with less confidence. Never did captive, heir, or 
lover, feel so much vexation from the slow pace of 
time, as I suffered between the purchase of my ticket 
and the distribution o{ \!ki^ i^m^^. \ s^Uced my un- 
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tasiness as well as I could^ by fnqneni contempla* 
tioos of approachiag fasipptness ; when the sun rase I 
knew it would set^ and congratulated myself at night 
that I was so much nearer to my wishes. At last 
the day came, my ticket appeared^ and rewarded all 
my care and ss^city with a despicable prize of My 
pounds. 

• My friends, who honestly rejoiced upon my suc- 
cess, were ifery coldly received ; I hid myself a fort- 
night in the .country, that my chagrin might fume 
away Mnthout observation, and then returning to my 
shop began to listra afier another lottery. 

Wkh the news of a lottery I was soon gratified; ahd 
btving now found the vanity of conjecture and ineffi- 
cacy of computation, I resolved to take the prize by 
violence, and therefore bought forty tickets, — not omit- 
ting, however, to divide them between the even and 
odd numbers, that I might not miss the lucky class. 
Many conclusions did I form, and many experiments 
^ad I try, to determine from which of those tickets I 
niigfat most reasonably expect riches. At last, being 
onable to satisfy myself by any modes of reasoning, I 
wrote the numbers upon dice, and allotted five hours 
everyday to the amusement of throwing them in a 
flurret j and; examining the event by an exact register, 
mmd, on the evening before the lottery was drawn, 
that ome of my numbers had been turned up five times 
more than any of the rest in three hundred and thirty 
thonsaad throws. 

This experiment was ^lacious ; the first day pre- 
sented the hopeful ticket, a detestable blank. The 
iest came out ^\th different fortune, and in conclusion 
I lost thirty pounds by this great adventure. 

I had now wholly changed the cast of my beha- 
viour an4 the conduct of my life. The shop was for 
the moiit part abandoned to my servant^; and if I en- 
tered it^ my thoughts were sp engrossed bf my ^V»Vi^ 
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th$t I scarcely heard or answered aquMbn, bat ooii-» 
iidered every cnstooier as an;iiitrTider upon my medf^ 
iations, whom I was in haste to dispatdi. i mistook 
the prM:e of mj goods^ committed blunden in mj 
^ills, forgot to nle my receipts, and neglected totegiM 
late my books. My aeqaamtaoces hy^ degrees. begEtfi 
to fall away; but I perceived the decline of mr bttR« 
ness with attle emotion, became whatever deftcSence 
there might be in my gains I es^pected the next latr 
tery to si^ly. 

Mkcarriage natmsdly produces diffidence; I begaa 
now to seek assistance ^inst ill luck, by an allianoe 
with those thathad been more successful, I inquired 
diligently at what office any prize had been sold, tlMl 
I might purchase of a propitious vender; 8(^ciled 
those who had been fortunate in former lottenes, t0 
parbike with me in my new tickets ; ^d whenever | 
met with one that hadN^nany event of his lifi^ been 
eminenthr prosperous, I ' invited him to take a Ingor 
share. I had, by this rule of conduct, so diffiiffgd my 
interest, that I had a fourth part of fifteen tickets, aa 
dghth of forty, and a sixteenth of ninety. 

I waited for the decision of my £ite with my fbrmei 
palpitations, and looked upon the buoness of my trttb 
with the usual neglect. The wheel at last was tucnedr 
and its revolutions brought me a long succession ef 
sorrows- and disappointments. I indeed often pavtook 
of a small prize, and the loss of one day was geooai^ 
balanced by the gain of the next ; but my desires jd | 
remained unsatisfied, and when one of my chances hail *fi 
failed, all my expectation was suspended on those ;; 
which remained yet undetermiiied. At last a prize of f 
five thousand pounds was proclaimed ; I caught in 
at the cry, and, inquiring the number, found it to be » 
one of my owa tickets, which I had divided amoi^ 4» 
those on whose luck I depended, and of which 1 had 
retained only a sixteenth part^ 
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Yoa v31 eanljr judge With what detesta&mof him«« 
dfj a man thin hitent upon gain reflected that he had 
dd a prize which was once in his possesion. It was 
no purpow that I re presented to my mind dw iiA« 
nssilHlitj of recalling thlspast, or the folly of condemn-* 
Dg an act, which <^y its evept, an event wbic^ ntf 
inman intdligpnoe could foresee, proved to be wrong, 
lie priie which, though put in my hands, had been 
omed to slip fiom me, mled me with anguish; and 
nowif^ ihn complaint woold only expose me to 
dicule, I gave myself up silently to grief, and lost by 
amea mv appetite and my rest. 
My indispositiod soon became visible 5 I was tinted 
rioy firiefios, and afiHoi^ thoxxby Eumathes, adetgy-^ 
lan, t^hdse piety said killing gave Mm such an ascen-* 
mt over me, tint 1 could not recuse to open my heart. 
There are,*' said hcf, '' few maids sufficienfly flrm 
be trusted in the hands of chance. Whoever finds 
naelf inclined to anticipate futurity^ and ex^t pdssi-* 
ty to oertdnty, should avoid every kmd of casoid 
eii€are# since his grief must be always proportioa-* 
tohishq)e. You have long wdsted that time, 
:li, by a proper appUcation, would have certainly, 
gfa moderately/ increased your forttme, in a labo* 
and anxious purkuit of a species of gain> which 
bonr or anxiety, no art or expedient, can secure 
omote. You are now firetting away y^nsr life 
eotanoe of an act, against whidi repentance can 
o caution, but to avoid the occasion of commit- 
. ' Rouse fiom this lazy dieam of fortuitous 
which, if obtained, you could scarcely have 
I, because they could confer no consciousness 
rt; return to rational and manly industry, and 
* the mere gift of luck as below the care of a 
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■ DwM qtdjitri vuU^' 

£t cUq vuUftri, juinekal. 

The lust of wealth can never bear dday. 

It iias been observed in a kte paper, that we aie ui- 
Tdasonably desirous to separate the goods of life frooi 
those e^ which Prondence has connected with thefli» 
and to cat6h advantages without pairing the prioelt 
which they are offered us. Everj man wishes tale 
rich, but very few have the powei^ necessary tonal 
asudd^fertune^dther by new discoveries,^ or by SI* T 
periority of $kiU, in any necessary employment; asi f 
among lower understandings, many want the firmnca ^ 
and industry requisite to regular gain and gradual sr- | 



quisitions. • . 

From the hope of enjo3ring aMuenoe by methoii ^ 
more compen^ous than those of labour, and more (p* } 
nerally practicable than those of genius, proceeds 80 ^ 
common indination to experiment and hazard, ami r" 
that willingness to snatch all 0{^rtunities of gnnvingl^ 
rich by chsuice, which, when it has once taken jpoi-r 
session of the mind> is seldom driven out either bf f^ 
time or argument, but continues to waste life jn per l^ 
petual delusion, and generally ends in wretehbdoel 
and want. 

The folly of untimely exultation and visionaiy 
^rity is by no means peculiar to the purchase 
tickets 3 there are multitudes whose life is nothing ¥ 
a continual lottery ; who are always within i t^\ 
months of plenty and happiness^ and, how often i^* 
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arer they are modsed with blanks^ expect a pize 
firom the next adventure. 

Amoi^ the most resolute and ardent of the Totaties 
of dianoe, may be numbered the mortals whoae hope 
is to raise themsdves by a wealthy matdi^ who lay 
OQt all thdr industry on the assiduities of courtship, 
and sleqp and wake with no other ideas than of treats, 
compliments, guardians, and rivals. . 

Oiie of the most inde&tigable of this class b my dd' 
fiiend Levicolus, whom I have never known for thir^ 
years without some matrimonial project of advanta^« 
Levieqhis was bred under a merchant, and by me 
gnoea of his person, the sprightlinesd of his prattle, 
indltfa6 neatness of his dress, so much enamoured hla 
inarter's second daughter, a girLof sixteen, thai idie de^ 
dired lier resolution to hia^ no other husband. Her 
r, after having dudden h^ for undtitifolneflB, con- 
7to the match, not much to- the satisfiM^tion of 
JL0ViLului, who was suffidently dated with his con-', 
^peit to think bimsdf entitled to a larger fortune^ He 
liMia, liQfwever, soon rid of his perplexity, for his nus« 
tnm died before their marriage/ 
- H^ was now so well satisfied with his own aqcom-^' 
^bSAmenti, that he determined to conunence fortune- 
^tiiiter; and when his apprenticeship expired, mstead 
V teaming, as was expected, to wmk the exchange 
4lii!tb a 6oe of importance, or assodating himself with 
*1boid who wesre most eminent for their knowledge of 
'^^tie sladu> he at once threw off the solemnity (^the 
" Ibontin^-house, equipped himself with a modish wig, 
Hiitesied Ar. wits in cofiee-houses, passed his evenings 
bf^ind the scenes in the theatres, learned th^ names 6f 
ities of quality, hununed the last stanzas of fa- 
songs, tdked with famfliarity of high play;- 
cf his achievements upon drawers and coach- 
J was often brought to his lod^ngs at midnight in 
'% diatr told with n^ligence and jocnalarity ofbdiVucn!^ 

7 3 
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t tailor, and now and thm let fly a shrewd jett at » 
sober dtizen. 

Tbdbfi]nu8hld:wiithi]tTa^^ turned 

Iiis l^vatt^ries upon the fenuje wodd» and, in the ftrst 
w^orin&of selt^apiNXibadcm, propoBed no less than the; 
possesaion ci riches and beaatjr upited. He tfaertfoce; 
paid h» civilities to Fkviila^ the only daughter of a 
wealthy shopkeep^, who not bdng . accustomed to 
foiorous blandishments, or respectM addresses, wai 
ddig^ted with the novelty of love, and easily su^bfej. 
hun to conduct her to the pk^, and to meet b^ wh»:9 
8h6 visited. Leviculus did not doubt but her fi^berj: 
however emended by adandesdne marriage, woold 
soon be reconciled by the tears of bis daughter, and. 
the merit of his son-in-law, and was in bsSto to coof^ 
dude the affidr. But the la^ Hkedbetti^to be court* 
ed than jmarried, and k^ torn three, years in unp^^ 
tainly and attendance. Atlast die^inlqve wlth|. 
jfnaDg ensign at a bsdl, and, having danced withbi^MA 
nig^t, married him in the nximii^. 

Leviculus, to avoid the ridicule of his compsmionSi 
took a journey to a small estate in the country, where^ 
^lier h^ us^^l inquiries adeeming the nymphs in th« 
Oeij^bbpurbpod, be found it proper to &I1 in love witi 
A)t^, a itfaiden lady, twenty years older than him* 
aeli^ fixr whose fevqur fifteen nephews gpd nieces weie 
in perpetual contention, l^iey hovered Toqn4 h^ wi<b 
such jealous officiouspess, as scarcely left a.momeal 
v^tcant £or a lover. Xjesdculus, nev^thdess, discover- 
ed his passion in a letter, and Altilia could not with- 
stand t^e pleasure of heiuing vows ^nd sighs, and flat- 
teries and prpt^esstations. She admitted his visits, en- 
joyed/ ifor five years, the happiness of k^q>iiig ^ her. K 
expectants in perpetual alanns, and aniq^ henel/ ^ 
witb tbe various stratagems whidi were practised ti 1^ 
disengage her affections. Soinedmessbe wasadviie^ 
with great earnestness to travd for her health, 




sometiiiies entreated to keep her brother's hetue. Many 
stories were q>read to the disadvantage of Levicohui^ 
by which she commonly seemed aflfected foratime^ 
but took care soon afterwards to express her convic-- 
tkn of their £didK)od. Bat being at last satiated with 
thb ladicroo» tjnsmy, she told her lover, when he 
pressed for the reward of lus services, that she waa 
voy aensiUe o[ lus merit, but was resolved not to 
impoverish an ancient fymUy, 

• He then returned to' the town, and soon after his 
arrival became acquainted with Latronia, a* ladjr dU 
stingaished by the el^ance of her eqmpage and the 
regularity of her ccmduct. Her wealth was evident in 
hi ma^iificence, and her prudence in her econon^ ; 
and tfamibre Leviculus, who had scarcely confidence 
to-solidt her &vonr, readily acquitted fortune of her 
focmer debts, when he found himself distinguished by 
her with such marks of preference as a wcxnan of 
modesty is allowed to give. He now grew bolder, 
and ventured to breathe out his impati^ice before 
her- She heard him without resentment, in time 
pemutted him to hq>e for happiness, and at last fixed 
the naptiiH day, without any distrustful reserve of pin* 
1 moaej, or soixlid stipulations for jointure and settle^ 
^ ments. 

Levicnlas was triumphing on the eve of marriage, 

when be heard on the stairs the voice of Latronia's 

maidy whcxn firequ^t bribes had secured in his ser-> 

lice*. She soon burst into his room, andtold him that 

ihe oonld not sufibr him to be longer deceived ; that 

i ier mistress was now spending the last payment of 

4 htr fortune, and was only supported in her eicpence by 

4; ^ credit of his estate. Leviculus shuddered to see 

4 fc^ra«lf 80 near a precipice, and found that he waa in** 

B dfbted for his escape to the resentment of the maid>, 

p Who, having as^ted Latronia to gain the conquer 

ff ^lUimitod'witb her f(t last about the plundov^ 

T '4 
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LoHcalas'was now bopdes^.and dljoooaobte^ till, 
one Sund^ he sawia lady, in the Mail, whom her dcesa; 
dedared a widow> and whom, by the jolting prance of 
her gait, and the Inroad re^pl^ndenoe of her oqunter 
nance, he guessed to have IsAsiy bcgned some prosper* 
ims citizen. He fallowed her home, and&und hsc to 
he no less thai| the rdict of Ptunet the grocer, who, 
having no cbilchen, had bequ^^thed to her all his debts 
and dues, and his estates. leal and personal. No fbr^ 
mali^- wds necessanr in addressing ma^ame Prune, 
and therefore Leviculus went next, mon^ing without 
an intrgductof . tiis dedariition was received with a 
loudlai^h 3 she thesi collected her countenance, won- 
dered at his imwdenoe, asked if he knew to whom he 
was talking, then showed him the door, and again 
lau^g^i^d tQ find him confused. lioviculus discover^ 
that this (X)ar8eness was nothing nooi^ than, the co- 
qufi^ of Cprohiil, and next day returned to the at- 
tack. Hq sQon grew ^miliar to h^ dialect, and in a 
lew weeks beard, vtdthout any emotion, hints of g?j 
clothes with empty pockets ; concurred in many sage 
remarks on the regard due to people of property j and 
agreed with her in detestation of the ladves at the other 
end of the town, who pinched their belMes to buy to 
laces, and then pretended to laugh at the city. 

Hesometimes presumed to mention marri^$ bat 
was alwl^s apswer^ with .a slap, a hoot, and a 
flounce. At laat he hegaQ to press her ckwer, and 
thought himself n^or^ ^vourably reodvedj but goiiig 
^me morning, vmth a r^solutipn tq tri^.no long^,iie 
found her gone \o church with ^ yosiqg jaumeyoo^n 
fix>m the neighbQuring shop, of whom she h^d become 
enapoouied at her window, 

Iq these, and ^ thousand intermediate ad^entor^ 
has Leviculus spept his time, till 1^ is nq;w grown graf 
ynth age, ^tigue, and disappointTxient. He.be^^ ^ 
last to find that success is not to be expected; and^te* 
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Dg unfit fbr any ^employment that might-improve hit 
(nfcune> and unfurnished with anjrarts that- might* 
muse his leisure/ is condemned to wear out a taste- 
ass life in .nairatiyes which few will bear^ and com-^ 
klaints which noiie will pity. 
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IfiiUa fide$ regni sociis, omnisque potestoi 
ImpaUens comortu erat, lucam; 

No faith of partnership dominion ow^s ; 
Still cU«^or4 hovers o*er divided thrones, 

Thb hostility perpetually exercised between one man 
and another, is caused by the desire of many for that 
which only few can possess. Every man would be 
nch, powerful, and femous; yet i^me, power^ and 
riches are only the names, of relative conditions, which 
imply the obscurity, dependance, and poverty of 
greater numbers. 

This universal and incessant competition produces 
ii^ury and malice by two motives, interest and envy $ 
the prospect of adcUng to our possessions what we can 
take firom others, and the hope of alleviating the sense 
of our disparity by lessening others, though we gain 
pothing to ourselves. 

Of these two malignant and destructive powers, it 
feeniB probable at the first view, that interest has th^ 
strangest and most extensive influence. It is easy to 
CQPceive that opportunities to seize what has been long 
wanted, may excite desires almost irresistible ^ but 
furdy the same eagerness cannot be kindled b^ «cx 
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«o6idiiiti9 powtr df (iMtfO^ng that wbieh gives hap- 
^n<Mi to onothtr. It must be m&tt natural to rob for 
l^ia, than tx> ravage onfy for mischief. 

Yet I am indi^ t6 believ^^ that die great law of 
mutual benevolence is oftejcier violated by amy dian 
by interest ; and that most of the misery which the de- 
famation of blamdess actions, or the obstruction of 
honest endeavours, brings upon the world, is inflicted 
by men that propose no advantage to themselves but 
the sutisfiiction of poisoning the banquet which they 
cannot taste, and blasting the harvest which they have 
no right to reap. 

Interest can difiuse itself but to a narrow C(»npass. 
The number is never large of those who can hope to 
£11 the posts of degraded power, catch the fragments 
of shattered fortune, or succeed to the honours of de^ 
preciated beauty. But the empire of envy has no 
limits, as it requires to its influence very little help 
fit>m external circumstances. Envy may always be 
produced by idleness and pride, and in what pliace will 
they not be found ? 

Interest requires some qualities not universally be- 
stowed. The ruin of another will produce no profit 
to him who has not discernment to mark his advan-. 
tage, courage to seize, and activity to pursue it ; but 
the cold malignity of envy may be exerted in a torpid 
and quiescent state, amidst the gloom of stupidity, in 
the coverts of cowardice. He that falls by the attacks 
of interest, is torn by hungry tigers j he may discover 
and resist his enemies. He that perishes in the am- 
bushes of envy, is destroyed by unknown and invisible 
assailants, and dies like a man suffocated by a poison- 
ous vapour, without knowledge of his danger, or ixjs* 
aibility of contest. 

Interest is seldom pursued but at some hazard. He 
that hopes, to gain much, has commonly- something 
to lose, and, when he ventures to attack superiority, li 
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ke fiiilsi to oooquer, is iireooverably crosbed. Bat 
envy may act without expenoe or danger. Tq spread 
suspicion, to invent calumnies, to pr(^>agate scandal,^ 
nequires neither labour nor courage. It is eas^ ^v the 
author of a lie, however malignant, to escape detec- 
tioo, and \ohmy needs very little industry to assist its 
drculatioQ. 

£avy is almost the only vice which is practicable at 
all times, and in eveiy place; the only passion which 
can never lie quiet i^ want of irritation 3 its effects 
therefore are every where discoverable, and its at- 
tempts alw^ to be dreaded. 

It Is impos^Ue to mention a name which any ad- 
vao^s^eous distinction has made eminent, but som^* 
latent animopity wiU burst out. The wealthv trader, 
however he may abstract himself from pubHck afiairs;: 
will never want those who hint, with Shylock, thai: 
ttups as^ but boards. The beauty adorned only with 
the .xmambitious graces of innocence and modesty,: 
prawdces, whenever she appears, a thousand murmurs < 
of detracticHi. The genius, even wh^i he endeavours 
only to entertain or instruct, yet suffers persecution 
fium inpumerable critlcks, whose actimony is excited 
merely by the pain oi seeing others pleased, and of* 
hearing appUuses w^ch ano&r enjoys. 

The fiiequencjT of envy makes it so ^miliar, that it 
esc^^es our notice ^ nor do. we often reflect upon its* 
turpitude or malignity, till we happen to feel, its in* 
floeooe. . When he that has given no provocation ttr 
malice, but by attempting to excel, fina& himsdf pur<« 
ttie4 17 multitudes whom he never saw, with all the* 
implacability of personal resentment ; when he per- 
cdves damour and malice let loose upon him as a 
publick enemy, and incited by every stratagem of de* 
iamation j when he bears the misfortunes of his 0uni-> 
Jj, or the follies of his youth,, exposed to the- world}- 
and eveiy fiiilure of conduct^ or defect of naXxo^ 
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^graviatod and ridiculed} he then kams to Miinr 
those artifices at which 1^ only hmghed bdore, and 
discoverg how much the happmess of life wooM he 
advanced by the eradication of eofj from the human 
heart. , 

Envy ]s, indeed^ as tabbom weed of the mindj and 
seldom yields to the culture of4>hilo6ophy . These are, 
however, considerations, which, if cansfblly implanted 
and diligently propagated, might in time overpowo* 
and repress it, since no one can nurse h for the sake of 
pleasoie, as its effects are ,only shame, anguidi, and 
perturbation. 

It is above all other vices inconsistent with th^ cha- 
racter of a social being, because it sacrifices truth and 
kinciness to very weak temptations. He that plunders 
a wealthy lieighbour gains as much as he takes away, 
and may improve his own condition in the same pro- 
portion as he impairs another*s ; but he that blasts a 
flourishing r^mtation must be content with a small 
diiadend of additional &me, so small as can afford very 
little consolation to balance the guilt by which it is 
obtained. « 

I have hitherto avoided that dangerous and empiri- 
cal morality, which cures one vice by means of an- 
other. But envy is so base and detestable, so vile in 
its original, and so pernicious in its effects, that the 
predominance of almost any other quality is to be pre- 
ferred. It is one of those lawless enemies of society, 
against which poisoised arro^^s may honestly be used. 
Let it therefore be constantiy remembered, that who- 
ever envies another confesses his superiority, and let 
those be reformed by their pride who have lost their 
virtue. 

It is no slight aggravation of the injuries \(Hhich 
envy incites, that they are committed i^nst those 
who have given no intentional provocation ; and that 
the sufterer is often marked out for ruin, dot because 
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lie lias ^ed in any duty, but because he has dared to 
do more than was required. 

Almost every other crime is practised by the help 
of some quality which might have produced esteem or 
]ov6> if it had been well employed : but envy is mere 
unmixed and genuine evil ; it pursued a hateful end 
by despicable means^ and desires not so much its own 
hfi^iness as another's misery. To avoid depravity 
like thi8> it is not necessary that any one should aspire 
to heroism or sanctity^ but 6nly that he should resolve 
not to quit the rank which nature assigns him^ and 
wish to maintain the dignity of a human being. 
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PermitUs^ipsis exptndere numimbmf qtdd 

Conoanat nobis, relmsque sit uHU nostris* ' jov. 

iatrust thy fortune to the pow'rs above; 

L«eave them to manage for thee, and to grant 

What their unerring wisdom sees thee want, ortdik. 

As every scheme of life, so every form of writing, has 
its advantages and inconveniencie^, though not min- 
gled in the same proportions. The writer of essays 
escapes many embarrassments to which a large work 
vould have exposed him \ he seldom harasses his rea* 
on with long trains of consequences, dims his ^res 
'^ith the perusal of antiquated volumes, or burthens 
is memory with great accumulations of preparatory 
lowledge. A careless glance "upon a favourite au- 
or, or transient survey of the varieties of life, is 
fficientto supply the first hint or seminal idea, whiclv 
larged by tl^ gradual accretioii of matter stfixe^m 
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<the mind, i^, hy the warmth of fsmcy, esaiy ^xprnM 
iXkio-fLayfren, and sometimes ripene^ into £rait ■■■, 

The most frequent difficolt^ by which the anlibors 
of these petty componticms alt; wtressed, aites ftoA 
.llhe perpetoal- demand of novelty and change. Tlii 
«ompUer of a system of science lays his inventioo at 
jpest, and employs only hid ju^mait, the &CQlt^ ex- 
erted with kss &tigue. £ten ttie relator of fis^ned 
^adventur^, when once the princ^Mil characters am 
established, and the great events n^ularly comiectsd, 
^ds incidents and episodes crowding npon his mind i 
every change (^»ens new views, and the latter part of 
the story grows \nthout labour out of the former, fiat 
he that attempts to entertain his. reader with uncon- 
nected pieces, finds the irksomeness of his task rather 
increased than lessened by every production. The 
4aj calls afi^h upon him for a new topick, and he U 
again obl^d to choose, without any prindple to r^ 
gulate his choice. 

It is, indeed, true, that there is seldom any neces- 
sity of looking ^r, or inqtdring long, for a proper sub- 
ject. Every diversity of art or nature, erery poblick 
blessing or calamity, every demestiek pain cur mtifl- . 
cation, every sally of caprice, blunder of absur&y, or 
stratagem of atrectation, may supply matter to him 
whose only rule is to avoid uniformity* But it often 
liappens; that the judgment is distracted with boQod^ 
Jess multiplicity, the imagination ranges from ofiedb- 
sign to another, and the hours pass imperoeftiblv 
away, till the composition can be no longer deraye^ 
and necessity- enforces the use of those thoughts whick 
then happen to be at hand. The mind, rejoiong at 
deliverance on any terms from perplexity and suspense, 
applies herself vigorously to the work before her, coU 
}ects embeUishments and illustrations, and sometimet 
finishes, with great el^ance and happiness* what in a 
slate of ease and leisure she never had begun. 
6 
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It is not commonly observed, how milch, even of 
actions considered as particularly subject to chdice* 
is to be attributed to accident, or some cause out or 
our own power, by whatever name it be distinguished. 
To close tedious deliberations with hasty resolves, and 
after long consultations with reason to refer tlie ques- 
tion to caprice, is by no means peculiar to the essayist. 
Let him that peruses this paper review the series of liis 
life, and inquire how he was placed in his present 
condition. He will find that, of the good or ill which 
he has experienced, a great part came unexpected, 
without any visible gradations of approach ; that eveiy 
event has been influenced by causes acting without 
hi« intervention 5 and that, whenever he pretended to 
the prerogative of foresight, he was mortified with 
new conviction of the shortness of his views. 

The busy, the ambitious, the inconstant, and the 
adventurous, may be said to throw themselves by de- 
sign into the arms of fortune, and voluntarily to quit 
the power of governing themselves j they engage in a 
course of life in which little can be ascertained by 
previous measures ; nor is it any wonder that their 
time is past between elation and despondency, hope 
and disappointment. 

Some there are who appear to walk the road of life 
\nth more circumspection, and make np step till they 
think themselves secure from the hazard of a preci- 
pice; when neither pleasure nor profit can tempt 
them from the beaten path 3 who refuse to climb lest, 
they abould fall, or to run lest they should stumble ; 
md move slowlyforward,withoutany compliance with 
those passions by which the heady and vehement arc 
seduced and betray^. 

Yet even the timorous prudence of this judicitniv 
class is far from exempting them from the dominion 
of chance, a subtle and insidious power, who will in- 
trade upon privacy and en.barrass caution. Xo 
VOL. VI. y 



bope is tbere that a young taaa, uoacquf 
the arguments on either side, should del 
pwn destiny otherwise than by chance ? 
When chance has given him a partner 

whom he prefers to all other women, « 
proof of superior desert, cltance must again 
in the education of liis ctijldreo ; for, wh( 
abie to convince himself by arguments, t 
chosen for his son that mode of iustructio] 
his understanding was beat adapted, or bj 
would most easily be made wise or virtuou 
Whoever shall inquire by what motives 
termined on these important occasions, wil 
such as his pride will scarcely suffer him i 
some sudden ardour of desire, some uncerli 
of advantage, some petty competition, sor 
rate conclusion, or some example impli 
renced. Such are often the first causes 
solves ; for it is necessary to act, but im 
know the consequences of action, or to disi 
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not only in danger of sinking, in the way, but 
g misled by meteors mistaken for stars, of 
riven from our course by the changes of the 
nd of losing it by unskilful steerage 3 yet it 
aes happens, that cross winds blow us to a 
ast, that meteors draw us aside from wfa^- 
nd that negligence or error contributes to our 
from mischiefs to which a direct course would 
posed us. Of those that, by precipitate con- 
j, involve themselves in calamities without 
ery few, however they may reproach them- 
can be certain that other measures would have 
ore successful. 

lis state of universal uncertainty, where a thou- 
ngers hover about us, and none can tell whe-* 
3 good that he pursues is not evil in disguise, 
ther the nesct step will lead him to safety or 
tion, nothing can afford any rational trann 
, but the conviction that, however we amuse 
es with unideal sounds, nothing in reality is go- 
by chance,. but that the universe is under the 
lal superintfendance of him whocreated it; that 
Bg is in the hands of omnipotent goodness, by 
what appears casual to us, is directed for ends 
ely kind and merciful ; and that nothing can 
hurt him who debars not himself from the Pi- 
irour. 
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Atvindicta hormm vitajucundius ipsa, 
Ncmpe Itoc indocti * 

Chrtfsippus mm dicit idewp nee mite Thaletis 
Jugeniiimf dulcique sejiex vicinus liymetto^ 
Qui partem acceptce sceufl. inter vincla Cicutce 

Ac( usatori 7wUet dare, Quippe mirmti 

Semper y ei injirmiest animi, ejnguique voUtptas 

UUlQ. JUY. 

But O ! Revenue is sweet. 

Thus think the crowd ; who, eager to engage, 

Take quickly fire, and kindle into rage. 

Not so mild Thales nor Chrysippus thought. 

Nor that good man who drank the pois*nous draught 

With miud serene, and could not wish to see 

His vile accuser drink as deep as he; 

Exalted Socrates! divinely brave! 

Injur'd he fell, and dying ne forgave, 

'i'oo noble for revenge; which still we find 

The weakest frailty of a feeble mind. ortoen. 

No vicious dispositions of tbe mind more obstinatelj 
resist both the counsels of philosophy and the mjunc 
tions of religion, than those which are complicated 
with an opinion of dignity 3 and which we cannot 
dismiss without leaving in the hands of opposition 
some advantage iniquitously obtained, or sufFering 
from our own prejudices some imputation of pusilla- 
nimity. 

For this reason, scarcely any law of our Redeemer 
is more openly transgressp4^ or more industriously 
evaded, than that by which he commands his follow- 
ers to forgive injuries, and prohibits, under the sanc- 
tion of eternal misery, the gratification of the desiri 
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which every man feels to return pain upon hfm that 
inflicts it. Many who could have conquered their 
anger^ are unable to combat pride^ and pursue offences 
to extremity of vengeance^ lest they should be insult-^ 
ed by the triumph of an enemy. 

But certainly no precept could better become him^ 
at whose birth peace was proclaimed to the earth. 
For, wh^t would so soon destroy all. the order of 
society, and deform life with violence and ravage, as 
a permission to every one to judge his own cause, 
and to apportion his own recompense for imagined 
injuries ? 

It is diificult for a man of the strictest justice not to 
&vour himself too much, in the calmest moments of 

I ^ 

solitary meditation. Every one wishes for the di- 
stinctions for which thousands are wishing at the same 
time, in their own opinion, with better claims. He 
that, when his reason operates in its full force, can 
thus, by the mere prevalence of self- love, prefer him- 
self to his fellow-beings, is very unlikely to judge 
equitably «vhen his passions are agitated by a sense of 
wrong, . and his attention wholly engrossed by pain^ 
interest^ or danger. Whoever arrogates to himself* 
t the right of vengeance, shows how little he is quali- 
fied to decide his own claims, since he certainly 
demands what he would think unfit to be granted to 
another. 

Nothing is more apparent, than that, however in* 
jured or however provoked, some must at last be 
contented to forgive. For, it can never be hoped that 
ke who first commits an injury will contentedly ac- 
i ^esce in the penalty required: the same haughtj- 
\ %e8S of contempt, or vehemence of desire, that 
f Ivoinpts the act of injustice, will more strongly incite 
' M$ justifiication \ and resentment can never so exact- 
ly balance the punishment with the fault, but there 
Vrill remain an overj^lus of vengeance^ which ovea Vi!^ 

u3 
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■who condemns his first action will think himself en- 
titled to retaliate. What then catn ensue but a con-» 
tinnal exacerbation of hatred, an . unextinguisbable 
feud, an incessant reciprocation of mischief, <a mutual 
vigilance to entrap, and eagerness to destroy ? 

Since then the imaginary right of vengeance must 
be at last remitted, because it is impossible to live in 
perpetual hostility, and equally impossible that of two 
enemies, either should first thinfc himself obliged by 
justice to submission, it is surely eligible to tbrgive 
early. Every passion is more easily subdued before 
it has been long accustomed to possession of the heart ; 
ever}' idea is obliterated with less difficulty, as it has 
been more slightly impressed, and less frequently re- 
newed. He who has often brooded over his wrongs, 
pleased himself with schemes of malignity, and glut- 
ted his pride with the fancied supplications of humbled 
enmity, will not easily open his bosom to amity and 
reconciliation, or indulge the gentle sentiments of be- 
nevolence and peace. 

It is easiest to forgive while there is y(«» little to 
be forgiven. A single injury may be soon dismissed 
from the memory 5 but a long succession of ill offices 
by degrees associates itself with every idea ; a long 
contest involves so many circumstances, that every 
place and action will recall it to the mind ; and fresh 
remembrance of vexation must still enkindle rage, 
and irritate revenge. 

' A wise man will make haste to forgive, because he 
knows the true value of time, and will not suffer it to 
pass away in unnecessary pain. He that willingly 
suffers tlie corrosions of inveterate hatred, and gives 
up his days and nights to the gloom of malice and 
perturbations of stratagem, cannot surely be said to 
consult his ease. Resentment is an union of sorrow 
with malignity, a ronibination of a passion which all 
endeavour to avoid, with a passion which all conca' 
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to detest. The man who retires to meditate mischief 
and to exasperate his own rage 5 whose tho\jghts are 
employed only on means of distress and contrivances 
o^ruin 5 whose mind never pauses from the remem- 
brance of his own sufferings, but to indulge some hope 
of enjoying the calamities of another^ may justly be 
numbered among the most miserable of human 
beings, among those who are guilty without reward, 
who have neither the gladness of prosperity, nor the 
calm of innocence. 

Whoever considers the weakness both of himself 
and others, will not long want persuasives to forgive- 
ne«s. We know not to what degree of malignity any 
injury is to be imputed ; or how much its guilt, if we 
were to inspect the mind of him that committed it, 
would be extenuated by mistake, precijntance, or 
negligence : we cannot be certain how much more we 
^1 than was intended to be inflicted, or how much 
we increase the mischief to ourselves by voluntary 
aggravations. We may charge to design the effects 
of accident ; we may think the blow violent, only be- 
cause we have made ourselves delicate and tender ; 
we are on eVery side in danger of error and of guilt ^ 
which we are certain to avoid only by speedy forgive- 
Bess. 

From this pacifick and harmless temper, thus pro- 
pitious to others and ourselves, to domestick tranquil- 
lity and to social happiness, no man is withheld but by^ 
pride, by the fear of being insulted by his adversaryj, 
or despised by the world. 

It may be laid down as an unfailing and universal 
axiom> that '* all pride is abject and mean.** Jt is al- 
ways an ignorant, lazy, or cowardly acquiescence in a 
&l8e appearance of excellence, and proceeds not from 
consciousness of our attainments, but insensibility of 
ear wants. ^ • ' 

Nothing can be great which is not right. No\b\iv^ 
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which reason condemns can be suitable to the dignity 
of tlie human mind. To be driven by external mo- 
tives from the path which our own heart approves; to 
give way to any thing but conviction ; to sufi:er the 
opinion of others to rule our choice^ or overpower our 
resolves; is to submit tamely to the lowest and most 
ignominious slavery, and to resign the right of direct- 
ing our own lives. 

The utmost excellence at which humanity can ar- 
rive, is a constant and determinate pursuit of virtue, 
without regard to present dangers, or advantage ; a 
continual reference of every action to the divine ^ill; 
an habitual appeal to everlasting justice ; and an un- 
varied elevation of the intellectual eye to the reward 
which perseverance only can obtain. But that pride 
which many, who presume to boast of generous sen- 
timents, allow to regulate their measures, has^nothing 
nobler in view than the approbation of men ; of beings 
whose superiority we are under no obligation to 
acknowledge, and who, when we have courted them 
with the' utmost assiduity, can confer no valuable or 
permanent reward ; of beings who ignorantly judge 
of what they do not understand, or partially determine 
what they never have examined ; and whose sentence 
is therefore of no weight till it has received the rati- 
fication of our own conscience. 

He that caii descend to bribe suffrages like these, 
at the price of his innocence j he that can suffer the 
delight of such acclamations to withhold his attention 
from the commands of the universal Sovereign, has 
little reason to congratulate himself upon the great- 
ness of his mind : whenever he awakes to seriousness 
and reflection, he must become despicable in his own 
eyes, and shrink with shame from the remembrance 
of his cowardice and folly. 

Of him that hopes to be forgiven, it is indispensa- 
bly required that he forgive. It is therefore super- 
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fluous to urge any other motive. On this great duty 
eternity is suspended; and to him that refuses to prac- 
tise ity the throne of mercy is inaccessible^ and the 
Saviour of the world has been bofn in vain. 
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Poit^ mCfpigris ubi nulla camfns 
Arhur cestivi recreatur aurti- 



Dulce ridentem Lalagen amabo, 

Jhilce loquenteTtu BOR* 

Place mc where never summer breeze 

Unbinds the e;lebe, or warms the trees^ 

Where ever-lowering clouds appear, 

And angry Jove deforms th* inclement year : 

Love and the nymph shall charm my toils. 

The nymph« who sweetly speaks ana sweetly smiles. 

FRANCIS. 

Of the happiness and misery of our present 8tate> 
part arises from our sensations, and part from our 
opinions *, part is distributed by nature, and part is in 
a great measure apportioned by ourselves. Positive 
pleasure we cannot always obtain, and positive pain 
we ^ten cannot remove. No man can give to his 
own plantations the fragrance of the Indian groves 5 nor 
will ^ny ppecepts of philosophy enable him to with- 
draw his attention from wounds or diseases. Rut the 
legative infelicity which proceeds, not from the pres- 
mre of sufferings, but the absence of enjoyments,* will 
always yield to the remedies of reason. 

One of the great arts of escaping superfluous un-^ 
ta^in^ss^ i^ to free o^r i^inds from t^p he^biit of qot;^^ 
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paring our condition with that of others on whom the 
blessings of life are more bountifully bestowed, or 
with imaginary states of delight and security, perhaps 
unattainable by mortals. Few are placed in a situa- 
tion so gloomy and distressful, as not to see every day 
beings yet more forlorn and miserable, from whom 
they may learn to rejoice in their own lot. . 

No inconvenience is less superable by art or dili- 
gence than the inclemency of climates, and therefore 
none affords more proper exercise for this philosophi- 
cal abstraction. A native of England, pinched with 
the frosts of December, may lessen his affection for 
his own country by suffering his imagination to wan- 
der in tlie vales of Asia,"^ and sport aracHig the woods 
that are always green, and streams that always mur- 
mur; but if he turns his thoughts towards the polar 
regions, and considers the n^ons to whom a great 
portion of the year is darkness, and who are condemn- 
ed to pass weeks and months amidst mountains of 
snow, he will soon recover his tranquillity, and, while 
he stirs his fire, or throws his cloak about him, reflect 
how much he owes to Providence, that he is not placed 
in Greenland or Siberia. 

The barrenness of the earth and the severity of the 
skies, in these dreary countries, are such as might be 
expected to confine the mind wholly to the contem- 
plation of necessity and distress, so that the care of 
escaping death from cold and hunger should leave no 
room for those passions which, in lands of plenty, in- 
fluence conduct or diversify characters ; the summer 
should be spent only in providing for the winter, and 
the winter in longing for the summer. 

Yet learned curiosity is known to have found its 
way into these abodes of poverty and gloom : Lapland 
and Iceland have their historians, their cri ticks, and 
their poets; and love, that extends his dominion 
wherever humanity can be found, perhaps exerts thi 
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same power in the Green]ander*s hut as in the palacea 
of eastern monarchs. 

In one of the large caves to which the families of 
Greenland retire together^ to pass the cold months, 
and which may be termed their villages or cities^ a 
youth and maid, who came from different parts of the 
country, were so much distinguished for their beauty, 
that they were called by the rest of the inhabitants 
Anningait and Ajut, from a supposed resemblance to 
their ancestors of the same names, who had been 
transformed of old into tlie sun and moon. 

Anningait for some time heard the praises of Ajut 
with little emotion, but at last, by frequent Inter- 
views, became sensible of her charms, and first made 
a discoveiy of his affection, by inviting her with her 
parents to a feast, where he placed before Ajut the 
tail of a whale. Ajut seemed not much delighted by. 
this gallantry 3 yet, however, frop that time, was 
observed rarely to appear but la a vest made of the 
ikin of a white deer 5 she used ^equently to renew 
the black dye upon her handstand forehead, to adorn 
ber sleeves with coral and shells, and to braid her hair 
irith great exactness. 

The elegance of her dress, and the judicious dis- 
position of her ornaments, had such an effect upon 
Annii^ait, (liat he could no longer be restrained from 
a declaration of his love. He therefore composed a 
poem in her praise, in which, among other neroick 
and tender sentiments, he protested, that " she was 
beautiful as the vernal willow, and fragrant as thyme 
opon the mountains ; that her fingers were white as 
the teeth of the morse, and her smile grateful as the 
dssolution of. the ice j that he would pursue her^ 
l)K>ugh she should pass the snows of the midland cliffs^ 
or seek shelter in the caves of the eastern cannibals ; 
that he would tear, her from the embraces of the 
gieiuus of the rocks, snatch her from the paws of 
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Amarock^ and rescue her from the ravine of Haf- 
gufa." He concluded with a wish, that " whoever 
shall attempt to hinder his union with Ajut might be 
buried without his bow^ and that^ in the land of souls^ 
his skull might serve for no other use than to catch 
the droppings of the starry lamps/* 

This ode being imiversaily applauded, it was ex* 
pected that Ajut would soon yield to such fervour and 
accomplishments : but Ajut, with the natural hai^* 
tiness of beauty, expected all the forms of courtship ; 
and before she would confess herself conquered the 
8UU returned, the ice broke, and the season of labour 
called all to their employments. 

Anningait and Ajut for a time always went out in 
the same boat, and divided whatever was caught. 
Anningait, in the sight of his mistress, fost no oppor- 
tunity of signalizing bis courage ; he attacked the sea* 
horses on the ice, pursued the seals into the water, 
and leaped upon the back of the whale while he was 
yet struggling with the remains of life*. Nor was bis 
diligence less to accumulate all that could be neces- 
sary to make winter comfortable 5 he dried the roe of 
fishes and the flesh of seals 5 he entrapped deer and 
foxes, and dressed their skins to adorn his bride ; he 
feasted her with eggs from the rocks, and strewed her 
tent with flowers. 

It happened that a tempest drove the fish to a di- 
stant part of the coast before Anningait had completed 
his store ; he therefore entreated Ajut, that she would 
at last grant him her hand, and accompany him to that 
part of the country whither he was now summoned 
by necessity. Ajut thought him not yet entitled to 
such condescension, but proposed, as a trial of his con- 
stancy, that he should return at the end of summer to 
the cavern where their acquaintance commenced, and 
there expect the reward of his assiduities. ** O \ir' 
gin, beautiful as the sun shining on the water, con* 
8 
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said Anningaitf " what thou bast required, 
sily may my return be precluded by a sudden 
unexpected fogs ! Then must the night be past 
my Ajut. We live not, my feir, in those 
countries which lying strangers so wantonly 
I 'y where the whole year is divided into short 
1 nights 5 where the same habitation serves 
mer and winter 3 where they raise houses in 
ove the ground, dwell together from year to 
th flocks of tame animals grazing in the fields 
lem ; can travel at any time fit)m one place 
er, through ways inclosed with trees, or over 
[sed upon the inland waters ; and direct their 
through wide countries by the sight of green 
scattered buildings. Even in sununer, we 
> means of crossing the mountains, whose 
ire never dissolved 3 nor can remove to any 
residence, but in our boats coasting the bays, 
r, Ajut 5 a few summer-days, and a few winter- 
md the life of man is at an end. Night is the 
ease and festivity, of revels and gaiety ; but 
ill be the flaming lamp, the delicious seal, or 
oil, without the smile of Ajut?" 
eloquence of Anningait was vain ; the maid 
id inexorable, and diey parted with ardent 
8 to meet again before the night of winter. 
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N*187. TUESDAY, DECEMBER 31, 1751. 



Non lUum nastri possunt mtUare labores, 
Non nJiigorUnts mediis Hebrumque bibamuSf 
Siihoniasque tUves hiemis subeartms aquosa: ■ ■ 
^^. Omnia vincit amor . tirgil. 

Love alters not for us his hard decrees, 

Not tho' beneath the Thracian clime we freeze. 

Or the mild bliss of temperate sides forgo. 

And in mid winter tread Sithonian snow ; 

Ijove conquers all.— — ORrntir. 

Anninoait, bowever discomposed by the dilatoiy 
coyness of Ajut, was yet resolved to omit no toke&f 
of amorous respect ; aad therefore presented her at 
his departure with the skins of seven white fawns, of 
five swans, and eleven seals, with three marble lamps/ 
ten vessels of seal oil, and a large kettle of brass* 
which he had purchased from a ship, at the price of 
half a whale and two horns of sea -unicorns. 

Ajut was so much affected by the fondness of her 
lover, or so much overpowered by his magnificence^ 
that she followed him to the sea-side ; and, when 
she saw him enter the boat, wished aloud that he 
might return with plenty of skins and oil ; that nei« 
ther the mermaids might snatch him into the deeps^ 
nor the spirits of the rocks confine him ^in their ca- 
verns. 

She stood a while to gaze upon the departing ves- 
sel, and then returning to her hut, silent and deject- 
ed, laid aside, from that hour, her white deer-skin, 
suffered her hair to spread unbraided on her shoul- 
ders, and forbore to mix in the dances of the maidens. 
She endeavoured to divert her thoughts by continual 
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application to feminine emplo3nments, gathered mosg 
for the winter lamps^ and dried grass to line the boots 
ofAnningait. Of the skins which he had bestowed 
upon her, she made a fishing-coat, a small boat, and 
tent, all of exquisite manufacture 3 and, while she was 
thus busied, solaced her labours with a song, in which 
she prayed, *' that her lover might have hands 
stronger than the paws of the bear, and feet swifler 
than the feet of the rein-deer; that his dart might 
never err, and that his boat might never leak ; that he 
might never stumble on the ice, nor faint in the 
water ; that, the seal might rush on his harpoon, 
and the wounded whale might dash the waves in 



Tain." 



The large boats in which the Gieenlanders trans- 
port their families,. Jare always rowed by women ; for 
a man will not debase himself by work which re* 
quires neither skill nor courage. Anningait was 
uerefore exposed by idleness to the ravages of passion. 
He went thrice to the stem of the boat, with an in- 
tent to leap into the water, and swim back to his mis- 
tress 5 but, recollecting the misery which they must 
eniiuie in the winter, without oil for the lamp or 
tkvns for the bed, he resolved to employ the weeks 
of absence in provision for a night-of plenty and feli- 
city. He then composed his etnotions as he could, 
and expressed in wild numbers and uncouth images 
his hopes, his sorrows, and his fears. '' O life !" says 
he, " frail and uncertain I where sljall wretched man 
find thy resemblance but in ice floating on the ocean ? 
It- towers on. high, it sparkles from afar, while the 
itorms drive and the waters beat it, the sun melts it 
above, and the rocks shatter it below. What art 
thou, deceitful pleasure ! but a sudden blaze stream-* 
ing from the north, which plays a moment on the eye, 
mocks the traveller with the hopes of light, and thea 
fanishes for ever ? Y^hat, love, art thou, Vjut ?i -wYvvxV* 
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yool, which we approach without knowledge of our 
danger^ drawn on by imperceptible degrees, till we 
have lost all power of resistance and escape ? TiU I 
fixed my eyes on the graces of Ajut, while I had not 
yet called her to the banquet, I was careless as the 
sleeping morse, I was merry as the singers in the stars. 
Why, Ajut, did I gaze upon thy graces ? why, my 
fyix, did I call thee to the banquet ? Yet, be faithflilj 
my love, remember Anningait, and meet my return 
with the smile of virginity. I will chase the deer, I 
will subdue die whale, resistless aS' the firost of dark- 
ness, and unwearied as the summer sun. In a few 
weeks I shall return prosperous and wealthy } then 
shall the roefish an^ the porpoise feast thy kindred; 
the fox and hare shall cover thy couch; the tough 
hide of the seal shall shelter thee firom cold ; and & 
fat of the whale illuminate thy dwelling.'* 

Anningait having with these sentiments consoled his 
grief, and animated his industry, found that they had 
DOW coasted the headland, and saw the whales spout- 
ing at a distance. He therefore placed himself in his 
fishing-boat, called his associates to their several em- 
ployments, plied his oar and harpoon with incredible 
courage and dexterity -, and, by dividing his time b^ 
tween the chase and fishery, suspended the miseries 
of absence and suspicion* 

Ajut, in the mean time, notv/ithstanding her neg- 
lected dress, happened, as she was drying some 
skins in the sun, to catch the eye of Nomgsuk, on bis 
return from hiinting, Norngsuk was of birth truly 
illustrious. His mother had died in child-birth, and 
his father, the most expert fisher of Greenland, had 
perished by too close pursuit of the whale. His dig- 
nity was equalled by his riches 5 he was master of 
tbi^r men's and two women's boats, had ninety tubs 
of oil in his- winter habitation, and five-and-twenty 
gt^U buried in the 9Uow against the reason of dark-* 
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oess. When he saw the beauty of Ajut, he hnmedi- 
ately threw over her the skin of a deer that he had 
faken^ and soon after presented her with a branch of 
coral. Ajut refused his gifts^ and determined to ad« 
mit no lover in the place of Anningait 

Nomgsuk, thus rejected, had recourse to stratagem. 
He knew that Ajut would consult an angekkok, or 
diviner, concerning the fate of her lover and the fe- 
Bcity of her future life. He therefore applied himself 
to the most celebrated angekfcok of tluit part of the 
conntiy, and, by a present of two seals and a marble 
kettle, obtained a promise that> when Ajut should con- 
sult him> he would declare that her lover was in the 
hnd of souls. Ajut, in a short time, brcaight him a 
coat made by herself, and inquired what events were 
to befall her $ with assurances of a mudi larger re- 
ward at the return of Anningait, if the prediction 
should flatter her desires. The angekkok knew the 
way to riches, and foretold that Anningait, having 
already caught two whales, woi:ild soon return home 
with a large boat laden with provisions. 

This prognostication she was ordered to keep se- 
'Cret ; and Nomgsuk, depending upon his artifice, re* 
newed his addresses with greater ; confidence ; but, 
finding his suit still unsuccessful, applied himself to 
her parents with gifts and promises. The wealth of 
Greenland is too powerful for the virtue of a Green- 
lander J they forgot the merit and the presents of An- 
ningmt, and decreed Ajut to the embraces of Norng* 
sak. She entreated; she remonstrated; she wept, 
imd raved ; but, finding riches irresistible, fled away 
into the uplands, and lived in a cave upon such ber- 
ries as she could gather, and the birds or hares which 
she had the fortune to ensnare, taking care, at an 
Jxour when she was not likely to be found, to view 
tbe sea every day, that her lover might not miss her 
at bis return. 

x3 
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At last she saw the great boat in which Anningait 
had departed^ stealing slow and heavy-laden along the 
coast. ' She ran with all the impatience of affection to 
catch her lover in her arms, and relate her constancy 
and sufferings. When the company reached the land, 
they informed her, that Anningait, after the fishery 
was ended, being unable to support the slow passage 
of the vessel of carriage, had set out before them in 
his fishing-boat, and they expected at their arrival to 
have found him on shore. 

Ajut, distracted at this intelligence, was about to 
fly into the hills, without knowing why, though she 
was now in the hands of her parents, who forced her 
back to their own hut, and endeavoured to comfort 
her : but when at last they retired to rest, Ajut went 
down to the beach j where, finding a fishing-boat, 
she entered it without hesitation, and, telling those 
who wondered at her rashness, that she was going in 
search of Anningait, rowed away with great swiftness, 
and was seen no more. 

The fate of these lovers gave occasion to various 
fictions and conjectures. Some are of opinion that 
they were changed into stars 5 others imagine that 
Anningait was seized in his passage by the genius of 
the rocks 3 and that Ajut was transformed into a mer- 
maid, and still continues to seek her lover in the de- 
serts of the sea. But the general persuasion is, that 
they are both in that part of the land of souls where 
the Sim never sets, where oil is always fresh, and pro* 
visions always warm. The virgins sometimes throw 
a thimble and a needle into the bay from which th© 
hapless maid departed 3 and when a Grcenlander 
would praise any couple for virtuous affection, he de- 
clares tliat they love like Anningait and Ajut. 
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N» 188. SATURDAY, JANUARY 4, 175X 

Si U colo, Stxle, non omaLo, mart. 

The' more I honour thee, the less I love. 

NoHB of the desires dictated by vanity is more gene- 
ral, or less blamable, than that of being distinguished 
for the arts of conversation. Other accomplishments 
inay be possessed without opportunity of exerting (hem, 
or wanted without danger that the defect can often be 
tanarked ; but as no man can live, otherwise than in 
«o hermitage, without hourly pleasure or vexation, 
6Dni the fondness or neglect of those about him, the 
ficuity of giving pleasure is of continual use. Few 
are more frequently envied than those who have the 
power of forcing attention wherever they come, whose 
entrance is considered as a promise of felicity, and 
vhose departure is lamented, like the recess of the 
fOD from northern climates, as a privation of all tliat 
enlivens fancy, or inspirits gaiety. 

It is apparent, that to excellence in this valuable 
art some peculiar qualifications are necessary; for 
eveiy one's experience will inform him, that the plea- 
Bore which men are able to give in conversation, holds 
no stated proportion to their knowledge or their vir- 
tue. Many lind their way to the tables and the parties 
of those whp never consider them as of the least im- 
portance in any other place -, we have all, at one time 
or other, been content to love those whom we could 
not esteem, and been persuaded to try the dangerous 
experiment of admitting him for a companion, whom 
W3 knew to be too ignorant for a counsellor^ and too 
treadierous for a friend. 
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I question whether some abatement of character is 
not necessary to general acceptance. Few spend their 
time with much satisfaction under the eye of uncon- 
testable superiority 5 and therefore^ among those whose 
presence is courteii at assemblies of jollity, there are 
peldom found, men eminently distinguished for powers 
er acquisitions. The wit whose vivacity condemns 
slower tongues to silence, the scholar whose know- 
ledge allows no man to fancy that he instructs him, 
the critick who suffers no fallacy to pass undetected, 
and the reasoner who condemns the idle to thought 
and the negligent to attention, are generally praised 
and feared, reverenced and avoided. 

He that would please must rarely aim at such ex- 
cellence as depresses his hearers in their own opinion, 
or debars them from the hope pf contributing recipro* 
cally to the entertainment of the company. Merri- 
ment, extorted by sallies of imagination, sprightlineu 
of remark; or quickness of reply, is too often what the 
Latins call the Sardinian laughter, a distortion of the 
. face without gladness of heart. 

For this reason, no style of conversation is more 
extensively acceptable than the narrative. He who 
has stored his memory with slight anecdotes, private 
incidents, and personal peculiarities, seldom £uis to 
find his audience favourable. Almost every mao 
listens with eagerness to contemporary history 5 for 
almost every man has some real or imaginary connect 
tionwith a celebrated character^ some desire toad« 
vance or oppose a rising name. Vanity oflen co-ope« 
rates with curiosity. He that is a hearer in one plaoBj 
qualifies himself to become a speaker in another ; faic 
though he cannot comprehend a series of argument, 
or transport the volatile spirit of ^yi^ without evapo* 
jration, he yet thinks himself able to treasure up the 
Vgriovis incidents Qf a story, and pleases his hopes with 
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brmation which he shall give to some inferior 

• 

ratives are for the most part heard without envy, 
e they are not supposed to imply any intellectual 
IS above the common rate. To be acquainted 
acts not yet echoed by plebeian mouths^ may 
I to one man as well as to another 5 and to re- 
;m when they are known, has in appearance so 
ilficulty, that every one concludes himself equal 
task. 

it is not easy, and in some situations of life 
isible, to accumulate such a stock of materials 

support the expence of continual narration; 

fi^uently happens, that they who attempt 
sthod of ingratiating themselves, please only at 
t interview 5 and, for want of new supplies of 
ence, wear out their stories by continual repe* 

ve would be, therefore, little hope of obtaining 
lise of a good companion, were it not to be^ 

by more compendious methods j but su^ is 
adness of mankind to all, except those who 
:o real merit and rational dignity, that every un- 
iding may £nd some way to excite benevolence; 
loever is not envied may learn the art of pro- 
love. We are willing to be pleased, but are not 

to admire : we favour the mirth or officious- 
at solicits our regard, but oppose the worth or 
hat enforces it. 

first place among those that please, because 
58ire only to please, is due to the merry fellow, 
laugh is loud, and whose voice is strong 5 who 
y to echo every jest with obstreperous appro- 

and countenance every frolick with vocifera-> 
»f applaase. It is not necessary to a merry 
to have in himself any fund of jocularity, or 
)f conception ; it is sufficient \hzX Vi^ 2iwK^> 
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2^pears in the highest exaltation of gladness ; for the 
greater part of mankind are gay or serious by infec- 
tion^ and follow without resistance the attraction of 
example^ 

Next to the merry fellow is the good-natured man, 
a being generally without benevolence, or any other 
virtue than such as indolence and insensibility confer* 
The characteristick of a good-natured man is to bear 
joke 5 to sit unmoved and unaffected amidst noise 
and turbulence, profaneness and obscenity; to hear 
every tale without contradiction ^ to endure insult 
without reply; and to follow the stream of folly^ what- * 
ever course it shall h^pen to take. The good-natured 
Oian is commonly the darling of the petty wits, with 
whom they e]i(ercise themselves in the rudiments of 
nullery ; for he never takes advantage of failings, nor 
disconcerts a puny satirist with unexpected sarcasms ; 
but, while the glass continues to circulate, contentedly 
bears the expence of uninterrupted laughtqr,. and re- 
tires rejoicing at his own importance. 

The modest man b a companion of a yet lower rank, 
whose only power of giving pleasure is not to inter- 
rupt it. The modest man satisfies himself with 
peaceful silencci which all his companions are candid 
enough to consider as proceeding not from inability to 
speak, but willingness to hear. 
. Many, without being able to attain any general ch^ 
racter of excellence, have some single art of entertaixH 
ment which serves them as a passport through tba 
world. One I have known for fifteen years the dar^ 
ling of a weekly club, because every night, precisely nt 
eleven, he begins his favourite song, and during the 
vocal performance, by corresponding motions of his 
hand, chalks out a giant upon the wall. Another has 
endeared himself to a long succession of acquaintances 
by sitting among them with his wig reversed j another, 
by ^ptriving tp smut the nose of any stranger wh« 
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ras to be initiated in the club 5 another^ by purring 
ike a cat, and then pretending to be frighted ; and 
nother, by yelping like a hound, and calling to the 
irawers to drive out the dog. 

Such are the arts by which cheerfulness is promoted, 
ik1 sometimes friendship established 5 arts, which 
hose who despise them should not rigorously blame, 
xcept when they are practised at the expence of inno- 
cnce ; for it is always necessary to be loved, but not 
Iways necessary to be reverenced. 
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Quod tarn grande sophos clamat tihi turla togatOj 

Non tUf PoUmpom, caena diserta tua est. mart. 

Resounding plaudits thro* the crowd have rung y 
Thy treat is eloquent, and not thy tongue. 

r. LEWIS. 

r 

Phb world scarcely affords opportunities of making 
ny observation more frequently than on false claims 
t> commendation. Almost every man wastes part of 
is life in attempts to display qualities which he does 
a^ possess, and to gain applause which he cannqt 
eep ; so that scarcely can two persons casually meet, 
at one is offended or diverted by the ostentation of 
le other. 

Of these pretenders it is fit to distinguish those wh© 
ideavour to deceive from them who are deceived ; 
KMe who by designed impostures promote their uit 
frest, or gi-atify their pride, from them who mean 
Dly to force into regard their latent excellencies and 
^ected virtues ^ who believe themselves quaMed 
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to instruct or please, and therefore invite the nodoe of 
mankind. 

The artfal and fraudulent usurpers of dlstinctioQ 
deserve greater seventies than ridicule and cootempt^ 
>ince they are seldom content with empty praise, bat 
are instigated l^y passions more pernicious than vanity. 
They consider the reputation which they endeavour 19 
establish, as necessary to the accomplishment of some 
subsequent design, and value praise only a& itma^ 
conduce to the success of avarice or ambition. 

The commercial world is very frequently put into 
confusion by the bankruptcy of merchants, that as- 
sumed the splendour of wealth only to obtain the 
privilege of trading with the stock a£ other men, and 
of contracting debts which nothing bat luckycasaalties 
could enable them to pay 3 till, after having supported 
their appearance a while by tumultuous magnifioeooe 
of boundless traffick^ they suik at once, and drag down 
into poverty those whom their equipages had induced 
to trust them. 

Among wretches that place their happiness in the 
favour of the great, of beings whom only high titles 
or large estates set above themselves, nothing is more 
common than to boast of confidence which they do 
not enjoy 5 to sell promises which they know their in- 
terest unable to perform ; and to reimburse the tri- 
bute which they pay to an imperious master, from the 
contributions of meaner dependants, whom U>cy cm. 
amuse witli tales of their influence, and hopes of their 
solicitation. 

Even among some, too thoughtless and volatile fx 
avarice or ambition, may be found a species of false- 
hood more detestable than the levee or exchange can 
ihow. There are men that boast of debaucheries, of 
which they never had address to be guilty 5 ruin, by 
lewd tales, the characters of women to whom they arc 
tecargely known^ or. by whom they have been re^ecteJi 
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destroy, in a drunken frolick, the happiness of families $ 
blast the bloom of beauty, and intercept the reward of 
virtue. 

Other artifices of falsehood, though utterly unworthy 
of an ingenuous i^ind, are not yet to be ranked with 
flagitious enormities, nor is it necessary to incite san- 
guinary justice against them, since they may be ade- 
quately punished' by detection and laughter. The 
traveller who describes cities which he has never seen ; 
the squire who, at his return from Liondoq, tells of his 
intimacy with nobles to whom he has only bowed in 
the p^rk or coffee-house ; the author who entertains 
his admirers with stories of the . assistance which he 
gives to wits of a higher rank 5 the city dame who 
talks of her visits at great houses, where she happens 
to know the cook-maid, are surely such harmless ani- 
mals as truth herself may be content to despise without 
desiring to hurt them. 

But of the multitudes who struggle in vain for di- 
stinction, and display their own merits only to feel 
more acutely the sting of neglect, a great part ar^ 
wholly innocent of deceit, and are betrayed, by in- 
fiituation and credulity, to that scorn with which the 
universal love of praise incites us all to drive feebly 
competitors out of our way. 

Few men survey themselves with so much severity, 
18 not to admit prejudices in their own favour, which 
iti artful flatterer may gradually strengthen, till wishes 
for a particular qualification are improved' to hopes of 
ittainment, and hopes of attainment to belief of pos- 
fcssion. Such flatterers every one will find, who ha^ 
power to reward their assiduities. Wherever there is 
health there will be dependance and expectation, and ' 
vllierever there is dependance there will be an emu- 
laftion of servility. 

Many of the follies which provoke general censure, 
me the effects of such vanity as, however it vo\^[2ea 

v©L. VI. y 
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have wantoned In the imagination^ would scarcely have 
dared the publick eye^ had it not been animated and 
emboldened by flattery. Whatever difficulty there 
may be in tbe knowledge of ourselves, scarcely any 
one fails to suspect his own imperfecdons, till he is 
elevated by others to confidence. We are almost all 
naturally modest and timorous *, but fear and shame 
are uneasy sensations, and whosoever helps to remove 
them is received with kindness. 

Turpicula was the heiress of a large estate, and, hav- 
ing lost her mother in her infancy, was committed to 
a governess, whom misfortunes had reduced to supple- 
ness and humility. The fondness of Turpicula*s fa- 
ther would not suffer him to trust her at a publick 
school 5 but he hired domestick teachers, and bestowed 
on her all the accomplishments that wealth could pur** 
chase. But how many things are necessary to happi- 
ness which money cannot obtain ! Thus secluded 
from all with whom she might converse on terms of 
equality, she heard none of those intimations of her 
defects, which envy, petulance, or anger, produce 
among children, where they ^re not afraid of telling 
wliat they think. 

Turpicula saw nothing but obsequiousness, and 
heard nothing but commendations. None are s» -; 
little acquainted with the heart, as not to know that 
woman's first wish is to be handsome, and that conse- 
quently the readiest method of obtaining her kindnessis 
to praise her beauty. Tvupicula had a distorted shape 
and a dark complexion 5 yet, when the impudence of P 
adulation had ventured to tell her of the conunanding 
dignity of her motion, and the soft enchantment a 
her smile, she was easily convinced that she was the 
delight cr torment of every eye, and that all who gazed 
upon her felt the fire of envy or love. She therefoif 
neglected the culture of an understanding which migK 
have supplied the defects of her form^ and applied i 
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her care to the decoration of her person 3 for she con- 
udered that more could judge of beauty than of wit, 
and was, like the rest of human beings, in haste to be 
adpired. The desire of conquest naturally led her to 
iS& lists in which beauty signalizes her power. She 
glittered at court, fluttered in the park, and talked* 
aloud in the front-box 5 but, after a thousand experi- 
ments of her charms, was at last convinced that she 
had been flattered, and that her glass was honester 
than her m£ud. •- ^^_''V . 
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Ploravere sids, rum responderejcmorem 

Quasihtm meritis, BOR* 

Henry and Alfred— 

Clos*a their long glories with a sigfa, 16 find 

Th' unwilling gratitude of base mankind. popi. 

Among the emirs and visiers, the sons of valour and 
of wisdom, that stand at the corners of the Indian 
throne, to assist the counsels or conduct the wars of 
the posterity of Timur, the flrst place was long held by 
Morad the son of Hanuth. Morad, having signalized 
himself in many battles and sieges, was rewarded with 
the government of a province, from which the fame of 
his wisdom and moderation was wafted to the pin- 
oacles of Agra, by the prayers of those whom his 
uhninistratioa made happy. The emperor called him 
bto his presence^ and gave into his hand the keys of 
riches, and the sabre of command. The voice of 
Morad was heard from the c\\fk of Tauruft to the In- 
lian ocean, every tongue faltered in his presenoej, and 
pvoy eye was cast down before Mm. 

y 2 
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' Morad lived many years in prosperity ; every day 
increased bis wealth, and extended his influence. The 
sages repeated his maxims, the captains of thousands 
waited his commands. Competition withdrew into 
the cavern of envy, and discontent trembled at her 
own murmurs. But human greatness is short and 
transitory, as the odour of incense in the fire. The 
sun grew weary of gilding the palaces of Morad, the 
clouds of sorrow gathered round his head, and the 
tempest of hatred roared about his dwelling. 

Morad saw ruin hastily approaching. The first that 
forsook him were his poets 3 their example was fol- 
lowed by all those whom he had rewarded for contri- 
iMiting to his pleasures 3 and only a few, whose virtue 
had entitled tnem to favour, were now to be seen in 
his hall or chambers. He felt his danger, and pro- 
strated himself at the foot of the throne. His accusers 
were confident and loud, his friends stood contented 
with frigid neutrality, and the voice of truth was over- 
borne by clamour. He was divested of his power, 
deprived of his acquisitions, and condemned to pass 
the rest of his life on his hereditary estate. 

Morad had been sd long accustomed to ciowds and 
business, supplicants and flattery, that he knew not 
how to fill up his hours in solitude 3 he saw with le- 
gret the sun rise to force on his eye a new day for 
which he had no use; and envied, the savage that 
wanders in the desert, because he has no time vacant 
from the calls of nature, but is always chasing his 
prey, or sleeping in his den. 

His discontent in time vitiated his constitution, and 
ja slow disease seized upon him. He refused physick, 
neglected exercise, and lay down on his couch peevish 
and restless, rather afraid to die than desirous to live. 
His domesticks, for a time, redoubled their assiduities; 
but finding that no officiousness could soothe, nor ex- 
SfCtness satisfy, they soon gave way to negligence antl 
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s1oth> and he that once commanded nations often lan« 
guished in his chamber without an attendant. 

In this melancholy state^ he commanded messen- 
gers to recall his eldest son Abouzaid from the army. 
Abouzald was alarmed at the account of his father's 
sickness^ and hasted by long journeys to his place of 
residence. Morad was yet living, and felt his strength 
return at the embraces of his son -, then commanding 
him to sit down at his bed-side, " Abouzaid," says- 
he, '* thy father has no more to hope or fear from the 
inhabitants of the earth; the cold hand of the angel of 
death is now upon him, and the voracious grave is 
bowling for his prey. Hear, therefore, the precepts 
of ancient experience, let not my last instructions issu^ 
forth in vain. Thou hast seen me happy and cala- 
roitoos, thou hast beheld my exaltation and my fall. 
My power is in the bauds of my enemies, my treasures 
have rewarded my accusers j but my inheritance the 
clemency of the emperor has spared, and my wisdom 
his anger could not take away. Cast tbipe eyes round 
thee, whatever thou beholdest will, in a few hours, be 
thine ; apply thine ear to my dictates, and these pos*> 
sessions -^wiU promote thy happiness. Aspire not to 
publick^.honours, ente/ not the palaces of kings; thy 
wealth will set thee above insult, let thy moderation 
keep thee below envy. Content thyself with private 
dignity, diffuse thy riches among thy friends, let every 
day extend thy beneficence, and suffer not thy heart 
to be at rest till thou art loved by all to yhom thou 
ort known. In the height of my power, 1 said to de« 
famation. Who ^* ill hear thee? and to artifice. What 
can5t thou perform ? But, my son, despise not thou 
|fae malice of the weakest; remember that venom sup-» 
Blies the want of strength, ^nd that the lion ipay perish 
by the puncture of an asp.*' 

Morad expired in a^few hours.^ Abouzaid, affer thQ 
W^nti^ of mourobg, determined to regulate \^ CQQ;* 

y3 
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duct by his father*s precepts, and cultivate the love of 
mankind by every art of kindness and endearment. 
He wisely considered, that domestick happiness wa^ 
first to be secured, and that none have so much power 
of doing good or hurt, as those who are present in the 
hour of negligence, hear the bursts of thoughtless mer- 
riment, and observe the starts of unguarded passion. 
He therefore augmented the pay of all his attendants, 
and requited every exertion of uncommon diligence 
by supernumerary gratuities. While he congratulated 
himself upon the fidelity and affection of his family, 
he was in the night alarmed with robbers, who, being 
pursued and taken, declared that they liad been ad- 
mitted by one of the servants j the servant immedi- 
ately confessed that he unbarred the door, because 
another not more worthy of confidence was intrusted 
with the keys. 

Abouzaid was thus convinced that a dependant could 
not .easily be made a friend -, and that^ while many were 
soliciting for the first rank of favour, all those would 
. be alienated whom he disappointed. He therefore 
resolved to associate with a few equal companions 
selected from among the chief men of the province. 
With these he lived happily for a time, till fami- 
liarity set them free from restraint, and every man 
thought himself at liberty to indulge his own caprice, 
and advance his own opinions. They then disturbed 
each other with contrariety of inclinations, and diffe- 
rence of sentiments, and Abouzaid was necessitated 
to offend one party by concurrence, or both by indif- 
ference. 

He afterwards determined to avoid a close union 
with beings so discordant in their nature, and to dif- 
flise himself in a larger circle. He practised the smile 
of universal courtesy, and invited all to his table, but 
admitted none to his retirements. Many who had 
been rejected in his choice of friendship, now refused 
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o accept his acquaintance ; and of those whom plenty 
ind magnificence drew to his table^ every one pressed 
brward toward intimacy^ thought himself ovetlooked 
n the crowd, and murmured because he was not distin- 
^hed above the rest. By degrees all made advances, 
ind all resented repulse. The table was then covered 
^th delicacies in vain ; the musick sounded in. empty 
looms ; and Abouzaid was left to form in solitude 
some new scheme of pleasure or security. 

Resolving now to try the force of gratitude, he in- 
juired for men of science whose merit was obscured 
yy poverty. His house was soon crowded with poets, 
sculptors, painters, and designers, who wantoned la 
inexperienced plenty, and employed their powers in 
celebration of their patron. But in a short time tiiey 
forgot the distress from which they had been rescued, 
md began to consider their deliverer as a wretch of 
narrow capacify, who was gro^xing great by works 
w^ich he could not perform, and whom they overpaid 
tsy condescending to accept his bounties. Abouzaid 
beard their murmurs and dismissed them, and from 
that hour continued blind to colours, and d^af to pa« 
[iegyrick« 

As the sons of art departed, muttering threats of 
perpetual infamy, Abouzaid, who stood at the gate, 
called to him Hamet the poet. " Hamet,*' said he, 
^' thy ingratitude has put an end to my hopes and ex- 
periments : I have now learned the vanity of those 
labours that wish to be rewarded by human benevo- 
lence 5 I shall henceforth do good, and avoid evil, 
without respect to the opinion of men -, and resolve 
to solicit only the approbation of that Being whom 
ilone we are sure to please by endeavouring to please 
Urn.** 
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Cereus in vitiumjl^cli, monitoribus asper, bqr 

The youth 

Yielaing like wjix, th' impressive folly bears ; 

Rough Co reproof, and slow to future car^, rRANCit. 

TO THE RAMBLER. 
DEAR MR. RAMBLER, 

I HAVE been four days confined to my chamber by a 
cold, which has already kept me from three plays, 
nine sales, five shows, and six card-tables, and put me 
seventeen visits behind-hand 5 and the doctor tells my 
mamma, that if I fret and cry, it will settle in my 
head, and I shall not be fit to be seen these six weeks* 
But, dear Mr. Rambler, how can I help it ? At this 
very time Melissa is dancing with the prettiest gentle* 
man 5 — she will breakfast with him to-morrow, and 
then run to two auctions, and hear compliments, and 
have presents; tlien she will be drest, and visit, and 
^et a ticket to the play ; then go to cards and win, 
and come home with two flambeaux before her chair, 
pear Mr. Rambler, who can bear it } 

My aunt has just brought me a bundle of. your pa- 
pers for my amusement. She says, you are a philat 
sopher, and will teach me to moderate vaj, desires, 
and look upon the world with indifference. But, dear 
sir, I do not wish nor intend to moderate my desires, 
nor can I think it proper to look upon the world with 
indifference, till the world looks with indifference on 
me. J have been forced, however, to sit this morning 
9 whole quarter of an hour with your paper before 

my face 3 but just as my aunt came vs^ PhyUida bad 
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brought me a letter from Mr. Trip, which I put within 
tbe leaves 3 and read about absence and inconsoleable^ 
ness, and ardour, and irresistible passion, and eternal . 
constancy, wliile my aunt imagined that I was puz- 
zling myself with your philosophy, and often cried out, 
when she saw me look confused, '^ If there is any 
word which you do not underst^d, child, I will ex- 
plain it.'* 

Dear soul ! how old people that think themselves 
wise may be imposed upon ! But it is fit tjiat they 
should take their turn 5 for I am sure, while tlicy can 
keep poor girls close 'in the nursery, they tyrannize 
over us in a very shameful manner, and fill our ima- 
ginations with tales ot terror, only to make us live ia 
qoiet subjection, and fancy that we can never be safe 
but by their protection. 

I have a mamma and two aunts, who have all been 
formerly celebrated for wit and beauty, and are still 
generally admired by those who value themselves upon 
their understanding, and love to talk of vice and vir- 
tue, nature and simplicity, and beauty and propriety j 
bat if there was not some hope of meeting me, scarce- 
ly a creature would come near them that wears a fa- 
shionable coat. These ladies, Mr. Rambler, have had 
me under their government fifteen years and a half; 
md have all that time been endeavouring to deceive 
ne by such representations of life as 1 now find not to 
ke true ; but 1 know not whether I ought to impute 
hem to ignorance or malice, as it is possible the world 
nay be much changed since they mingled in general 
conversation. 

Being desirous that I should love books, they told 
me, that nothing but knowledge could make me an 
agreeable companion to men of sense, or qualify me 
to distinguish the superficial glitter of vanity from the 
solid merit of understanding ; and that a habit of read- 
ing would enable me to fill up the vacuities o£ \\W 
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without the help of silly or dangerous amusements, 
and preserve me from the snares of idleness and the 
inroads of temptation. ^ 

But their principal intention was to make me aJ&aid 
of men ; in which they succeeded so well for a time, 
that I durst not look in their faces, or be left alone 
with them in a parlour j for they made rne fancy that 
no man ever spoke but to <ieceive, or looked but to 
allure ; tliat the girl who suffered him that had once 
squeezed hef hand, to approach her a second time, 
wa^ on the brink of ruin 3 and- that she who answered 
a billet, without consulting hef relations, gave love 
such power over her, that she would certainly become 
either poor or infamous 

From the time that my leading-strings were taken 
off, 1 scarce heard any mention of my beauty but from 
the milliner, the mantua-maker> and my own maid j 
for my mamma jfevev said more, whea she heard mt) 
commended, but ^* The girl is very well," and then 
endeavoured to divert my attention by some inquiry 
after my needle or my book. , 

It is now three months since I have been suffered to 
pay and receive visits, to dance at publick assemblies, 
to have a place kept for me in the boxes, and to pla; j 
at lady Racket's rout; and you may easily ima^ 
what I think of those who have so long cheated me 
with false expectations, disturbed me with fictitious 
teiTors, and concealed from me all that I have found 
to make the happiness of woman. 

I am so far from perceiving the usefulness or neces- 
sity of books, that, if I had not dropped all pretensioni 
to learning, I should have lost Mr. Trip, whom I 
once frighted into another box by retailing some of 
Dryden's remarks upon a tragedy j for Mr. Trip de« 
Clares that he hates nothing like hard words, and I an) 
sure there is not a better partner to be found j hii 
v^ijr walk is 9 dance, I bav^ talked once or twid 
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long ladies about principles and ideas ; but they put 
*ir fans before their faces, and told me I was too 
se for them, who for their part never pretended to 
id any thing but the play-bill 5 and then asked me 
B price of my best head. 

Those vacancies of time which are to be filled up 
1th books, I have never yet obtained ; for consider, 
r. Rambler, I go to bed late, and therefore cannot 
le early J as soon as I am up, I dress for the gardens | 
en walk in the park 5 then always go to some sale 
show, or entertainment at tile Little Theatre 5 then 
ust be dressed for dinner 5 then must pay my visits ; 
en walk in the park.} then hurry to the play j and 
jm thence to the card-table. This is the general 
>urse of the day, when there happens nothing extra- 
dinary : but sometimes I ramble into the country^ 
id come back again to a ball ; sometimes I am en- 
tged for a whole day and part of the night. If, at 
ly time, I can gain an hour, by not being at home, I 
ive so many things to do, so many orders to give to 
le milliner, so many alterations to make in my 
othes, so many visitantii* names to read over, so 
lany invitations to accept or refuse, so many cards to 
rite, and so many fashions to consider, that I am lost 
i confusion, forced at last to let in company, or step 
ito my chair, and leave half my affairs to the direc- 
on of my maid. 

This is the round of my day ; and when shall I 
ither stop my course, or so change it as to want a 
Dok ? I suppose it cannot be imagined that any of 
lese diversions will soon be at an end. There will 
ways be gardens, and a park, and .auction3, and 
lows, and playhouses, and cards ; visits will alwayv 
e paid, and clothes always be worn ; and how can I 
ave time uneqi^loyed upon my hands ? 

But I atamost at a loss to guess for what purpoot 
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they related such tragick stories of the cfoelty, perfidy, 
and artifices of men, who, if they ever ^^re so mali- 
cious and destructive, have certainly now reformed 
their manners. I have not, since my entrance into 
the world, found one who does not profess himself 
devoted to my service, and ready to live or die as I 
^hall command him. They are so far from intending 
to hurt me, that their only contention is ift ho shall be 
allowed most closely to attend, and most frequently 
to treat me 5 when different places of entertainment 
or schemes of pleasure are mentioned, I can see the 
eye sparkle and the cheeks glow of hinl whose prapo- 
sals obtain my approbation ; he then leads me off in J 
triumph, adores my condescension, and congratulates 
himself that he has lived to the hour of felicity^ Are 
.these, Mr. Rambler, creatures to be fi?ared ? Is it 
likely that an injury will be done me by those who 
can enjoy life only while I favour them with my pre- r» 
sence? I 

As little reason can I yet find, to suspect them of * 
stratagems and fraud. When I play at cards, they 
never take advantage of my mistakes, nor exact from 
me a rigorous observation of the game. Even Mr. 
Shuffle, a grave gentleman, who has daughters older 
than myself, plays with me so negligently, that I are 
sometimes inclined to believe he loses his money by 
design ; and yet he is so fond of play, that he says 
he will one day take me to his house in the country, 
that we may try by ourselves who can conquer. I 
have not yet promised him j but when the town grows 
a little empty, I shall think upon it, for I want some 
trinkets, like Letitia's, to my watch. I do not douBt 
my luck, but must study some means of amusing my 
relations. 

For all these distinctions I ♦find myseif indebted to 
that beauty which I was never suffered to hear praiwd, 
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d of which, therefore, I did not before know the 
U value. The concealment was certainly an inten- 
>nal fraud, for my aunts have eyes like other people, 
id I am every day told, that nothing but blindness 
n escape the influence of my charms. Their whole 
count of thaf world which they pretend to know so 
ell, has been only one fiction entangled with another; 
id though the modes of life oblige me to continue 
me appearances of respect, I cannot think that they, 
ho have been so clearly detected in ignorance or 
aposture, have any right to the esteem, veneration, 
r obedience oi. 

Sir, youi-8, 

BSLLARIAI. 



TOJ** VI. 



/ 
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2«^/ii, rf.fro: traTiXrnu 

*0 rev ofivf sv ^riXW^iC) 
Am TVTOy ««. iXcX^, 

To H;^itp3«,iXXi;f*Ea:fl« 

Am rtTOV ol ^(XtfVTi«. A N ACR KO N. 

Vain the noblest birth would prove, 

Nor worth nor wit avail in love; 

Tis gold alone succeeds— by gold 

l'h« venal sex is bought and sold. 

Accurs'd be he who first of yore 

Discovered the pernicious ore ! 

This sets a brother's heart on fire. 

And arms the son against the sire ; 

And what, alas ! is worse than all. 

To this the lover owes hi* fall. r. lewis. 

TO THB BAMBLER. 
SIR, 

I AM the son of a gentleman, whose ancestors for 
many ages held the first rank in the country ; till at 
last one of them, too desirous of popularity, set his 
house open, kept a table covered with continual pro- 
fivsion, and distributed bis beef and ale to such as chose 
rather to live upon the folly of others, than their own 
labour, with such tlioughtless liberality, that he left ;i 
third part of his estate mortgaged. His successor, ;i 
man of spirit, scorned to impair his dignity by parsi- 
monious retrenchments, or to admit, by a sale of his 
lands, any participation of the rights of his manor; he 
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re made another mortgage to pay the interest of 
mer, and pleased himsdf with the reflection, 
i 8on would have the hereditaiy estate without 
liimtion of an acre. 

rly resembling this was the practice of njy wise 
iters fcr many ages. Every man boasted the 
ty of his family, resolved to support the dig* 

his births and Jived in splendour and plenty 

expense of his heir, who, sometimes by k 
y marriage, and sometimes by lucky legacies, 
ged part of the incumbrances, and thought 
f entitled to contract new debts, and to leave to 
Idren thd same inheritance of embarrassment 
itress. 

s the estate perpetually decayed) the woods 
iUed by one, the park ploughed by another, the 

let to fermers by a third ; at last the old hall 
lied down to spare the cost of reparation, and 

the materials sold to build a small house with 
t. We were now openly degraded firom our 
1 rank, and my father's brother was allowed 
ss reluctance to serve an apprenticeship, though 
^er reconciled ourselves heartily to the sound of 
asher, but always talked of warehouses and i 
mt^ and when the wind happened to blow loud, 
j to pity the hazards of commerce, and to 
hize with the solicitude of my poor uncle, who 
5 true retailer's terror of adventure, and never 
d himself or his property to any wider water " 
le Thames. 

me, however, by continual profit and small ex* 
, he grew rich, and began to turn his thoughts 
s rank. He hung the arms of tlie family over 
rlour-chimney 5 pointed at a chariot decorated 
ith a cypher j became of opinion that money 
not make a gentknian ; resented the petuUtic^ 
arts; told stories of alderman PufiTa ^i^^'S^V^^ 

z2 
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the porter 5 wondered that tbere was no better method 
for regulating precedence} wished for some dress 
peculiar to men of fashion; and when his servant 
presented a letter, always inquired whether it came 
from his brother the esquire. 

My father was careful to send him game by every 
carrier, which, though the conveyance often cost 
more than the value^ was well received, because it 
gave him an opportunity of calling his friends to- 
gether, describing the beauty of his brother*s seat, 
and lamenting his own folly, whom no remonstrances 
could withhold from polluting his fingers with a shop- 
book. 

The little presents which we sent were alwap re- 
turned with great munificence. He was desirous of 
being the second founder of his femily,. and could not 
bear that we should be any longer outshone by those 
whom we considered as climbers upon our ruins, and 
usurpers of our fortune. He furnished our house with 
all the elegance of fashionable expense^ and was care- 
ful to conceal his bounties, lest the poverty of his 
family should be suspected. 

At length it happened that, by misconduct like oor 
own, a large estate, which had been purchased from 
us, was again exposed to the best bidder. My nncle, 
delighted with an opportunity of reinstating the fa- 
mily in their possessions, came down with treasures 
scarcely to be imagined in a place where commerce 
has not made large sums familiar, and at once drove all 
the competitors away, expedited the writings, and 
took possession. He now considered himself as su- 
perior to trade, disposed of his stock, and as soon as 
he had settled his economy, began to show his rural 
sovereignty, by breaking the hedges of his tenants in 
hunting, and seizing the guns or nets of those whose 
fortunes did not qualify them for sportsmen. He soon 
afterwards solicited the of^ce 0^ sherifi*, from which 
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I his neighbours were glad to be reprie?ed, but which 
i regarded as a resumption of ancestral claims^ and 
kind of restoration to blood after the attainder of a 
ide. 

My uncle^ whose naind was so filled with thia 
lange of his condition^ that he found no want of do- 
esdck entertainment^ declared himself too old ta 
arry, and resolved to let the newly-purchased estate 

II into the regular channel of inheritance. I waa 
erefore considered as heir apparent^ and coui^ed with 
ficiousness and caresses^ by the gentlemen who had 
therto coldly allowed me that rank which they could 
3t refuse, depressed me with studied neglect^ and 
ritated me with ambiguous insults. 

I felt not much pleasure from the civilities for 
^hich I knew myself indebted to my uncle*s Indus- 
y, till, by one of the invitations which everyday 
ow brought me, I was induced to spend a week with 
^ucius, whose daughter Flavilla I lud often seen and 
imired like others, without any thought of nearer 
pproaches. The inequality which had hitherto kept 
le at a distance being now levelled, I was received 
dth every evidence of respect ; Lucius told me the 
3rtune which he intended for his favourite daughter, 
aany odd accidents obliged us to be often together 
irithout company, and I soon began to find that they 
preading for me the nets of matrimony. 

Flavilla was all softness and complaisance. I, who 
tad been excluded by a narrow fortune from much 
cquaiutance with the world, and never been honour- 
d before with the notice of so fine a lady, was easily 
namoured. Lucius either perceived my passion, or 
lavilla betrayed it j care was taken that our private 
neetings should be lest frequent, and my charmet 
onfessed by her eyes how much pain she suffered 
irom our restraint. I renewed my visit upon every 
»reteuce^ but was not allowed one intetvk^ m>\^swx. 

23 
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witness ; at last T declared 1x17 passion to Luc'ras^ who 
received me as a lover worthy of his danghter^ and 
told me that nothing was wanting to his consent^ but 
that my uncle should settle his estate upon me. I ob- 
jected the indecency of encroaching on his life, and 
the danger of provoking him by such an unseason- 
able demand. Lucius seemed not to think decency 
of much importance, but admitted the danger of dis« 
pleasing, and concluded that as he was now old and 
sirkly, we might, witliout any inconvenience, wait fdr 
his death. 

With this resolution I was better contented, as it 
procured me the company of Elainlla, in which the 
days passed away amidst continual rapture 5 but in time 
I began to be ashamed of sitting idle, in expectation 
of growing rich by the death of my bene£ictor, and 
proposed to Lucius many schemes of raising my own 
fortune by such assistance as I knew my uncle willing 
to give me. Lucius, afraid lest I should change my 
affection in absence, diverted me from my design by 
dissuasives to which my passion easily listened. At 
last my \uicle died, and considering himself as n^- 
lected by me, from the time that Flayilla took pos- 
session of my heart, left his estate to my younger 
brother, who was always hovering about his bed, and 
relating stories of my pranks and extravagance, my 
contempt of tlie commercial dialect, and my impa- 
tience to be selling stock. 

My condition was soon known, and I was no longer 
admitted by the father of Flavilla. I repeated the 
protestations of regard, which had been formerly re- 
turn td with so much ardour, in a letter which she 
received privately, but returned by her father's foot- 
man. Contempt has driven out my love, and I am 
content to have purchased, by the loss of fortime, an 
escape from a harpy, who has joined the artifices of 
age to the allurements of youth. I am now going to 
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i my fermer projects with a legjacy which my 
bequeathed me^ and if I succeed^ ^lall expect 
r of the repentance of Flavilk. 

I am^ Sir, Yoors^ &c. 

CONSTANTIUS* 
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utHs amore tumes f sunt certa piacvla jua te 

pttre Ucto poterunt recreare WjeUo, hor. 

art thou vain ? books yield a certain spell "1 

stop thy tumour; you shall cease to swell > 

len you nave read them thrice, and studied wdl. J * 

CRX£CH. 

EVER is universally desired^ will be sought by 
y and artifice^ by merit and crimes, by means 
id bad, rational and absurd^ according to the 
nee of virtue or vice, of wisdom or folly. Some 
ways mistake the degree of their own desert, 
ne will desire that others may mistake it. The 
y will have recourse to stratagem, and the 
ul to violence, for the attainment of their 
J some will stoop to theft, and others venture 
lunder. 

e is so pleasing to the mind of man, that it is 
ginal motive of almost all our actions. The 
of commendation, as of every thing else, is 
indeed by innumerable differences of temper, 
T, and knowledge ; some have no higher wish 
r the applause of a club 5 some expect the ae- 
ons of a county 5 and some have hoped to fill 
iths of aU ages and nations with their names« 
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Kverj man pants for the highest eminenoe within hi* 
view; none, however mean^ ever sinks below the 
hope of being distingaished by lus feUow-beings, and 
very few have^ by majgnaoimity or piety, been so 
rtiiied above it, as to Set wholly without regard to 
censure or opinion. 

To be praised, therefore, every man resolves j but 
resolutions will not execute themselves. That which 
all think too parsimoniously distributed to their own 
claims, they will not gratuitously squander upon 
others, and some expedient must be tried, by which 
praise may be gained before it can be enjoyed. 

Among the innumerable bidders for praise, some 
are willing to purchase at the highest rate, and oifer 
ease and health, fortune and life. Yet even of these 
only a small part have gained what they so earnestly 
desired ', tlie student wastes away in meditation, and 
the soldier perishes on the ramparts, but unless some 
accidental advantage co-operates with merit, neither 
perseverance nor adventure attract attention, and 
learning and bravery sink into the grave, without 
honour or remembrance. 

But ambition and vanity generally expect to b^ 
gratified on easier terms. It has been long observed, 
tliat what is procured by skill or labour to the first 
possessor, may be afterwards transferred for money j 
and that the man of wealth may partake all the ac- 
quisitions of courage without hazard, and all the pro- 
ducts of industry without fatigue. Jt was easily <^ 
Covered, that riches would obtain praise among other 
conveniencies, and that he whose pride was unluckily 
associated with laziness, ignorance, or cowardice, 
needed only to pay tl^ hire of a panegyrfet, and he 
might be regaled with periodical eulogies j might de- 
termine, at leisure, what virtue or science he would 
be pleased to appropriate, and be lulled ia the even- 
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)g With soothing serenades, or waked in the mora- 
ig by sprightly gratulations. 

The happiness which mortals receive from the ce- 
ibration of beneficence which never relieved, elo- 
oence which never persuaded^ or elegance which 
ever pleased, ought not to be envied or disturbed^ 
rhexi they are known honestly to pay for their en- 
^rtainment. But there are unmerciful exactors of 
dulation^ who withhold the wages of venality ; retain 
beir encomiast from year to year by general promises 
nd ambiguous blandishments j and when he has 
an through the whole compass of flattery, dismiss 
im with contempt^ because his vein of fiction is ex- 
ausced. 

A continual feast of commendation is only to be 
btained by merit or by wealth 5 many are therefore 
bliged to content themselves with single morsels^ 
nd recompense the infrequency of their enjoyment 
ty excess and riot^ whenever fortune sets the banquet 
lefbre them. Hunger is never delicate ; they who 
re seldom gorged to the fiill with praise, may be 
afely fed with gross compliments ; for the appetito 
lUst be satisfied before it is disgusted. 

It 18 easy to find the moment at which vanity is 
ager for sustenance, and all that impudence or ser- 
ility can offer will be well received. When any ono 
omplains of the want of what he is known to possess 
1 an uncommon degree, he certainly waits with im- 
stience to be contradicted. When the trader pre« 
iods anxiety about the payment of his bills, or th^ 
3auty remarks how frightfiiUy she looks, then is the 
cky moment to talk of riches or of charms^ of the 
»ath of lovers, or the honour of a merchant. 

Others there are yet more open and artless, who, 
stead of suborning a flatterer, are content to supply 
s place, and, as some animals impregnate tliem- 
Ives^ swell with the praises which th^^ Yieai iiocsk 
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their own tongues. Recte is didtwr laudatt sest, cut 
nemo alius contigit laudator, " It is right," says 
£ra9mns> '' that he, whom no one else will corn- 
xaend, should bestow commendations on himself.** 
Of all the sons of vanity, these are surely the happiest 
and greatest ; for whstt is greatness or happiness bat 
independence on eKtenud iimuencesj e:temption from 
liope or fear, and the power of supplying every want 
from the common ttones of natnre, whi^ can neither 
be exhausted nor prohibited } Such is the wise man 
of the stoicks ; such is thedivinity of the epicureans; 
and such is the flattert^r of himself. Evexy other en« 
joyment malice may destroy ) every other panegyrick 
envy may withold ; but no himian power can de» 
prive the boaster of his own encomiums. In&roy 
may hiss, orcontmnpt may growl, «the hirelings of 
the great may follow fortune, and the votaries of 
truth may attend on virtue ; but his pleasures still re- 
main the same ; he can always listen with rapture to 
himself, and leave those who dar& not repose upon 
their own attestation, to be elated or depressed by 
chance, and toil on in the hopeless task of fixing ca« 
price, and propitiating malice. 

This art of happiness has been long practised by 
periodical writers, with little apparent violation of 
decency. When we think our excellencies over- 
looked by the world, or desire to recal the attention 
of the publick to some particular performance, \ve 
sit down with great composure and write a letter to 
ourselves. The correspondent, whose character we 
assume, always addresses us with the deference due 
to a superior intelligence ; proposes his doubts with 
a proper sense of his own inability ; offers an objec- 
tion with trembling diffidence ; and at last has no 
other pretensions to our notice than his profundity of 
respect, and sincerity of admiration, his submission to 
our dictates^ and zeal for oar success. To such a 
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t is impossible to refiise regard^ nor can it 
imagined with how much alacrity we snatch 
)^n which indigoaXion or despair had con- 
inactivity, when we find such candour and 
: yet remaining in the world. 
:r of this kind I had lately the honour of per« 
(vhich, tliough some of the periods were neg- 
;losed, and some expressions fOf &Q]l]jarity 
id, which I thought might teach others to 
;ie with tooi little reverence, I was so naich 
with the passages in which mention was 
universal learning — ^unbounded genius—- 
jlomer, I^hagoras, and Plato— solidity of 
-accuracy of distinction— elegance of com« 
-vigour of fancy — strengtli ci reason— end 
r of composition,-— that I had once deter- 
lay it before the publick. Three times £ 
e pnnter, and three times I fetched it bade. 
^ty was on the point of yielding^ when re- 
bat I was about to waste panegyricks on my-« 
:h might be more profitably reserved for my 
locked it up for a better hour, in« compliance 
fariufx's principle, who nev«r eats at home 
;an carry t» the market* 
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Si damnosa senemjwat alea, htdit et hceres __ 
BuUatuSfparvoqiieeadem quoHtarmaJritUlo* \ jinr. 



If gaming does an aged sire entice. 

Then my youn? master swiftly learns the vice, 

And shakes in hanging sleeves the little box and dice. 

J. DRTBiM, jon 



} 



TO THE KAMBLBR. 
SIR, 

That vanity which keeps eveiyman important in his 
own eyes, inclines me to believe that neither yoa nor 
your readers have yet forgdtten the name of £ama- 
thes^ who sent you a few months ago an account of 
his arrival at Londoni with a young nobleman bis 
pupil. I shall therefore continue my narrative with- 
out preface or recapitulation. 

My pupil, in a very short time, by his mother's 
countenance and direction, accomplished himself with 
all those qualifications which constitute puerile polite- 
ness. He became in a few days a perfect master of 
his hat, which with a careless nicety he could pat off 
or on, without any need to adjust it by a second mo- 
tion. This was not attained but by frequent consul- 
tations with his dancing-master, and constant practice 
before the glass, for he had some rustick habits to 
overcome j but what will not time and industry per- 
form ? A fortnight more fiiraished him with all the 
airs and forms of familiar and respectful salutation, 
from the clap on the shoulder to the humble bow ; 
he practises the stare of strangeness, and the smile of 
condescension, the solemnity of promise, and the 
graciousness of encouragement, as if he had been 
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lUTsed at a levee ; and pronounces^ ^ith no less pro- 
iriety than his father, the monosyllables of coldness^ 
ind sonorous periods of respectful profession. 

He inunediately lost the reserve and timidity which 
olitade and study are apt to impress upon the most 
ouftly genius ; was able to enter a crowded room 
vith airy civility 5 to meet the glances of a hundred 
yes widiout perturbation 5 and address those whom 
le never saw before with ease and confidence. In 
ess than a month his mother declared her satisfac- 
lon at his proficiency by a triumphant observation^ 
bat she believed nothing would make him blush. . 

The silence with which I was contented to hear my 
lupil's praises, gave the lady reason to suspect me not 
Quch delighted with his acquisitions ; but she attri- 
buted my discontent to the diminution of my in- 
iuenoe, and my fears of losing the patronage of the 
amily $ and thomgh she thinks favourably of my 
^rning and morals, she considers me as wholly un« 
cquainted with tl^e customs of the polite part of man* 
ind 'y and therefore not qualified to form the man- 
ers of a young nobleman, or communicate the 
Dowledge of the world. This knowledge she com- 
rises in the rules of visiting, the history of the pre- 
mt hour, an early intelligence of the change of 
ishions, an extensive acquaintance with the names 
nd faces of persons of rank, and a frequent appear- 
ice in places of resort. 

All this my pupil pursues with great application. 
fe is twice a day in the Mall, where he studies the 
ess of every man splendid enough to attract his no- 
re, and never comes home without some observation 
>on sleeves, button-holes, and embroidery. At his 
turn from the theatre, he can give an account of 
e gallantries, glances, whispers, smiles, sighs, flirts, 
d J>lusbes of every box, so much to his mother's 
:isfactioD, that when I attempted to resume my char 

VOL. VI. 2 a 
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racter^ by inquiring his opinion of the sentiments and 
diction of the tragedy, she at once repressed my cri- 
ticism^ by telling me, thai ska hoped hi did not go 
to lose Us time in attending to the creatures on ike 
stage, 

But his acutenesfl was most eminently signalixed at 
tbe masquerade, wheie he discovered his acquaintance 
through their disguises, with such wonderftil facilily, 
as has afforded the family an inexhaustible toptck of 
conversation. Every new visitor is informed bow one 
was detected by his gait, and another by the swing of 
his arms, a third by the toss of his head, and another 
by his favourite phrase ; nor can you doubt but these 
performances receive their just applause, and a genius 
thus hastening to maturity is promoted by every art 
of culdvatton. 

Such have been his endeavours, and such bis as- 
sistances, that eveiy trace of literature was soon oUi- 
terated. He has changed hts language with his dieff^ 
and, instead of endeavouring at purity or propnety, 
has no other care than to catch the reigning phrase 
and current exclamation, till, by copying whatever is 
peculiar in the talk of all those whose birth or for- 
tune entitles them to imitation, he has collected every 
fashionable barbarism of the present winter, and 
speaks a dialect not to be understood among those 
who form their style by poring upon authors. i 

To this copiousness of ideas, and felicity of Isn- \ 
guage,he has joined such eagerness tolead the conver- j 
sation, that he is celebrated among the ladies as die 
prettiest gentleman tliat the age can boast of, except i 
that some who love to talk themselves think him too 
forward, and others lament that, with so much wit 
and knowledge, he is not taller. 

His mother listens to his observations with her eyes 
sparkling and her heart beating, and can scarcely 
contain, in the most numerous^ assemblies, the ex- 
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sctations whidi she has formed for his fiitnre ^rau 
jnoe. Women, by whatever fete, always judge 
Murdly of the inteliects of boys, llie viTacityaml 
mfidence which attract female admiration, are «el*> 
yea produoed in the early part of life, but by igno* 
noe at least, if not by stupidity 3 for they proceed 
3t from confidence of right, but fearlessness of 
long. Whoever has a clear appr^iension, mu^ 
ive quick sensibility, and where he has no sufficient 
iason to trust his own judgment, will proceed with 
nibt and caution, because he perpetually dreads the 
sgrace of errour. The pain of miscarriage is natural* 
' proportionate to the desire af excellence ; and^ 
lerefore, till men are hardened by long femiliarity 
ith reproach, or have attained, by frequent stmgglesj 
le art of suppressing their emotions, diffidence is 
Hind the inseparable associate of understanding. 
But so little distrust has my pupil of his own abi- 
des^ that he has for some time {H^ofessed lumseif a 
dt, and tortures his imagination on all occasions for 
urlesque and jocularity. How he supports a cfaa« 
icter which, perhaps, no man ever assumed witiiout 
spentanoe, may be easily conjectured. Wit, you 
now, is the unexpected copulation of ideas, the dis- 
overy of some occult relation between images in ap« 
earance remote from each other; an effiision of wit, 
berefore, presupposes an accumulation of know- 
5dge 5 a memory stored with notions, which, the 
nagi nation mdy cull out to compose new assem- 
lages. Whatever may be the native vigour of the 
lind, she can never form many combinations from 
;w ideas, as many changes can never be rung upon a 
i-w bells. Accident may indeed sometimes produce 
lucky parallel or a striking contrast j but these gifts 
f chance are not frequent, and he that has nothing of 
18 own, and yet condemns himself to needless ex* 
enscB, must live upon loans or theft. 

2A2 
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The indulgence which his youth has hitherto ob- 
tained^ and Uie respect whkh his rank secures^ liave 
hitherto supplied the want of intellectual qualifica- 
tions ; and he ima^nes that all admire who applaud, 
and that all who laugh are pleased. He therefore re« 
turns every day to the charge with increase of cour- 
age, though not of strength, and practises all the 
-tricks by whidi wit is countei^ited. He lays trains 
for a quibble 5 he contrives blunders for his footman ; 
he adapts old stories to present characters; he mis- 
takes the question, that he may return a smart answer ; 
he anticipates the argument, that he may plausibly 
object 3 when he has nothing to reply, he repeats tbie 
last words of his antagonist, then says, " your humble 
servant," and concludes, with a laugh of triumph. 

These mistakes I have honestly attempted to cor- 
fbct i but what can be expected from reason unsup* 
ported by fashion, splendour, or authority ? He hears 
me, indeed, or appears to hear me, but is soon re- 
scued from the lecture by more pleasing avocatioos ; 
and shows, diversions, and caresses, drive my precepts 
-from his remembrance. 

He at last imagines himself qualified to enter the 
world, and has met with adventures in his first sally^ 
which I shall, by your paper, communicate to the 
publick. 

I am, &c. 

EVMATHBS* 
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'Nescil equo rudii 



Haerere ingenuus pun; 
VknariqiiB timet ; ludere dociior 

SeuGT(ecojuheas trocho. 
Sen tnaUt vetiU legihu^ akd^ bor. 

Nor knows our youth* of noblest race, 
To mount the managed steed, or urge the chase; 

More slcili*d in the mean arts of vice, 
The whirling troque, or law-forbidden dic9« francis. 

TO THE RAMBLER, 
SIB, 

Favours of every kind are doubled when they am 
speedily conferred. Tiiis is particulariy true of the 
jgratification of curiosity : He that long delays a story, 
jind suffers his auditor to torment himself with expec- 
latioo, will seldom be able iJb recompense the un -> 
easiness, ojr equal the hiipe which he suffers to bm 
faised. 

For this renson, I have already sent you the con* 
tinuatiou of my pupil's history, which, though it con- 
tains no events very uncommon, may be of use to ' 
young men who are in too n^iich haste to trust their 
own prudence, and quit the wing of protection betbre 
they are able to shift for themselves. 

When he first settled in London, he was so muck 
l)ewil4ered in the enormous extent of the town, so* 
lionfoundedby incessant noise, and crowds, and hurry/ 
^nd so terrified by rural narratives of the arts of 
lliarpers^ t|jc rudeness of the populate, nwHgnity of 

2 43 
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porters^ and treachery of coachmen^ that he was afraid 
to go beyond the door without an attendant, and ima- 
gined his life in danger if he was obliged to pass 
the streets at night in any vehicle but his mother's 
chair. 

He was therefore contented, for a time, that I 
should accompany him in all his excursions. But hit 
fear abated as he grew more familiar with its objects; 
and the contempt to which his rusticity exposed him 
firom such of his companions as had accidenfally 
known the town longer, obliged him to dissemble his 
remaining terrours. 

His desire of liberty made him now willing to 
spare me the trouble of observing his motions 3 but 
knowing how much his ignorance exposed him to 
mischief, I thought it cruel to abandon him to the 
fortune of the town. We went together every day to 
a cofiee-house, where he met wits, heirs, and fops^ 
aiiy, ignorant, and thoughtless as himself^ with whom 
he had become acquainted at card-tables, and whom 
he considered as the only beings to be envied or ad- 

> mired. What were their topicks of conversation, I 
could never discover ; for so much was their vivacity 
depressed by my intrusive seriousness, that th^ sel- 
dom proceeded beyond the exchange of nods and 
shrugs, an arch grin, or a broken hint, except when 
they could retire, while I was looking on the papers, 
to a comer of the room, where they seemed to dis- 
burden their imaginations, and commonly vented the 
superfluity of their sprightliness in a peal of laughter. 
When they had tittered themselves into negligence, I 
could sometimes overbear a few syllables, such as,— 

' solemn rascal -, — academical airs ; — smoke the tutor ; 

—company for gentlemen ! and other broken 

phrases, by which I did not suffer my quiet to be dis- 
turbed, for they never proceeded to avowed indig- 
nities^ but contented themselves to murmur^ in secret. 
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and whenever I turaed my eye ixpoa ihem, shrunk 
into stillness. 

He was, however, desirous of withdrawing from 
the subjecdon which he could not venture to break, 
and made a secret appointment to assist his compani- 
ons in the persecution of a play. His footman 
privately procured him a catcal, on which he prac- 
tised, in a back-garret, for two hours in the after- 
noon. At the proper time a chair was called; he 
petended an engagement at lady Flutter's, and 
hastened to the place where his critical associates had 
assembled. They hurried away to the theatre, full 
of malignity and denunciations against a man whoSe 
name they had never heard, and a performance which 
they could not understand ; for they were resolved to 
judge for themselves, and would not suffer the town 
to be imposed upon by scribblers. In the pit, they 
exerted themselves with great spirit and vivacity -, cal- 
led out for the tunes of obscene songs, talked loudly 
at inter\'als of Shakespeare and Johnson, played on 
their catcals a short prelude of terrour, clamoured 
vehemently for the prologue, and clapped with great 
dexterity at the first entrance of the players. 

Two scenes they heard without attempting inter- 
ruption -f but, being no longer able to restrain their 
impatience, they then began to exert themselves in 
groans and hisses, and plied tlieir catcals with inces- 
sant diligence ; so that they were soon considered by 
the audience as disturbers of the house, and some who 
sat near them, either provoked at the obstruction of 
their entertainment, or desirous to preserve the anther 
from the mortificadon of seeing his hopes destroyed 
by children, snatched away their instruments of cri- 
ticism, and, by the seasonable vibration of a stick , sub- 
dued them instantaneously to decency and silence. 

To exhilarate themselves after this vexatious defeat, 
they posted to a tavern,, where they reooyeted \Sck»a 
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^lacrity^ and, after two hours of obatreperaiu jollity, 
burst out big with enterprize^ and pauting finr some 
oocasioa to signalize their prowess. They proceeded 
vigorously tlmiugh two streets^ and with very littlo 
opposition disper^ a rabble of drunkards less daring 
than themselves^ then rolled two watchmen in the 
kennel, and broke the windows of a tavern in whidi 
the fiigitives took shelter. At last it was determined 
to march up to a cow of chairs, and demolish them 
for standing on the pavement $ the chairmen formed 
a line of battle, and blows were exchanged far a timo 
with equal coun^ on both sides. At last the assail* 
ants were overpoweied. and the chairmen, when they 
knew their captives, brought them home by force. 

The young gentleman next morning, hung his 
head, and was so much ashamed of his outrages and 
defeat, that perhaps he might have been checked in 
his first follies, had not his mother, partly in pity of 
his dejection, and partly in approbaticm of his spirit, 
lelieved him from his perplexity by pajring the dam- 
ages privately, and discouraging all animadvenicm 
and reproof. 

This indulgence could not wholly preserve him 
from the remembrance of his disgrace, nor at once re* 
storQ his confidence and elation. He was for three 
days silent, modest, and compliant, and thought him^ 
self neither too wise for instruction, nor too manly fov 
restraint. But his levity overcame this salutary 8or« 
row ; he beg^n to talk with his former xaptures of 
inasquerades, taverns, and frolicks; blustered wfaeQ 
his wigwag not combed with exactness ; andthreau 
fned destruction to a tailcnr who had mistiikeB his di« 
l^^tions about the pocket, 

J knew that he was now risiiig agahi above con« 
troul, and that his inflation of spirits would hurst out 
into some mischievous absurdity. I therefore watched 
km Witf^gt^ {U(eatkio^ but one «V^ng, h4^ 
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attended his mother at a visits he withdrew himself, 
UDSuspectedj while the company was engaged at cards* 
His vivacity and officiousness were soon missed, and 
his return impatiently expected ; supper was delayed 
and conversation suspended ; every coach that ratded 
through the street was expected to bring him, and 
every servant that entered the room was examined 
concerning his departure. At last the lady returned 
home, and was with great difficulty preserved from 
£ts by spirits and cordials. The nmily was dis* 
patched a thousand ways without success, and the 
house was filled with distraction, till, as we were de- 
liberating what further measures to take, he returned 
from a petty gaming-table, with his coat torn and his 
head broken 3 without his sword, snuff-box, sleeve- 
buttons, and watch. 

Of this loss or robbery, he gave little account ; 
but, instead of sinking into his former shame, en- 
deavoured to support himself by surliness and aspe- 
rity. *' He was not the first that had plajred away a 
few trifles, and of what use were birth and fortune if 
they would not admit some sallies and expenses?** 
His mamma was so much provoked by the cost of 
tliis prank, that she would neither palliate nor con- 
ceal it 3 and his father, after aome direats of rustica- 
tion which his fondness would not suffer him to exe- 
cute, reduced the allowance of his pocket, that he 
might not be tempted by plenty to profusion. This 
method would have succeeded in a place where there 
are no panders to folly and extravagance, but was now 
likely to have produced pernicious consequences 3 for 
we have discovered a treaty with a broker, whose 
daughter he seems disposed to marry, on condition 
tliat he shall be supplied with present money, for 
which he is to repay thrice the value at the death of 
his father. 
There was now no time to be lost. A domes>\iOi^ 
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consaltatian was immediatelj held, and be wai 
doomed to pass two yean in die coontiy ; bat bif 
mother, touched wkh hw tears, declared tiiat she 
thought him too much of a man to be any longer con- 
fined to his book, and he thepefbre b^ins his travels 
tomorrow natter a French governor. 

lam^ &e« 

ElFMATBM. 
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MiuUaferunt cami vtmentes contm^da ncwm^ 

MuUa recedmUs adimun U ■ ■ 8oa* 

'^ The hleariiijgfs flowing in with life's full tide 

DofKB with our ebh of life decreasing glide. vkahcis. 

BAkT£R> in the narrative of his own life, bas enume- 
rated several opinions, which, though he thought 
them evident and incontestable at his first entrance 
into the world, time and experience disposed him to 
change. 

Whoever reviews the state of his own mind fimn 
the dawn of nunhood to its decline, and considen 
what be pursued or dreaded, slighted or esteemed, at 
different periods of his age, wUl have no reason to 
imagine &ach changes of sentiment peculiar to an/ 
station or character. Every man, however careless 
and inattentive, has conviction forced upon him; the 
lectures of time obtrude themselves upon the most 
unwilling or dissipated auditor $ and, by comparing 
our past with our present thoughts, we perceive that 
wp ba v^ changed our minds^ though perhaps we can- 
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not digoover when the alteraticHi happened^ or by 
what causes it was produced. 

This revolution of sentiments occasions a peipe* 
tnal contest between the old and.young« They who 
imagine themselves entitled to veneration b^- the pre* 
rogative of longer life^ are inclined to treat the no* 
tions of those whose conduct th^ superintend with 
superciliousness and contempt^ for want of consider- 
ing that the future and the past have different s^xear- 
ances^ that the disproportion will always be great 
between expectation and enjoyment^ between new 
possession and satiety ^ that the trutk of many maxims 
of age gives too little pleasure to be allowed till it is 
felt ; and that the miseries of life would be increased 
beyond all human power of endurance, if we were to^ 
enter the world with the same opinions' as- we cany 
^lomit 

We naturally indulge those ideas that please ns,> 
Hope will predominate in every mind^ till it has been- 
suppressed fay fieqnent disappointments. ^ llie youth 
has not yet discovered how many evils are continuaUjR 
iiovering about us, and when he is set. free frtim the 
shackles of discipline> looks abroad into the world 
with rapture 3 he sees an elysian region open .before 
him> so variegated with beauty, and: so stored witit 
pleasure, that his care is rather to accunmlate good, 
than to shun evil $ he stands distracted by different 
forms of delight, and has no other doubt; than which- 
path to follow of those whiclL all lead equally tathe^ 
bowers of happiness. 

He who has seen only the snpeificiet of lifehdieves^ 
every thing to be what it appears, and rarely suspects^ 
ttiat external splendour, conceals, ai^- latent sorrow or 
vexation. He. never imagines that there ms^' bfr^ 
greatness witfaooat safety^ affluence without, content, 
jollity without friendship, and solitude without peace. 
Ha fiyocies himself permitted, to cull the: blessings. oC 
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every condition^ and to leave its inconveoieDcies to 
the idle and the ignorant. He is inclined to betieve 
no man miserable but by his own fyolt, and seldom 
looks with much pity upon failings or miscarriages^ 
because he thinks them willingly admitted^ or negli- 
gently incurred. 

It IS impossible, without pity and contempt, to hear 
a youth of generous sentiments and warm imagina- 
tion, declaring in the moment of openness and con- 
fid^ice, his designs and expectations ; because long 
life is possible, he considers it as certain, and there- 
fore promises himself all the changes of happiness, 
and provides gratifications for every desire. He is, 
for a time, to give himself wholly to frolick and 
diversion, to range the world in search of pleasure, to 
delight every eye, to gain every heart, and to be 
celebrated equally for his pleasing levities and solid 
attainments, his deep reflections and his sparkling 
repartees. He then elevates his views to nobler en- 
joyments, and finds all the scattered excellencies of 
the female world united in a woman, who prefers bis 
addresses to wealth and titles ; he is afterwards to 
engage in business, to dissipate difficulty, and over* 
power opposition 5 to climb, by the mere force of 
merits to fame and greatness ; and reward all those 
who countenanced his rise, or .paid due regard to his 
early excellence. At last he will retire in peace and 
honour; contract his views to domestick pleasures i 
form the manners of children like himself 5 obsen-e 
how every year expands the beauty of his daughters, 
and how his sons catch ardour from their father's 
history; he will give laws to the neighbourhood; 
dictate axioms to posterit}' ; and leave the world an 
example of wisdom and happiness. 

With hopes like these, he sallies jocimd into life ; 
to little purpose is he told, that the condition of 
humanity admits no pure and unminglcd happiness ; 
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that the exuberant gaiety of youth ends In poverty 
or disease ; that uncommon qualifications and con- 
trarieties of excellence, produce envy equally with 
applause; that, whatever admiration and fondness 
may promise him, he must marry a wife like the 
wives of others, with some virtues and some faults^ 
and be as often disgusted by her vices, as delighted 
by her elegance ; that if he adventures into the circle 
of action, he must expect to encounter men as artful^ 
as daring, as resolute as himself 3 that of his children^ 
some may be deformed, and others vicious j some 
may disgrace him by their follies, some offend him by 
their insolence, and some exhaust him by their pro- 
fusion. He hears all this with obstinate incredulity, 
and wonders by what malignity old age is influenced, 
that it cannot forbear to fiU his ears with predictions 
of misery* 

Among other pleasing errours of young minds, is the 
opinion of their own importance. He that has not 
yet remarked how little attention his contemporaries 
can spare from their own affairs, conceives all eyes 
turned upon himself, and imagines every one that 
approaches him to be an enemy or a follower, an ad- 
mirer or a spy. He therefore considers his fame as 
involved in the eventof every action. Manyoftlie 
virtues and vices of youth proceed from this quick 
sense of reputation. This it is that gives firmness and 
constancy, fidelity and disinterestedness, and it is this 
that kindles resentment for slight injuries, and dic- 
tates all the principles of sanguinary honour. 

But as time brings him forward into the world, he 
soon discovers that he only shares fame or reproach 
with innumerable partners 5 that he is left unmarked 
in the obscurity of the crowd ; and that what he does, 
whether good or bad, soon gives way to new objects 
©f regard. He then easily sets himself free from the 
anxieties of reputation^ and considers praise or censure 
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AA A tiaiuient breath> which, while he heart \t, is pas« 
zking away, without any lastieg mischief «r advantage, 
la >uuih, it Is coiufBBOO to measuze right and wrox^ 
^ ibe opinion of the world, and in age, to act with- 
.'uc Mxy aieabure but interest, and to lose ahamb with- 
uL 5ubMiCuuag virtue. 

Sucli is the condition cf life, that sonMhing ii 

.i;wa>s wanting to happiiJiQss, In youth, we have 

■>.AiiU ho^Ms, which are soon blasted bj rashness add 

iw-j^l^jence, and great designs, which ate defeated by 

iicxperience. In age, we have knovdedge and pro- 

..i^uce without spirit to exert, or motires to pnunpt 

liiem^ we are able to plan schemes, and reja^olate 

luft^asures ; but have not time remaining to bring them 

t» completion. 
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Ci{jiis tmlturis hoc erit cadaver f ma B.T. 

Sty, to what vulture's share this carcate falls I f. Limi 

TO THE BAMBLBK. 
SIR, 

I BBLOHO to an order of mankind, considerable at 
least fer their number, to which your notice has never 
been formally extended, though equally entitled to 
regard with those triflers, who have hitherto supplied 
you with topicks of amusement or instruction. I am, 
Mr. Rambler, a legacy-hiinter ; and, as every man is= 
willing to think well of the tribe in which his nam« it- 
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jsteced, yen. w31 for^ve myTanity, if I lemind jroa 
it Ihe k^uy-hunter^ however d^raded by $ui ilU 
Dpouoded appdl^tion in our bartorous language; ; 
» Imosm, as I am told^ in ancient Bome^ foy tfae' 
KNToqB tkles of captoMtr 9xA lueredipeta. 
My father was an attorney in the .oaoixbnf^ wbo 
mried bi^ master*! daui^bter id hopes of a fortune 
lich be did aot i:)btain, haiving been, as he after- 
id^ <Usooveised> chosen by her only because ahe had 
better o&r^ and was afraid of service. I was the 
rt diSfspnng of a marriage, thus lecipiocaUy fhrudu^ 
t, and there£xe could not be e:(pected to inherit 
idi dignity or generosity, and if I had than not 
m Wture, wa^ not likely ever to attain them j for, 
thf years which I i^nt at home, I never heard any 
oon for action or fi»:bearance, but that we fihooid 
n DHWey or lose it ; nor was taught any other atylm 
commendation, than that Mr. Sneaker b a warm 
in, Mr. Gripe has done his business, and needs 
e^Qobody. 

My parents, though otherwise not great philoso* 
ers, kni^w the force of early education, and took 
lethat theblaok<^my understanding should be filled 
th aoipressionf of the value of money. My mother 
pd, x^n all occasions, to inculcate some salutary 
cms, sgch as might incite me io keep what I kadt 
i get what / could ; ahe informed me that we were 
a worJd, where aU must catch that catch can $ and 
I grew up, stoced my memory with deeper observ- 
9M9; restrained me fiom the usual puerile ex- 
ases, by remarking that vum a kuk made a 
zkle s and when I envied the mieiy of any of my 
ighbours, told me that hrag was agood dog, imi 
\4fQ^t was a letter. 

I HT^ soon sagacious enough to discover that I was 
t bom to great wealth ; and having heard no other 
Die for happiness, was sometimes inclined tnt^Vodb 

29% 
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at my condition. . But my mother always relieved 
me by 6a}dng that there was money enough in the 
fanuly, that ii was good to he of kin to means, that I 
bad nothing to do but to please my friends^ and I 
might come to hold up my head with the best squire 
in the country. 

These splendid expectations arose from our alliance 
to three persons of considerable fortune. My mo- 
therms aunt had attended on a lady, who, when she 
died, rewarded her ofEciousness and fidelity with 
a large legacy. My father had two relations, of 
whom one h^ broken his indentures and run to sea, 
fix>m whence, afler an absence of thirbr years, he re- 
. tamed with ten thousand pounds 3 and the other had 
lured an heiress otit of a window, who, dying of her 
first child, had left him her estate, on which he lived, 
without any other care, than to collect his rents, and 
preserve from poachers that game which he could not 
kUl himself* 

These hoarders of money were visited and courted 
by all who had any pretence to approach them, and 
received presents and compliments fi'om cousins who 
could scarcely tell the degree of their relation. But 
we had peculiar advantages, which encouraged us to 
hope, that we should by degrees supplant our com- 
petitors. My father, by his profession^ made him- 
self necessary in their affairs ; for the sailor and the 
chambermaid, he inquired out mortgages and secu* 
rities, and wrote bonds and contracts 3 and had en- 
deared himself to the old woman, who once rashly 
lent an hundred pounds without consulting him, by 
informing her that her debtor was on the point of 
bankruptcy, and posting so expeditiously with an ex- 
ecution that all the other creditors were defrauded. 

To the squire he was a kind of steward, and hod 
distinguished himself in his ofHce by his address in 
raising the rents, his inflexibility in distressing the 
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ttrdj tenants^ and bis acutepess in setting th^ parish 
£ree from burdensome inhabitants^ by shifting them 
ofl^to some other settlement. 

Business made frequent attendance necessary; 
trust soon produced intimacy; and success give a 
claim to kindness; so that we had opportunity to 
practise all the arts of flattery and endearment. My 
mother^ who could not support the thoughts of losing 
any thipgj determined, that all their fortunes should 
centre in me ; and, in the prosecution of her schemes, 
took care to inform me that nothing cost less than good 
words, and that it is comfortable to leap into an estate 
which another has got. 

She trained me by these precepts to the utmost 
ductility of obedience, and the closest attention to 
profit. At an age when other boys are sporting in 
the fieldg or murmuring in the school, I was con- 
triving some new method of paying my court; in* 
fuiring the age of my future bf^nefactors ; or con« 
sidering how I should employ their legacie<«. 

If our eagerness of money could have been satisfied 
with the possessions of any one of my relations, they 
might perhaps have been obtained; but as it was im- 
possible to be always present with all three, our com* 
peUtors were busy to efface any trace of affection 
which we might have left behind ; and since there 
was not^ on any part, such superiority of merit as 
could enforce a constant and unshaken preference, 
whoever was the last that flattered or obliged had 
for a time the ascendant. 

My relations maintained a regular ei^ch^nge of 
courtesy, took care to miss no occasion of condolence 
pr congratulation, and sent presents at stated times^ 
but had in their hearts not much esteem for one an-* 
other. The seaman looked with contenipt upop the 
squire as a milksop and a landman, who had live4 
>vithppt knowing the points of the 9opipj|sS| pr 8^io^ 
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aoy part of the world be]^ond the coanty-town ; and, 
whenever they met^ would talk of longitude and lati- 
tudcj and circles and tropicks^ would scarcely tell him 
the hour without some mention of the horizon and 
meridian, nor show him the news without detecting 
his ignorance of the situation of other countries. 

line squire considered the sailor as a rude unculti- 
vsted savage, with little more of human than his 
form, and diverted himself with his ignorance of all 
eonmion ohjects and affairs ; when he could persuade 
him to go into the fields he always exposed him to 
the sportsmen, hy sending him to look for game ia 
improper places ; and once prevailed upon him to he 
present at the races, only that he might show the 
gentlemen how a sailor sat upon a horse. 

The old gentlewoman thought herself wiser than 
both, for she lived with no servant but a maid, and 
saved her money. The others were indeed suffi- 
ciently frugal ; but the squire cotild not live witiiout 
dogs and horses, and the sailor never suffered the day 
to pass but over a. bowl of punch, to which, as he was 
not critical in the choice of his company, every man 
was welcome that could roar out a catch> or a tell a 
story. 

All these, however* I was to please,- an arduous 
task ; but what will not youth and avarice undertake ? 
I had an unresisting suppleness of temper, and an un- 
satiable wish* for riches; I was perpetually instigated 
by the ambition of my parents, and assisted occasion- 
ally by their instructions. What these advantages 
enabled me to perform^ shall be told in the next let- 
ter of. 

Yours, &c. 

Captatoi* 
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Nil ntt/ti das viuus, dici$ post fata dahtrym^ 

Si mm insaniSi sds^ MarOf quid cupianu Maxt. 

YouVe told me, Maro, whilst you live. 

You'd not a ^n?le penny give, 

But that whene er you chance to diei 

You'd leave a handsomje legacy ; 

You must be mad beyond redress. 

If my next wish you cannot guess. f. lewis. 

MR. RAMBLER. 
SIR^ 

>Uj who must have observed the inclination which 
]^t every man, however unactive or insignificant^ 
covers of representing his life as distinguished by 
:raordinary events, will not wonder that Captator 
nks his narrative important enough to be con- 
ned. Nothing is more common than for those to 
se their companions with their history, who have 
ther done nor suffered any thing that can excite 
riosity, or afford instruction, 
As I was taught to flatter with the first essays of 
)ech, and had very early lost every other passion in 
i desire of money, I b^gan my pursuit with omens 
success j for I divided my officiousness so judi- 
usly among my relations, that I was equally the fa- 
arite of all. When any of them entered the door> 
«^ent to welcome him with raptures j when he went 
ay> I hung down my head, and sometimes en- 
ated to go with him with so much importunity. 
It I very narrowly escaped a consent which I 
»ded in my heart. When at an annual entertain* 
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ment they were all together, I had a harder task 5 but 
plied them so impartially with tartssscfi, that none 
could charge me with neglect 3 and when they wer^ 
weaned with my fondness and civilities, I was always 
dismissed with money to buy playthings. 

Life cannot be kept at a stand j the years of in- 
nocence and prattle were soon at an end, and other 
qualifications were necessary to reconimend me to 
continuance of kindness. It luckily happened that 
none of my fHends had high notions of book-learning. 
The sailor hated to see tall boys shut up in a school, 
when they might more properly be seeing the world, 
and making their fortunes 3 and was of opinion that, 
when the first rules of arithmetick were known, all 
that was necessary to make a man complete might be 
learned on ship-board. The squire only insisted that 
so much scholarship was indispensably necessary as 
might confer ability to draw a lease and read the 
court-hands 5 and the old chambermaid declared 
loudly her contempt of books, and her opinion that 
they only took tlie head off tlie main chance. 

To unite, as well as we could, all theur systems, I 
was bred at home. Each was taught to believe tiiat 
I followed his directions, and I gainad likewise, as my 
motlier observed, this advantage, that 1 waa always in 
tlie way ; for she had known many favourite cbildrea 
sent to schools or acadeniies, and forgotten. 

As I grew fitter to be trusted to my own discretion, 
I was ojj^en dispatched upon various pretences to visit 
my relations, with directions ^m my parents |k>w to 
ingratiate myself, and drive away competitors. 

1 was, fi-om my in^cy, considered by th^ sailor 
lis a promising genius, because I liked punch better 
than wine 3 and I took care to improve this prepos* 
session by continual inquiries about the art of naviga- 
tion, the degree of heat and cold in cUffei^ent climates, 
the profits oitis^^^ and t)ie d^&l^ of nhipvreqk, | 
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admired the courage of the seamen, and gained hii 
heart by importuning him for a recital of his adven- 
tures^ ^nd a sight of his foreign curiosities. I listened 
with an appearance of close attention to stories which 
I could already repeiit, and at the close never failed to 
express my resolution to visit distant countries, and 
my contempt of the cowards and drones that spend all 
their lives in their native parish ; though I had in re- 
ality no desire of any thing but money, nor ever felt 
the stimulations of curiosity or ardour of adventure, 
but would contentedly have passed the years of Nestpr 
in receiving rents, and lending upon mortgages. 

The squire I was able to please with less hypo- 
crisy, for I really thought it pleasant enough to kill 
the game and eat it. Some arts of falsehood, how- 
ever, the hunger of gold persuaded me to practise, by 
which, though no other mischief was produced, the 
purity of my thoughts was vitiated, and the reverence 
for truth gradually destroyed. I sometimes purchased 
fish, and pretended to have caught them -, I hired the 
countrymen to show me partridges, and then gave my 
uncle intelligence of their haunt j I learned Ae seats 
of hares at night, and discovered them in the morn- 
ing with a sagacity that raised the wonder and envy 
of old sportsmen. One only obstruction to the ad- 
vancement of my reputation I could never fully sur- 
mount 3 I was naturally a coward, and was therefore 
always left shamefully behind, when there was a 
necessity to leap a hedge, to swim a river, or force 
the horseis to their utmost speed; but as these 
exigencies did not frequently happen^ I maintained 
my honour with sufficient success, and was never left 
out of a hunting party. 

The old chambermaid was not so certainly, nor so 
easily pleased, for she had no predominant passion but 
avarice, and was therefore cold and inaccessible. She 
bad no conception of any virtue i^ a young nvasv b\^ 
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that of saving hU money. When she heard of my 
exploits in the £eld^ she would shake her hend^ in- 
quire how much I should be the richer for all my per* 
formanceSj and lament that suchaums should be spent 
upon dogs and horses. If the sailor tpld hor of my 
inclination to trave], she was sure there was no {dace 
like England^ and could not imagine why any man 
that can live in his own country should le^re it. This 
sullen and frigid being I found means^ however, to 
propitiate by frequent commendations of frugality, 
and perpetual care to avoid eacpense. 

From the sailor was our first and most considenMe 
expectation y for he was richer than the dmnber- 
maid^ and older than the squire. He W9s so aii4c« 
"ward and basihful an)ong women, thflt we oopcloded 
him secure from inatrimopy ; fuid the noisy fondness 
with which he used to welcome me tohis luH^se^ mada 
us imagine that he would look ouc for no other hdr» 
and that we had nothing to do but wait patientiy for 
his death. But in the mid^ of our triompbt my 
uncle saluted us one mpming with a cry of transport, 
and, dapping his hand hard on my shoulder^ uAd roe, 
J was a happy fellow to have a friend like him in the 
world, for he came to fit me out for a vc^age with 
one of his old acquaintances. I turned pale, and 
trembled -, my father told him that he believed my 
constitution not fitted to the sea ; and my mothefi 
bursting into tears, cried out that her heart wouU 
break if she lost me. All this had no effect ; the 
sailor was wholly insusceptive of the softer passions, 
and, without regard to tears or arguments, persbted 
in his resolution to make me a man. 

We were obliged to comply in appearance, and 
preparations were accordingly made. I took leave of 
my friends witii great alacrity, proclain:)ed the bene- 
ficence of my uncle with the highest strains of gnd- 
tude, and rejoiced at di^ opportunity now pfot into mj 
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baodb of gratifying mj tiiirst of knowledge. But a 
week before the day appointed for my departure I fell 
ttck l^ my mother's direction^ and refused all food 
but what she privately brought me; whenever my 
uncle visited me I was lethargick or delirious^ but 
fodk care in toy raving fits to talk incessantly of 
travel and merchandize. The room was kept dark $ 
the table was fiUed with vials and gallipots ; my 
mother was with difficulty peirsuaded not to endanger 
her life with nocturnal attendance ; my fether lamen- 
ted the loss of the profits of the voyage ; and such 
superfluity of artificer was employed, as perhaps 
mig^t have discovered the cheat to a man of penetra- 
tiMib But the sailor, unacquainted with subtil ties and 
stratagems, was easily delwled } and as the ship could 
not stay for my re c over y , sold the cargo, and left me 
to re-establish my health at leisure. 

I was sent to regain my flesh in a purer air, lest it 
should appear never to have been wasted, and in two 
months returned to deplore my disappointment. My 
uncle pitied my dejection, and bid me prepare myself 
ag^nst noLt year, for no land-lubbo* should touch his 
money. 

A reprieve however was obtained, and perhaps 
some new stratagem might have succeeded another 
Bpring } but my unde unhappily made amorous ad- 
vanoaa to iny mother's maid, who, to pronoote so ad- 
vanti^eous a match, discovisred the secret with which 
only she had been entrusted. He stormed, and 
laved, and declaring that he would have heurs of his 
own, and not give his substance to cheats and 
cowaxxls, married the girl in two days, and has now 
Ibar children. 

Cowardice is always scorned, and deceit universally 
detested. I found my friends, if not wholly alie- 
nated, at least cooled in their affection 3 the squire, 
Uipugh-fae did not wboUy discard me^ was tesft^iA.^» 
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and oflen inquired when I would go to sea. I was 
obliged to bear his insults, and endeavoured to re- 
kindle his kindness by assiduity and respect -, but all 
my care was vain ; he died without a will^ and the 
estate devolved to the legal heir. 

Thus has the folly of my parents condemned me 
to spend in flattery and attendance those years in 
which I might have been qualified to place myself 
above hope or fear. I am arrived at manhood with- 
out any useful art or generous sentiment ^ and, if the 
old woman should likewise at last deceive me, am in 
danger at once of beggaiy and ignorance.' 

1 am, &c. 

Captator* 
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Decolor, ohscunis, vilis, von ilU repexam 

Cesariem regum, nee Candida vir^nis omat 

Colla, nee insigni splendet per cingitlamorsui 

Sed nova si nigri vidcas miracula saxi. 

Tunc svperatpnlchros cuUus, &f qvicquid Et»h 

Indus littorii'us rubra scrutalurin alga, claudlanus. 

Obscure, unpns'd, and dark, the magnet lies. 
Nor lures the search of avaricious eyes, 
Nor binds the neck, nor sparkles in die hair. 
Nor dignifies the great, nor decks the fair. 
But search the wonders of the dusky stone. 
And own all glories of the mine outdone. 
Each grace of form, each ornament of state> 
That decks the fair, or dignifies the great. 

TO THE RAMBLBB. . 
SIR, 

Though you have seldom digressed from moral sub- 
jects^ I suppose you art not so rigorous or cynical as 
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to deny the value or usefulness of natural philosophy j 
or to have lived iu this age of inquiry and experiment, 
without any attention to the wonders every day pro- 
duced by the jxjkers of magnetism and the wheels of 
electricity. At least, I may be allowed to hope that^ 
whce nothing is more conaary to moral excellence 
than envy> you will not refuse to promote the happi^ 
iiess of others, merely because you cannot partake of 
their enjoyments. 

In confidence, therefore^, That your ignoi^nce had 
not made you an enemy to knowledge, I offer you 
the honour of introducing to the notice of the publick 
an adept, who, having long laboured for the benefit 
of mankind, is not willing, like too many of his pre- 
decessors, to conceal his secrets in the grave. 

Many have signalized themselves by melting theif 
estates in crucibles. I was bom to no fortune, and 
therefore had only my mind and body to devote to 
knowledge,, and the gratitude of posterity will attest, 
that neither mind nor body has been spared. I have 
sat whole weeks without sleep by the side of an atha* 
nor, to watch the moment of projection j I have made 
the first experiment in nineteendiving-enginesof new 
construction 5 I have fallen eleven times speechless 
under the shock of electricity j I have twice dislo* 
cated my limbs, and once fractured my skull, in 
essaying to fly*, and four times endangered my li^ 
by submitting to the transfusion of blood* 

In the first period of my studies, I exerted the 
powers of my body raoi'e th^n those of my mind, and 
wag not without hopes that fame might be purchased 
by a few broken bones without the toil cff thinking j 
but having been shattered by some violent experi- 
.meats, and constrained to confine myself to my 

* It IB said that Dr. Johnson occe lodged in the same house 
^ith a man who broke his legs io attemptinj^ to fly* C« 
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books^ I passed six-and-thirty years in searching the 
treasures of ancient wisdom^ but am at last amply re^ 
compensed for all my perseverance. 

Jtit curiosity of the present race of philosophers^ 
having been long exercised upon electricity^ has been 
V lately tmnoformod t o magnetism 5 the qualities oi the 
loadstone have been investigated^ if not with much* 
advantage^ yet with great applause ; and as the highest 
praise of art is to imitate nature, I hope no man will 
think the makers of artificial magnets celebrated or 
reverenced above their deserts. 

I have for some time employed myself in the same 
practice, but with deeper knowledge and more exten- 
sive views. While my contemporaries were touch- 
ing needles and rdsiog weights, or biisying themselves, 
with inclination and variation, I have been examin- 
ing those qualities oF magnetism which may be ap- 
plied to the accommodation and happiness of com- 
mon life. I have left to inferior understandings the 
care of conducting the sailor through the hazards oif 
the ocean, and reserved to myself the more difficult 
and illustrious province of preserving the connubial 
compact from violation, and setting mankind free for 
ever from the danger of supposititious children, and 
the torments of fruitless vigilance and anxious suspi- 
cion. 

To defraud any man of his due praise is unworthy of 
a philosopher ; I shall therefore openly confess, that 
I owe the first hint of this inestimable secret 10 the 
l^bbi Abraham Ben Ilannase, who, in his treatise of 
precious stones, has left this account of tiie mag- 
net; wtO'DwbHpn, &c. " The calamita, or loadstone 
that attracts iron, produces many bad fantasies in 
man. Women fly troni this stone. If therefore any 
husband be disturbed with jealousy, and fear lest his 
wife converses with other men, let him lay tliis stone 
upon her while she is asleep. If she be puie^ she will# 



"When she wakes, clasp her husband fondly in h^ 
arms ^ but if she be guilty^ she will faH out of bed> 
and ran away." 

When 1 furst read this wcmderfiil passage^ I could 
Bot easily conceive why it had remained hitherto un« 
regarded in such a zealous competition for magnetical 
&nie. It would surely be unjust to suspect that any 
of the candidates are strangers to the name or works 
c»f rabbi Abraham, or to conclude, from a late edict 
of the royal society in favour of the English language^ 
that philosophy and literature are no longer to act in 
concert. Yet, how should a quality so useflil escape 
promulgation, but by the obscurity of the language in 
which It was delivered? Why are footmen and 
ehaiiAermaids paid on every side for keeping secrets, 
whkh no cauticm nor expense could secure tirom the 
all^penetrating magnet ? or. Why are so many wit« 
newes summoned, and so many artifices practised, to 
discover what so easy an experiment would in&llibly 
reveals 

Full of this perplexity, I read the lines of Abraham 
tD a friend, who advised me not to expose my life by 
a mad indulgence of the love of fame ; he warned me^ 
by the fate of Orpheus, that knowledge or genius 
could give no protection to the invader cwf female pre- 
rogatives} assured me tliat neither the armour of 
Achilles, nor the antidote of Mithridates, would be 
able to preserve me; and counselled me, if I could 
not live without renown, to attempt the acquisition 
of universal empire, in which the honour would per-* 
haps be equal, and the danger certainly be less. 

I, a solitary student, pretend not to much know-* 
ledge of the world, but am unwilling to think it so 
generally corrupt, as that a scheme for the detection 
of incontinence should bring any danger upon its in- 
ventor. My fHend has indeed told me that ^1 the 
women will be my enemies, and that^ howevet 1 
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flatten mTsclf with hopes of defence from the men, I 
shall certainly find myself deserted in the hour of 
danger. Of the young men, said he, some will bo 
afraid of sharing the disgrace of their mothers, and 
some the danger of their mistresses ; of those who arer 
married, part are already convinced of the falsehood 
of their wives, and part shut their eyes to avoid con- 
viction ; few ever sought for virtue in marriage, and 
therefore few will try whetlier they have found it. 
Almost every man is careless or timorous^ and to trust 
is easier and safer than to examine. 

These observations discouraged me, till I began to 
consider what reception I was likely to find among 
the ladies, wiiom I have reviewed under the three 
classes of maids, wives, and widows, and cannot but 
hope that I may obtain some countenance among them. 
The single ladies I suppose universally ready to patro- 
nize my method, by which connubial wickedness may 
be detected, since no woman marries with a previous 
design to be unfaithful to her husband. And, to keep 
them steady in my cause, I promise never to sell one 
of my magnets to a man who steals a girl firom school, 
jnairies a woman forty years younger than himself, 
or employs the authority of parents to obtain a wile 
without her own consent. 

Among the married ladies, notwithstanding th« 
insinuations of slander, yet I resolve to believe that 
the greater part are my friends, and am at least con- 
vinced, that they who demand the test, and appear on 
my side, will supply by their spirit the deficiency of 
their numbers, and that their enemies will shrink and 
quake at the sight of a magnet, as the slaves of Scy- 
thia fled from the scourge. 

The widows will be confederated in my fevopr by 
their curiosity, if not by their virtue ; for it may bo 
observed, that women who liave outlived their hiu* 
bands always think tliemselves entitled to supervR* 
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t the conduct of young wives j irfid as tbej ai^ 
aselves in no danger firom this magnetick trial, f 
1 expect them to be eminently and unanimously 
ous^in recommending it. 

^ith these hopes I shall, in a short time, ofler to 
magnets armed with a particular metallick com- 
tion, which concentrates their virtue, and deter- 
es their agency. It is known that the efficacy of 
magnet, ia common operations* depends muck 
a its armature ^ and it cannot be imagined that a 
e, naked, or cased only in the common manner, 
discover the virtues ascnbed to it by rabbi 
aham. The secret of this metal I shall careflilly 
:eal, and, therefore> am not afraid of imitatc»^, 
shall trouble the offices with solicitations for a 
nt. 

shall sell them of different sizes', and varionsde- 
!s of strength. I have some of a bulk proper to 
lung at the bed's head, as scare-crows, and soma 
nail that they may be easily concealed. Some I 
i ground into oval forms to be hung at watches ; 
some, for the cmious, I have set in weddkig- 
s, that ladies m^.never want an . attestation of 
r innocence. SonuM^ui produce so sluggish and 
t, that they will notlR before the third Allure ; 
others so vigorous and animated, that they exert 
r influence against unlawful wishes, if they have 
1 willingly and deliberately indulged. As it is 
practice honestiy to tell my customers the proper- 
of my magnets, I can judge, by their choice, of 
delicacy of their sentiments. Many have been 
ent to spare cost by purchasing only the" lowest 
ee of efficacy, and all have started with terrour 
1 those which operate upon the thoughts. One ' 
ig lady only fitted on a ring of the strongest 
gy, and declared that she scorned to separata hee 
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wishes from her acts, or allow herself to il 
she was forbidden to practise. 

I am^ 3rc. 

, HSRMETICUS^ 
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'Stmo petit modicis qnte mUtelantur amicis 

A SeneeOj quee Piso bonus, qucp Cotla solebal 

Largiri, nempe et tituHs et/asribus oUin 

Meffor habelatur donandi gloria ; stdum 

Poscimusut ccenes civiUter ; hoc face, et cxto, 

Esto^tU ittmcnaUli, dives tibi, puuper aniicis, jtfv. 

No man expects (for who so much a sot 

Who has the times he lives in so forgot ?) 

What Seneca, what Piso us'd to send 

To raise or to support a sinking friend. 

Those godlike men, to wantiilg -virtue kind, 

Bounty well plac'd, preferr'd, and well design*d. 

To all their titles, all that height of pow'r 

Which turns the brains of fools, and fools alone adore* 

When your poor client is condemn'd t' attend, 

Tii all we ask, receive him as a friend : 

Descend to this, and then we ask no more ; 

$(ich to yourself) to all beside be poor. bqwles* 

TO THE RAMfiLBB. 
MR, RAMBLER^ 

Such if the tenderness or infirmity of many minds, 
that, wiien any aiiliction oppresses theiT]^ ihey have 
immediate recourse to lamentation and compl^nt, 
whicb> though it can only be allowed reasonable when 
evils admit of remedy^ and tlien only v1m8 q^dyessed 
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to tfabn from whom the remedy is expected^ 3ret seems 
even in hopeless and incurable distresses to be natural^ 
since those by whom it is not indulged, imagine that 
they ^ve a proof of extraordinary fortitude by sup* 
pressing it. 

I am one of those who, with the Sancho of Cer- 
vantes, leave to higher characters the merit of sufier- 
ing in silence, and give vent without scruple to any 
sorrow that swells in my heart. It is therefore to me 
a severe aggravation of a calamity, when it is such as 
in the common opinion will not justify the acerbity of 
exclamation, or support the solemnity of vocal grief. 
Yet many pains are incident to a man of delicacy, 
which the unfeeling world cannot be persuaded to 
pity, and which, when they are separated from their 
peculiar and personal circumstances, will never be 
considered as important enough to claim attention> or 
deserve redress. 

Of this kind will appear, to gross and vulgar appre- 
hensions, the miseries which I endured in a morning 
visit to Prospero, a man lately raised to wealth by a 
lucky project, and too much intoxicated by sudden 
elevation, or too little polished by thought and con- 
versation, to enjoy his present fortune with elegance 
and decency. ^ 

We set out in the world together ; and for a long 
time mutually assisted each other in our exigencies, as 
either happened to have money or influence beyond 
his immediate necessities. You know that nothing 
generally endears men so much as participation of 
dangers and misfortunes ; I therefore always con- 
sidered Prospero as united with me in the strongest 
league of kindness, and imagined that our friendship 
was only to be broken by the hand of death. I fielt at 
his sudd^ shoot of success an honest and disinter- 
estedjoy; but^ as I want no part of his superfluitiei^ 
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am not wiUiug to descend from that equality in wMch 
vc bitlierto have hved. 

Our intimacy >vas regarded by me as a dispensation 
from ceremonial visits ; and it was so long before I 
saw him at his new house^ that he gently complained* 
of my neglect, and obliged rae to come on a day ap- 
pointed. I kept my promise> but found that the im- 
patience of my friend arose not firom any desire to 
communicatehis happiness, but to enjoy his superiority. 

When I told my name at the door, the footman 
went to see if his master was at home, and, by the 
tardiness of his return, gave me reason to suspect that 
time was taken to deliberate. He then informed me 
that Prospero desired my company, and showed the 
staircase carefully secured by mats from the pollution 
of my feet. The best apartments were ostentatiously 
set open, that I might have a distant view of the mag- 
nificence which I was not permitted to approach 5 and 
my old friend, receiving me with all the insolence of 
condc'scension at the top of the stairs, conducted me 
to a back room, wAere he told me he always break- 
fasted when he had not gieat company. 

On the floor where we sat, lay a carpet covered with 
a cloth, of which Prospero ordered his servant to lift 
up a cgrner, that I might contanplafte the brightness 
of the colours, and the. elegance of the texture, and 
, asked me whether I had ever seen any thing so fine 
before. I did not gratify his folly with any outcries- 
of admiration, but coldly bade the footman let dowa 
the cloth. 

We then sat down, and I began to hope that pride 
was glutted with persecution, when Prospero desired 
'that I would give the servant leave to adjust tlie cover 
oFmy chair, which was slipt a little aside, to show the 
damask ; he informed me that he had bespoke ordi- 
nary cliairs for commoa use^ but had beea disa^ipoinled 
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by his imdcsman. I put the chair aside with my foot, 
aud drew another so liastily, that I was entreated not 
to rumple the carpet. 

Breakfast was at last set ; and as I was not willing 
to indulge the peevishness that began to seize tpe^ I 
commended the tea. Prospero then told me, tliat an- 
other time I should taste his finest sort, but that ho 
had only a very small quantity remaining, and re- 
served it for those whom he thought himself obliged 
to treat with particular respect* 

While we were conversing upon such subjects as 
imagination happened to suggest, he frequently di- 
gressed into directions to the servant that waited, or 
made a slight inquiry after the jeweller or silversmith ; 
^nd once, as I was pursuing an argument with some 
degree of earnestness, he started from his posture of 
attetition, and ordered, that if lord I^fty called on him 
thgtmorning, heshould beshown into the best parlour. 

My patience was yet not wholly subdued. I was 
willing to promote his satisfaction, and therefore ob- 
served that the figures on the china were eminently 
pretty. Prospero had now an opportunity of calling 
for his l^resden china, which, says he, I always asso- 
ciate with my chased tea-kettle. The cups were 
brought ; I once* resolved not to have looked upon 
them, but my curiosity prevailed. When I had ex- 
amined them a little, Prospero desired me to set them 
down, for they who were accustomed only to com- 
mon dishes seldom handled china with much care. 
You will, I hope, commend my philosophy, when I 
tell you that I did not dash his baubles to th^ ground. 

He was now so much elevated with his own great- 
ness, that he tliought some humility necessary to avert 
|he glance of envy 3 and therefore told me, with an air 
of soit composure, that I was not to estimate life by 
external appearance, that all these shining acquisitions 
liad added little tp his happmess, that he still remem« 
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bered with pleasure the days ia which he and I were 
upon the levels and had often^ in the moment of re- 
flection, been doubtful, whether he should lose much 
by changing his condition for mine. 

I began now to be afraid lest his pride should, by 
rnlence and submission, be emboldened to insults that 
could not easily be bcMme, and therefore coolly con- 
sidered how I should repress it without such bitterness 
of reproof as I was yet unwilling to use. But he in* 
temipted my meditation, by asldng leave to be dressed^ 
and told me, that he had pronused to attend some 
ladies in the Park, and, if I was going the same way, 
would take me in his= chariot. I had no inclination to 
any other favours, and therefore left him without any 
mtention of seeing him agsun, unless some misfortune 
ihould restore his understanding. 

I am, &c« 

ASPBR. 

Though I am not wholly insensible of the provoca- 
tions which my correspondent has received, I cannot 
altogether commend the keenness of his resentment, 
nor encourage him to persist in his resolution of 
breaking off all commerce with his old acqumntance. 
One of the golden precepts of Pythagoras directs, that 
A friend should noi be hated for little f auks ; and surely 
he, upon whom nothing worse can be charged, than 
that he mats his stairs, and covers his carpet, and sets 
out his finery to show before those whom he does not 
admit to use it, has yet committed nothing that should 
exclude him from common degrees of kindness. Such 
improprieties often proceed rather from stupidity than 
malice. Those who thus shine only to dazzle, are 
kifiuenced merely by custom and example, and neither 
examine, nor are qualified to examine, the motives of 
their own practice, or to state the nice limits between 
elegance and ostentation. They are often innocent of 
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be pain which their vanity produces^ and insuk otheri 
/h&a. they have no worse purpose than to pleaat 
lemselves. 

He that too much refines his delicacy will alwayt 
iidanger his quiet. Of those with whom nature and 
irtue oblige us to converse, some are ignorant of tibc 
rt of pleasing, and offend when they design to ca- 
388 ; some are negligent, and gratify tli^mselves 
dthout regard to the quiet' of another $ some per- 
aps are malicious, and feel no greater satisfaction 
1 prosperity than that of raising envy and trampling 
iferiority. But, whatever be the motive of insult, 

is always best to overlook it; fi}r folly scarcely cai? 
eseFve resentment, and malice is punished by neg- 
«t». 
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•"-—Sanctus haheri 

Promissique tencuc dictis facHsque mererU f 

Agnosco procerem. JUY, 

Convince the world that youVd devout and true; 

Be just in all you say, and all you do ; 

"Whatever be your birth, you're sure to be 

A peer of the first magnitude to me. stepnkt. 

OTLE has observed, that the excellency of manufac- 
xes and the facility of labour would be much pro- 
Dted, if the various expedients and cpntrivanceg 
hich lie concealed in private bands, were by recipro* 

* The character of Prospero, it is univexsally acknowledged* 
IS intended for Garrick, who, says Mr. BosweU, *' never en- 
ely forgave its pointed satirs." C% 
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cal coirtrrtxtnications made generally known j for there 
•re few operations that are not performed by one or 
other with some peculiar advantages, which, though 
singly of little importance, would, by conjunction and 
concurrence, open new inlets to knowledge, and give 
new powers to diligence. 

There are, in like manner, several moral excellent* 
cies distributed among the different classes of a com- 
munity. It was said by Cujacius, that he never read 
more than one book by which he was not instructed j 
and he that shall inquire after virtue >^Tth ardour and 
attention, will seldom find a man by whose example 
or sentiments he may not be improved. 

' Every profession has some essential and appropriate 
virtue, without which there can be no hope of honour 
or success, and which, as it is more or less cultivated, 
confers within its sphere of activity different degrees 
of merit and reputation. As the astrologers range the 
subdivisions of mankind under the planets which they 
suppose to influence their lives, the moralist may dis- 
tribute tliem according to tlie virtues which they neces- 
sarily practise, and consider them as distinguished by 
prudence or fortitude, diligence or patience. 

So much are the modes of excellence settled bv 
time and place, that men may be heard boasting in 
one street of that which they would anxiously conceal 
in another. 'I he grounds of sconi and esteem, the 
topicks of praise and satire, are varied according to 
the several virtues or vi'ces which the course of We 
liaG disposed men to admire or abhor 5 but he who i» 
solicitous for his own improvement must not be li- 
mited by local reputation, but select frona every tribe 
of mortals their charactcristical virtues, and constel- 
late in himself the scattered graces which shine single 
in other men. 

The chief praise to which a trader aspires is that of , 
punctuality, or an exact, and rigorous observance of 



commercial engagements; nor is there any vice of 
which he so much dreads the imputation, as of negli- 
gence and instability. This is a quality which the 
interest of mankind requires to be di^sed through all 
the ranks of life, but which many seem to consider as 
a vulgar and ignoble virtue, below the ambition of 
greatness or attention of wit, scarcely requisite among 
men of gaiety and spirit, and sold at its highest rate 
when it is sacrificed to a frolick or a jest. 

Every man has daily occasion to remark what vexa- 
tions arise from this privilege of deceiving one another. 
The active and vivacious liave so long disdained I lie 
restraints of truth, that promises and appointments 
have lost their cogency, and both parties neglect their 
stipulations, because each concludes that they will be 
broken by the other. 

Negligence is fii'st admitted in small affairs, and 
strengthened by petty indulgences. He that is not yet 
hardened by custom, ventures not on the violation of 
important engagenoents, but thinks himself bound by 
his word in cases of property or danger, though he 
allows himself to forget at what time he is to meet 
ladies in .the Park, or at what tavern his friends arc 
expecting him. 

This laxity of honour would be more tolerable, if it 
could be restrained to the play-house, the ball-room, 
or the card- table ; yet even there it is sufficiently 
troublesome, and darkens those moments with expec- 
tation, suspense, and resentment, which are set asida 
for pleasure, and from which we naturally hope for 
unmingled enjoyment and total relaxation. But he 
that suffers the slightest breach in his morality can 
seldom tell what shall enter it, or how wide it shall be 
made ; when a passage is open, the influx of corrup- 
tion is every moment wearing down opposition^ and 
by slow degrees deluges the heart. 

Aliger entered the world a youth of lively imagina- 

TOL. VI. 2D 
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tion, extensive vievs^ and untainted principles. His 
curiosity incited him to range frova place to place, and 
try all the varieties of conversation ; his elegance of 
address and fertility of ideas gained him friends where- 
ever he appeared ; or at least he found the general 
kindness of reception always shown to a young man 
whose birth and fortune gave him a claim to notice^ 
and who has neither by vice or folly destroyed his 
privileges. Aliger was pleased widi this general 
smile of mankind, and was industrious to preserve 
^it by compliance and officiousness, but did not sufier 
his desire of pleasing to vitiate his integrity. It 
was his established maxim, that a promise is never 
to be broken; nor was it without long reluctanco 
that he once suffered himself to be drawn away from 
a festal engagement by the importunity of another 
company. 

He spent the evening, as is usual in the rudiments 
of vice, in perturbation and imperfect enjo3mient, and 
met his disappointed friends in the morning with con- 
fusion and excuses. His companions, not accustomed 
to such scrupulous anxiety, laughed at his uneasiness, 
compounded the oftence for a bottle, gave him cou- 
rage to break his word again, and again levied tb« 
penalty. He ventured the same experiment upon an- 
other society, and found them equally ready to consi* 
der it as a venal fault, always incident to a man of 
quickness and gaiety ; till, by degrees, he beean to 
think himself at liberty to follow the last invitation, 
and was no longer shocked at the turpitude of false- 
hood. He made no difficulty to promise his presence 
at distant places ; and, if listlessness ha^^ned to creep 
upon him, would sit at home with great tranquillity, 
and has often sunk to sleep in a chair, while he held ten 
tables in continual expectations of his entrance. 

It was so feasant to live in perpetual vacancy, that 
be sooa dbmissed bis attention as an useless incmn- 
7 
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farance^ and resigned himself to carelessness and dissi- 
pation^ without any regard to the future or the past, 
or any other motive of action than the impulse of a 
sudden desire, or the attraction of immediate pleasure. 
The absent were immediately forgotten, and the hopes 
or fears felt by others had no influence upon his con- 
duct. He was in speculation completely just, but 
never kept his promise to a creditor j he was benevo- 
lent, but always deceived those friends whom he im- 
dertook to patronize or assist j he was prudent, but 
snfiered his affairs to be embarrassed for want of regu- 
lating his accounts at stated times. He courted a 
young lady, and, when the settlements were drawn, 
took a ramble into the country on the day appointed 
to sign them. He resolved to travel, and sent his 
chests on ship-board, but delayed to follow them till 
be lost his passage. He was summoned as an evi- 
dence in a cause of great importance, and loitered on 
the way till the trial was ^ast. It is said that when 
he ha(i, with great expense, formed an interest in a 
borov'>|h, his opponent contrived, by some agents who 
knew his temper, to lure him away on the day of 
election. 

His benevolence draws him into the commission of 
a. thousand crimes, which others less kind or civil 
would escape. His courtesy invites application } his 
promises produce dependance^ he has his pockets 
£lled with petitions, which he intends some time te 
dbliver and entbrce, and his table covered with letters 
of request, with which h^ purposes to comply > but 
time slips iiti perceptibly away, while he is either idle or 
busy 5 his friends lose their (^portunities, and charge 
upon him tiieir miscarnages and calamities. 

This chanicter, however contemptible, is not pecu- 
liar to Aligev. They whose activity of imagination is 
often shifting the scenes of expectation, are frequently 
subject to such sallies of caprice as make all their ac- 

2 n 2 
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ttons fortuitous, destroy the value of their friendship, 
obstruct the efficacy of their virtues, and set them b^ 
low the meanest of those that persist in their resolu- 
tions, execute what they deaiga, and perform what 
they have promised. 
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Itpoc avarra )Et\oc Ir*' o trim VfayfutVAf 

*Air*>T« r*€bniafa, A«/M9rp.«, fifH> CALLIMAOHVS* 

From no affliction is the poor exempt ; 
He thinks each eye surveys him with contempt : 
Unmanly poverty subdues the heart. 
Cankers each wound, and sharpens ev'ry dart. 

Among those who have endeavoured to pfomofei 
learning, and rectify judgment, it has been long cos- 
tomaiy to complain of the abuse of words, which are 
often admitted to signify things so different, that, 
instead of assisting the understanding as vehicles of 
knowledge, they produce errour, disseusioo, and per- 
plexity, because what is affinned in one sense is re- 
ceived in another. 

If this ambiguity sometimes embarrasses the nxist 
solemn controversies, and obscures the demonstrations 
of science, it may well be expected to infest the pAnft- 
poug periods of declaimers, ^vhose purpose is often 
only to amuse with fallacies, and change the coloun 
of truth and falsehood -, 'or the ouisical corapositiooi 
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of poet^ whose style is professedly figurative^ and 
whose heart is imagined to consist in distorting words 
fifom their original meaning. 

There are few words of which the reader believes 
himself better to know the import than of poverty ; 
jFCt, whoever studies either the poets or philosophers, 
will find such an account of the condition expressed 
by that term as his experience or observation will not 
easily discover to be true. Instead of the meanness, 
distress, complaint, anxiety, and dependance, which 
have hitherto been combined in his ideas of poverty, 
be will read of content, innocence, and cheerfiilness, 
of health and safety, tranquillity and freedom 3 of plea- 
sares not known but to men unencumbered with pos- 
sessions ; and of sleep that sheds his balsamick anodynes 
cmly on the cottage. Such are the blessings to be Qb-<r 
tained by the resignation of riches, that kings might 
descend from their thrones, and g|enerals retire from a 
triumph, only to slumber undisturbed in the elysium 
of poverty. 

l£ these authors do not deceive us, nothing can be 
more abkurd tlian that perpetual contest for wealth 
which keeps the world in commotion -, nor any com- 
plaints more justly censured than those which proceed 
from want of the gifts of fortune, which we are taught 
by the great masters of moral wisdom to consider as 
golden shackles, by which the wearer is at once dis- 
aUed and adorned 3 as luscious poisons, which may for 
a time please the palate, but soon betray their m^ig* 
nity by languor and by pain. 

It is the great privilege of poverty to be happy 
unenviied, to be healthful without physick, ar)d secure 
without a guard 3 to obtain from the bounty of nature 
what the great and wealthy are compelled to procure 
by the help of artists and attendants, of flatterers and 
spies. 

But it will be found upon a nearer view, that they 
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vhp extol the happiness of poverty, do not meaB the 
same state with those who deplore its miseries. Poets 
have their imaginations filled with ideas of magnifi- 
cence ; and being accustomed to jcontemplate the 
down^l of empires, or to contrive forms of lamen- 
tations for monarchs in distress, rank all the classes 
of mankind in a state of poverty who make iu» 
approaches to the dignity of crowns. To be poor, 
in the epick language, is only not to command the 
:w6alth of nations, nor to have fleets and armies in 

pay- 
Vanity has perhaps contributed to this impropriety 

of style. He that wishes to become a philosopher at a 
cheap rate, easily gratifies his ambition by submitting 
to poverty when he does not feel it, and by boastii^ 
his contempt of riches when he has already mare thaa 
he enjoys. He who would show the extent of his 
views, and grandeur of his conceptions, or discover bis 
aa|uaintance with splendour and magnificence, maj 
talk, like Cowley, of an humble station -and quiet ob* 
acurity, of the paucity of nature's wants, and the incoa- 
veniencies of superfluity, and at last, like hiAi, limit 
his desires to five" hundred pounds a year 5 a fortune, 
indeed, not exuberant, when we compare it with the 
expenses of pride and luxury, but xo. which it little 
becomes a philosopher to affix the name of poverty, 
since no man can, uith any propriety, be termed poor, 
who does not see the greater part of mankind richer 
than himself. 

As little is the general condition of human life un- 
derstood by the panegyrists and historians, who amuse 
tis with accounts of the poverty of heroes and sagw. 
Riches are of no value in themselves, their use is dis* 
covered only in that which they procure. 1 hey are 
not coveted, unless by narrow understandings, whicli 
confound the means with the end, but for the sake of 
power, influence, and esteem ; or, by some of leas 



elevated and refined sentiments, as necessary to sensual 
enjoyment. 

llie pleasures qflu&ury many have, without uncom- 
moo virtue, been able to demise, even when affluence 
and idleness have concurred to tempt them 5 and there- 
ioxe he who feels nothing from indigence but the want 
of- gratifications which he could not in any other con- 
dition make consistent with innocence, has given no 
proof of eminent patience. Esteem and infiuence 
every man desires, but they are equally pleasing, and 
equally valuable, by whatever means they are obtained ; 
and whoever has found the art of securing them with- 
out the help of money, ought, in reality, to be ac- 
cennfced rich, since he has all that riches can purchase 
to a wise man. Cincinnatus, though he lived upcvi a 
few acres cultivated by his own hand, was sufficiently 
lemoved firom all the evils generally comprehended 
under the name of poverty, when his reputation was 
anch, that the voice of his coimtry called him firom 
his fkrm to take absolute command into his liand 3 nor 
was Diogenes much mortified by his residence in at 
tub, it^re he was honoured with the visit of Alexan> 
^r the Great. 

The same fallacy has conciliated veneration to the 
fc^gious orders. When we behold a man abdicating 
the hope of terrestrial possessions, and precluding him- 
self, by an irrevocable vow, firom the pursuit and 
acquisition of all that his fellow- beings consider ai 
worthy of wishes and end€avours, we are immediately 
atruck with the purity, abstraction and firmness of his 
nund, and regard him as wholly employed in securing 
the interests of futurity, and devoid of any other care 
than to g^ at whatever price the surest passage to 
eternal rest. 

Yet, wliat can the votary be justly said to have lost 
ef his present happiness ? If he lesides in a convent, 
he converses only with men whose condition is the 
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same with his own 5 he has, finom the mnnificeooe of 
the founder, all the necessaries of life, and is safe from. 
ihsit destitution, which Hooker dedaros to be ^udtoit 
impediment to virtue, as, till ii be removed, si^jffiretk 
not the mind of man to admit any other care. Ali 
temptations to envy and con^titicxi are shut out fixHU 
his retreat ; he is not pained with the sight of unattainr- 
able dignity, nor insulted with* the bluster of insolenoe, 
or the snule of forced ^miliahty. If he wanden 
abroad, the sanctity of his character amply compeosatM 
all other distinctions ; he is seldcHn seen but with le^e* 
renoe, nof heard but with submission. 

It has be^i remarked, that death, though often 
defied in the field, seldom &ilft to terrify when it ap- 
proaches the bed of sickness in its natural horrour^ so 
poverty may easily be endured while assodated with 
dignity and reputation, but will always be. shunned 
and dreaded, when it is accompanied with ignomiiif 
and contempt. 
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Cum volet ilia dies, quirnil nin corporis hujus 

Jus habet, incerti spatium mihijmiat mi. OTUi« 

Come, soon or late, death's undetermin'd day. 

This mortal being only can decay. wblstbi* 

It seems to be^the fate of man to seek all his consda* 
tions in futurity. The time present is seldom able ta 
fill desire or imagination with immediate enjoyment, 
and we arc forced to supply it« deficiencies by rocol- 
lecdon or anticipation. 



£very one hsas 90 often detected the fallaciousnest 
of hope^ and the inconvenience of teaching himself to 
expect what a thousand accidents may preclude^ that» 
when time has abated the confidence with which youth 
rushes out to take pos^ssion of the world, we endea* 
TOUT, or wish, to find entertainment in the review of 
life, and to repose upon real facts and certain expe- 
rience. This is perliaps one reason, among many, why 
iige delights in narratives. 

But so full is the world of calamity, that every 
•ource of pleasure is polluted, and every retirement of 
tranquillity disturbed. When time has supplied us 
with events sufficient to employ our thoughts, Lt has* 
mingled them with so many disasters, that we shrink 
iiom their remembrance, dread their intrusion upont 
our minds, and fly fom them as from enemies that 
pursue us with torture. 

No man past the nuddle point of life can sit down 
to least upon the pleasures of youth without findinjf 
the banquet embittered by the cup of sorrow 5 he may 
revive lucky acciden^ and pleasing extravagancies; 
many days of harmless frolick, or nights of honest fes* 
tiviiy, will perhaps recur ; or, if he has been engagect 
m scenes of action, and acquainted with affairs of 
difficulty and vicissitudes of fortune, he may enjoy 
the nobler pleasure of looking^ back upon distress 
firmly supported, dangers resolutely encountered, and 
opposition artfully defeated. iElneas properly com- 
forts his companions, when, after the horroura of a 
storm, they have landed on an imknown and desolate 
country, with the hope that their uiiseries will be at 
some distant time recounted with delight. There are 
few higher gratifications than that of reflection on sur- 
mounted evils, when they were not incurred nor pro- 
tracted by our fault, and neither reproa^ us with 
oowardice nor guilt. 

But this £sUcity is almost always abated by the to* 
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fiecdon, that they with whom wo ^i0uld be most 
pleased to share it are now in the grave. A few year» 
make such havock in human generations, that we sooa 
see ourselves deprived of those with whom we entered 
the world, and whom the participation of pleasures or 
digues had endeared to- our lemembranoe. Tlie man. 
of enterprise recounts his adventures and expedients, 
but is forced, at the close of the relation,, to pay a 
sigh to the names of those that contributed to his sue* 
cess 5 he that passes his life among the gayer part of 
manl^ind, has his remembrance stored wiih remark* 
«id repartees of wits, whose sprightliness and nierri^ 
ment are now lost in perpetual silence ; the trader^ 
whose industry has supplied the want of inheritance^ 
repines in solitary plenty at the absence of companions 
with whom he had planned out amusements for hi» 
latter years ', and the scholar, whose ment, after a 
long series of efforts, raises him from obscurity, looks 
round in v^ from his e:iCaltation for his old friends, 
or enemies, whose applause or mortification would' 
heighten his triumph. 

Among Martial's requisites to happiness is. Res nom 
porta lahore, sed relicta. An estate not gained by in- 
dustry, but left by inheritance. It is necessary to the 
completion of every good, that it be timely obt^ned; 
for whatever comes at tlie close of life will come too 
late to give much delight. Yet all human happiness* 
has its defects : of what we do not gain for onnelvef 
we have only a faint and imperfect fruition, because 
we cannot compare the difference between want and 
possession, or at least can derive from it no con^ction 
of our own abilities, nor any increase of self«eateem. 
What we acquire by bravery or science, by mental or 
corporal diligence, comes at last when we cannot com* 
municate^ and tlierefore cannot enjoy it. 

Thus every period of life is obliged to borrow itt 
happiness from the tame to come, in youth wo \xun 
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nothing past to entertain us, and in age we derive lit- 
tle from retrospect but hopeless sorrow. Yet the 
future likewise has its limits, which the imagination 
dreads to approach, but which we see to be not far 
distant. The loss of our friends and companions 
impresses hourly upon us the necessity of our own 
departure 5 we know that the schemes of man are 
quickly at an end, that we must soon lie down in the 
grave with the forgotten multitudes of former ages^ 
and yield our place to others, who, like us, shall be 
driven a while> by hope or fear, about the surface of 
the earth, and then like us be lost in the shades of 
death. 

Beyond this termination of our material existence 
we are therefore obliged to extend our hopes ; and 
almost every man indulges his imagination with some- 
things which Ss not to happen till he has changed hi» 
manner of h^ing : some amuse themselves with entails 
and settlemmf';^ provide for the perpetuation of families 
and honouT, ol^' contrive to obviate the dissipation of 
the fortune;. '^hich it has been tlieir business to accu- 
mulate ; others, more refined or exalted, congratulate 
their own hearts upon the future extent of their repu- 
tation, the reverence of distant nations, and tlie grati- 
tude of unprejudiced posterity. 

They whose souls are so chained down to coffers 
and tenements, that they cannot conceive a state in 
"which they shall look upon them with less solicitude, 
sre seldoQi attentive or flexible to arguments 5 but the 
votaries of fame are capable of reflection, and there-* 
fore may be called to reconsider the probability of theif 
expectations. 

Whether to be remembered in remote times be 
worthy of a wise man*s wish, has not yet been satisfac- 
torily decided j and, indeed, to be long remembered, 
can happen to so small a number, that the bulk of man- 
kind has very little uiterest in the question. There 
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is never room in die world for more than a certain 
qaantity or measure of renown. The necessary bust« 
ness of litc^ the immediate pleasures or pains of every 
condition, leave us not leisure beyond a fixed pro- 
portion for contemplations which do not forcibly in- 
fluence our present welfare. When this vaeuity is 
tilled^ no characters can be admitted into the circu- 
lation of fame^ but by occupying the place of some 
that must be thrust into oblivion. The eye of the 
mind, like that of the body, can only extend its vie\r 
to new objects, by losing sight of those which are now 
befi)re it. ^ x 

Reputation is therefore a meteor, which blazes a 
while and disappears for ever ; and, if we except ^few 
transcendent and invincible names, which no revolu- 
tions of opinion or length of time are able to suppress; 
all those that engage our thoughts, tfr diversity our 
conversation, are every moment hasting to obscurity, 
as new favourites are adopted by fas^K* .;^\, 

It is not therefore from this world tr oiftny ray of 
comfort can proceed, to cheer the glooi^rof tha last 
hour. But futurity has still its prospects; there is yet 
happiness in reserve, which, if we transfer our atten- 
tion to it, will support us in the pains of disease and 
the languor of decay. This hapi)iness we naay expect 
with confidence, because it is out of the power of 
chance, and may be attained by all tliat sincerely de- 
sire and earnestly pursue it. On this therefore every 
mind ought finally to rest. Hope is the chief blessing 
of man, and that hope only is rational, of which wa 
ar« certain that it cannot deceive us« 
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yemo tarn divos hahdtfavmtes^ 

Crastinum ut possit siki poUiceri, sen EC a. 

Of heav*n's protection who can be 

So confident to utter this—? ' 

To-morrow I will spend in bliss. p. lewis. 

Segkd^ lord of Ethiopia, to the inhabitants of the 
world : To the sons of presumption, humility and 
fear ; and to the daughters of sorrow, content ailnd ac* 
quiescence. 

Thus, in the twenty-seventh year of his reign, spoke 
Seged, the monarch of forty nations, the distributor of 
the waters of the Nile : " At length, Seged, tiiy toils 
are at an end ; thou hast reconciled disaffection, thou 
hast suppressed rebellion, thou hast pacified the jea- 
lousies of thy courtiers, thou hast chased war from thy 
l»nfines, and erected fortresses in the lands of tliy 
enemies. All who have offended thee tremble in thy 
presence, and wlierever thy voice is Jieard it is obeyed. 
Tiiy throne is surrounded by armies, numerous as the 
locusts of the summer, and resistless as the blasts of 
pestilence. Thy magazines are stored with ammu- 
nition, thy treasures overflow with the tribute of con- 
quered kingdoms. Plenty waves upon thy fields, and 
opulence glitters in thy cities. Thy nod is as the 
earthquake that shakes the mountains, and thy smile 
as tlie dawn of the vernal day. In thy hand is the 
strength of thousands, and thy health is the health of 
millions. Thy palace is gladdened by the song of 
praise, and thy path perfumed by the breath of bene- 
diction. Thy subjects gaze upon thy greatness^ anil 
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think of danger or misery no more. Why, Seged, 
wilt not thou partake the blessings thou bestowest ? 
Why shouldat thou only forbear to rejoice in this ge- 
neral feUcity ? Why shoiild thy fece be clouded witH 
anxiety, when the meanest of tliose who call thee 
•overeign ^ves the day to festivity, and the night to 
peace ? At length, Seged, reflect and be wise. What 
is the gift of conquest but safety ? Why are riches 
collected but to purchase happiness ?*' 

Seged then ordered the house of pleasure, built in 
an island of the lake of Dambea^ to be prepared for 
his reception. '' I will retire," says he, *' for ten 
da}'s from tumult and care, from counsels and decrees. 
Long quiet is not the lot of the governor^ of nations, 
but a cessation of ten days cannot be denied me. This 
short interval of happiness may surely be secured from 
the interruption of fear or pei*plexity, sorrow or disap- 
pointment. I will exclude all trouble from my abode, 
and remove finom my thoughts whatever may confiue 
the harmony of the concert, or abate the sweetness of 
the banquet. I will £11 the whole capacit}' of my soul 
with enjoyment, and try what it is to live without a 
wiiih unsatisfied.*' 

In a few days the orders were performed, and Seged 
hasted to the palace of Dambea, which stood in an 
island cultivated only for pleasure, planted with every 
flower that spreads its colours to the sun, and every 
tlirub that sheds fragrance in the air. In one part of 
this extensive garden were open walks for excursions 
in the morning; in another, thick groves, and silent 
arbours, and bubbling fountains, for repose at noon. 
All that could solace the sense, or flatter tlie faiicj', 
all tliat industry could extort from nature, or wealth 
furnisli to art, all that conquest could seize, or benefi- 
cence attract, was collected together, and every per- 
ception of delight was excited and gratilied. 

into this delicious region Seged Bummoned all the 
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persons of his court who seemed emihentlj qualified 
to receive or coramunicate pleasure. His <^1 was 
readily obeyed ; the young, the fair, the vivacious, 
and the witty, were all in haste to be sated with feli- 
city. They sailed jocund over the lake, which seemed 
to smooth its surface before them: their passage 
was cheered with musick, and their hearts dilated with 
expectation. 

Seged, landing here with his band of pleasure, de- 
termined from that hour to break off all acquaintance 
with discontent, to give his heart for ten days to ease 
and jollity, and then fall back to the common state of 
man, and suffer his life to be diversified, as before, 
with joy and sorrow. 

He immediately entered his chamber, to consider 
where he should begin his circle of happiness. He 
had all the artists of delight before him, but knew not 
whom to call, since he could not enjoy one but b^ 
delaying the performance of another. He chose and 
rejected, he resolved and changed his resolution, till 
his faculties were harassed, and his thoughts confiised; 
then returned to the apartment where his presence 
was expected, with languid eyes and clouded counte- 
nance, and spread the infection of uneasiness over the 
whole assembly. He observed tiieir depression, and 
was offended 5 for he found his vexation increased by 
those whom he expected to dissipate and relieve it 
He retired again to his private chamber, and sought 
for consolation in his own mind ; one thought ficwed 
in upon another ; a long succession of images seized 
his attention ^ tlie moments crept imperceptibly away 
through the gloom of pensiveness, tiU, having reco- 
vered his tranquillity, he Med up his head, ^d saw 
the lake brightened by the setting sun. '* Such,** 
said Seged sighing, '^ is the longest day of human ex- 
istence : before we have learned to use it, we fiad it 
at an end." 

2e a 
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The regret which he felt for the loss of so great a 
part of his first day^ took from him all disposition to 
enjoy the evening ; and after having endeavoured, for 
the sake of his attendants, to force an air of gaiety, and 
excite that mirth which he could not share, lie resoh*ed 
to refer his hopes to the next morning, and lay down 
to partake with the slaves of labour and poverty the 
blessing of sleep. 

He rose early the second morning, and resolved now 
to be happy. He therefore fixed upon the gates' of the 
palace an edict, importing, that whoever, during nine 
days, should appear in tlie presence of the king with a 
dejected countenance, or utter any expression of dis- 
content or sorrow, should be driven for ever from th« 
palace of Dambea. 

This edict was immediately made known in every 
chamber of the court and Ijower of the gardens* 
Mirth was frighted away 5 and tliey who were before 
dancing in tlie lawns, or singing in the shades, were 
^t once engaged in the care of regulating tlieir looks, 
that Seged might find his will punctually obeyed, and 
«ec none among them liable to banishment. 

Seged now met every face settled in a smile ; but 1 
smile that betrayed solicitude, timidity, and constraint. 
He accosted his favourites with fanuliarity and soft- 
ness ; but they di;rst not speak without premeditation, 
lest they should be convicted of discontent or sorrow. 
He proposed diversions, to which no objection wa* 
made, because objection would have implied uneasi- 
ness J but they were regarded with indifference by the 
courtiers, who had no other desire tlian to signalize 
themselves by clamorous exultation. He oti'ered va- 
rious topicks of conversation, but obtained (Hily forct-J 
jests and laborious laughter 5 and, after many aiteiii,)ti 
to animate his train to confidence and alacrity, \^ J' 
t>bji*jed to confess to himself tiie impotence ul tt>:ii- 
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mand, and resign another day to grief and disappoint- 
ment. 

He at last relieved his companions from their ter- 
rours, and shut himself up in his chamber to ascertain^ 
by different measures, ihe felicity of the succeeding 
days. At length he threw himself on the bed, and 
closed his eyes, but imagined, in his sleep, that his 
palace and gardens were overwhelmed by an inunda- 
tion, and waked with all tlie terrours of a man strug- 
gling in the water. He composed himself again to 
rest, but was affrighted by an imaginary irruption into 
his kingdom; and striving, as is usual in dreams^ 
witliout ability to move, fancied himself betrayed to 
his enemies, and again started up with honour and in* 
dignation. 

it was now day, and fear was so strongly impressed 
on 'his mind tliat he could sleep no more. He rose ; 
but his thoughts were filled with the deluge and inva- 
sion, nor was he able to disengage his attention^ or 
mingle with vacancy and ease in any amusement. At 
length his perturbation gave way to reason, and h9 re- 
solved no longer to he harassed by visionary miseries; 
but, before tliis resolution could be completed^ half 
the day had elapsed. He felt a new conviction of the 
uncertainty of human schemes, and could not forbear 
to bewail the weakness of that being, whose quiet was 
to be intemipted by vapours of the fancy. Having 
beea first disturbed by a dream, he afterwards grieved 
that a dream could disturb him. He at last discovered 
that his terrours and grief were equally vain, and that 
to lose the present in lamenting the past was volunta- 
rily to protract a melancholy visionu The third day 
v/as now declining, and Seged again resolved to bb 
happy on tlie morrow. 
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Vblat amhiguis 
'Molnlis alii hora, nee iiUi 
. PrctsicU veloxjhrtu na Jidem. tts £C A. 

On fickle wings the minutes haste, 

And fortune's favours never last. r. lewis. 

On the fonrth morning Seged rose early, refreshed 
with sleep, vigorous with health, and eager vviih expo 
tution. He entered the garden, attended by the princes 
and ladies of his court, and, seeing notliing about him 
but airy cheerfulfless, began to say to his lieart, ** This 
^ day shall' be a day of pleasure.** The sun played upon 
tlie water, the birds warbled in the groves, and the 
gales quivered among the branches. lie roved from 
walk to walk as chance directed him, and sometimes 
listened to the songs, sometimes mingled with the 
dancers, sometimes let loose his imagination in Highti 
of merriment 5 and sometimes uttered grave reflect ions 
and sententious maxims, and feasted on tlie admiration 
with which they were received. 

Thus the day rolled on, without any accident (^f 
vexation, or intrusion of melancholy thoughts. All 
that beheld him caught gladness from his l(x)ks, and 
the sight of happiness conferred by himself tilled his 
heart with satisfaction : but having i>assed thre^* hour* 
in this harmless luxury, he was alarmed on a sud- 
den by an universal scream among the women, aui-t, 
turning back, saw the whole assembly flying in con- 
fusion. A young crocodile had risen out of tlie lake, 
and was ranging the garden in wantonness or hunger. 
Seged beheld him with indignation, as a disturber of 
his felicity^ and chased hlixl back into the lake, but 
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eCMild not persuade his retinue to stay, or free their 
heiuts from the teyrouj? which had seized upon them. 
The princesses enclosed themselves in the palace, and 
could yet scarcely believe themselves in safety. Eveiy 
attention was fixed upon the late danger and escape, 
and no mind was any longer at leisure for gay sallies 
or careless prattle. 

Seged had now ho other employment than to con- 
template tlie innumerable casualties which lie in am« 
bush on every side to intercept the liappiness of man, 
and break in upon the. hour of delight and tranquil- 
lity. He had, however, the consolation of thinkings 
that he had not been now disappointed by his own 
iault, and that the accident which had blasted the- 
hopes of the day might easily be prevented by future 
c;iution. 

That he might provide for the pleasure of the next 
morning, lie resolved to repeal his penal e(Hct, since 
lie had alread)r found that discontent and mekmchoiy 
were not to be frighted away by the tlii-eats oi autho- 
rity, and that pleasure would only reside where she 
was exempted from contioul. He therefore invited 
all the companioas of his retreat to unbounded plea- 
santry, by proposing prizes for those who should, on 
the i<>liowing day, distinguish themselves by asy fes- 
tive performances ; the tables of the antechamber T^'^re 
coverod witli gold and pearls, and robes and garlands 
decreed the rewards of those who could refine elegance 
or heighten pleasure. 

At this display of riches every eye immediately 
sparkled, and every tongue was busi^ in celebrating 
the bounty and magnificence of the emperor. But 
when Seged entered, in hopes of uncommon enter- 
tainment from universal emulation, he found that any 
passion too strongly agitated puts an end to that tran- 
quilUty which is necessary to mirth, and that the mind 
that IS to be moved by the gentle ventilations of gaiety 
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must be first smoothed by a total calm. Whate\'er 
we ardeDtly wish to gain, we must, in the same de- 
gree, be at'raid to lose, and fear and pleasure cannot 
dwell together. 

All was now care and solicitude. Notliing wa» 
done or spoken, but with so visible an endeavour at 
perfection, as always failed to delight, though it some-^ 
times forced admiration : and Seged could not but ob- 
serve with soiTOw, that his prizes had more Influence 
than himself. As the evening approached, the con- 
test grew more earnest, and those who were forced to 
allow themselves excelled began to discover the ma- 
lignity of defeat, first by angry glances, and at last by 
contemptuous murmurs. Seged likewise shared the 
anxiety of the day; for, considering himself as obliged 
to distribute with exact justice the prizes which bad 
been so zealously sought, he durst never remit his at- 
tention, but passed his time upon the rack of doubt, 
in balancing different kinds of merit, and adjusting the 
claims of aU the competitors. 

At Jast, knowing that no exactness could satisfy 
those whose hopes he should disappoint, and thinking 
that, on a day set apart for happiness, it would be cruel 
to oppress any heart with sorrow, he declared that all 
had pleased him alike, and dismissed all with presents 
of equal value. 

Seged soon saw that his caution had not been able 
to avoid offence. • They who had believed themselves 
secure of tlie liighest prizes, were not pleased to be 
levelled with the crowd -, and though, by the liberality 
of the king, they received more than his promise had 
entitled them to expect, they departed unsatisfied, 
because they were honoured with no distinction, and 
wanted an opportunity to triumph in tlie moitificatioa 
of their opponents. '* Behold here,'* said Seged, ** tfce ' 
condition of him who places his happiness in the hap- 
piness of othen.** He then retired to meditate, and. 
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while the courtiers were repining at his distributions, 
saw the £fth sun go down in discontent. 

Tlie next dawn renewed his resolution to be happy. 
But having learned how little he could efiect by settled 
schemes oi* preparatory measures, he thought it best to 
give up one day entirely to chance^ and left every ons 
to please and be pleased his own way. 

I'his relaxation of regularity diffused a general com* 
placence through the whole court, and the emperor 
imagined that he had at last found the secret of ob- 
taining an interval of felicity. But as he was roving 
in this careless assembly with equal carelessness, he 
overheard one of his courtiers in a close arbour mtir- 
mui'ing alone : *' What merit has Seged above us, that 
we sliould thus fear and obey him ? a maa whom, 
whatever he may have formerly performed, his luxury 
now shows to have tlie same weakness with purselves ! ' * 
This charge affected him the more, as it was uttei^ed 
by one whom he had always observed among the most 
abject of his flatterers. At first his indignation 
prompted him to severity j but reflecting, that what 
was spoken without intention to be heard W^s to be 
considered as only thought, and was, perhaps, but the 
sudden burst of casual and temporary vexation, he in- 
vented some decent pretence to send him away, that 
his retreat might not be tainted with the br^th of 
envy ; and, after the struggle of deliberation was past* 
and all desire of revenge utterly suppressed, passed the 
evening not only with tranquillity, but triumph, 
thou^h^one but himself was conscious of the vie- 
tory. 

I'he remembt ance of his clemency cheered the be- 
ginning of the seventh day, and nothing happened to^ 
disturb the pleasure of Seged, till, looking on the trei| 
tiiat shaded hini, he recollected that under a tree of 
the same kind he had passed the night after his defeat 
ill tiie kingdom of Qoiama, The r&cction oa ^ Io6i> 
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luft duLSSUxv^ aad the miseries which his sabjects suf- 
fered firom the invader^ filled him with sadness. At 
last he shook off the weight of sorrow, and began to 
solace himself with his usual pleasures 5 when his tran- 
^uillicy was again d'lstutbed by jealousies which die 
]ate ccBtest £or the prizes had produced, and which, 
having in vain tried to pacify them by persuasion, he 
wa? tojred to silence by command. 

On the eighth morning Seged was awakened early 
hy zn unusual hurry in tlie apartments, and, inquiring 
th? cause, was told that the princess Balkis was seized 
with sickness. He rose, and, calling the physicians, 
found that they had little hope of her recovery; 
Here was an end of jollity ; all his thoughts were now 
upon his daughter, whose eyes he closed on the tenth 
day. 

Such were the days which Seged of Ethiopia had 
appropriated to a short respiration firom the fetigues of 
war and the cares of government. This narrative he 
has bequeathed to fiiture generations, that no man 
hereafi^r may presume to say, ** Thb day shall be a 
day of happiness.'* 
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Propositi noTidum pvdety atque eadem est mem, 
Ut bona summa putes, alicnd vivere quadrd. juv. 

But harden*d by aiFronts, and still the same. 

Lost to ail sense of honour and of fame. 

Thou yet canst love to haunt the great man's board. 

And think no supper good but with a lord. bowles. 

When Diogenes was once asked, what kind of wine 
he liked best, he answered^ " That which is drunk 
at th$ cost of others."' 
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Though the character of Diogenes has never excited 
any general zeal of imitation, there are many who 
resemble him in his taste of wine ; many who are fru* 
gal, though not abstemious 5 whose appetites, though 
too powerful for reason, are kept under restraint 
by avarice -, and to whom all delicacies lose their fla- 
vour, when they cannot be obtained but at their owa 
expense. 

Nothing produces more singularity of manners^ and 
inconstancy of life, than the conflict of opposite vices 
in the same mind. He that uniformly pursues any 
purpose, whether good or bad, has a settled principle 
of action ; aud, as he may alM^ys And associates who 
are travelling the same way, is countenanced by ex- 
ample, and sheltered in the multitude; but a maa 
actuated at once by different desh-es must move in a 
direction peculiar to himself, and suffer that reproach 
which we ^re naturally inclined to bestow on those 
who deviate from the rest of the vyorld, even without 
inquiring whether tliey are worse or betier. 

Yet this conflict of desires sometimes produces won- 
derful eflbrts. To riot in far-feiched dishes, or surfeit 
with unexhausted variety, and yet practise the most 
rigid economy, is surely an art which may justly draw 
the eyes of mankind upon tliem whose industry or 
judgment has enabled them to attain it. To him, 
indeed, who is content to break open the chests or 
mortgage tlie manors of his ancestors, that he may hire 
the ministers of excess at the highest price, gluttony 
is an easy science : yet we often hear the votaries of 
luxury boasting of the elegance which they owe to the 
taste of o'lhers ; relating with rapture the succession 
of dishes with which their cooks and caterers supply 
them 3 and expecting their ^lare of prajsfe with the 
discoverers of arts and the civilizers of nations. But 
to shorten the way to convivial happiness, by eating 
wiihout cost, is a secret hitherto in few hands, but 
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•which certainly deserves the curiosity of those whose 
principal employment is their dinner, and who see the 
sun rise with no other hope than that ihey shall fiU 
their bellies before it sets: 

Of them tliat have within my knowledge attempted 
this scheme of happiness, the gi^eater part have been 
immediately obliged to desist 5 and some, whom their 
first attempts flattered with success, were reduced by 
degi^ees to a few tables, from which they were at last 
chased to make way for others; and, having long habi- 
tuated themselvesr to superfluous plenty , growl^ away 
tlieir latter years in discontented competence. 

None enter the regions of luxury with higher expec- 
tations than men of wit, who imagine that they shall 
never want a welcome to that company whose ideas 
they can enlatge, or who-^e imaginations they can ele- 
vate, and believe themselves able to pay j&)r their wine 
with the mirth which it qualifies them to pnxluce. 
Full of this opinion, they crowd with little invitation 
wherever the smell of a feast allures tliem, but are 
seldom encouraged to repeat their visits, being dreaded 
by the pert as rivals, and hated by the dull as disturbers 
of the company. ■ 

No man has been so happy in gaining and keeping 
th© privilege of living at luxurious houses as Guk«u* 
lus, who, after thirty years of continual revelr), few 
now established, by uncon trover led prescription, hii 
claim to partake of every entertainment, and whose 
presence they who aspire to tlie praise of a sumptuous 
table are careful to procure on a day of importance, by ' 
sending the invitation a fortnight before. 

Gulosulus entered the world without any eminent 
degree of merit ; but was careful to frequent houses 
where persons of rank resorted. By being otten seen, ' 
he became in time known 5 and, from sitting in tbe I 
same room, was sutfered to mix in idle conversation, ■ 
or assisted to fill up a vacant hour, when better amuse- 
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ment was not readily to be had. From the coffee- 
house he was sometimes taken away to dinner ; and^ 
98 no man refuses the acquaintance of him whom he 
sees admitted to £imiliarity by others of equal digni- 
ty, when he had l>een met at a few tables, he with 
less di^culty found the way to more, till at last he 
was regularly expected to appear wherever prepara- 
tions are made for a feast, within the circuit of his 
acquaintance. 

When he was tjius by accident initiated in luxury, 
he felt in himself no inclination io retire from a life 
of so much pleasure, and therefore very sarioUsly con- 
sidered bow he might continue it. Great qualities, or 
micornmon accomplishments, he did not find necessa- 
ry 5 for he had already seen that merit rather enforces 
respect than attracts fondness ; and as he thought no 
folly greater than that of losing a dinner for any other 
gratification, he often congratulated himself, that he 
had none of that disgusting excellence which impresses 
9 we upon greatness, and condemns its possessors to 
the society of those who are wise or brave, and indi- 
gent as themselves. 

Gulosulu^, having never allotted much of his time . 
to books or meditation, had no o[union in philosophy 
or poU ticks, and was not in danger of injuring his inte- 
rest by dogmatical positions, or violent couiradiction. 
If a dispute arose, . he took care to listen with earnest 
attention ; and, when either speaker grew vehement 
and loud, turned towards him with eager quickness^ 
and uttered a short phrase of admiration, as if surprised 
by such cogency of argument as he had never known 
before. By this silent concession, he generally pre- 
served in either controvertist such a conviction ot his 
own superiority, as inclined him rather to pity thaii 
irritate his adversary, and prevented those outrages 
which are sometimes produced by the rage of defeat^ 
er petulance of triumph. 

VOL. VI. 2 p 
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Gulosulus was never embarrassed but when he wa» 
required to declare his sentiments before he had been 
able to discover to which side the master of the house 
inclined ^ for it was his invariable rule to adopt the 
notions of those that invited him. 

It will sometimes ha^^n that the iosolence of 
wealth breaks into contemptuousness^ or the turbu* 
knee of wine requires a vent } and Gulosulus seldom 
fells of bang singled out on such emergencies^ as one* 
on whom any experiment of ribaldry may be safely 
tried. Sometimes his lordship finds himself inclined 
to exhibit a specimen of raillery for the diversion of 
his j2;ue8t8^ and Gulosulus always supplies lum with a 
iubject of merriment. But he has learned to consider 
ludeness and indignities as familiarities that entitle 
him to greater freedom : he comforts himself, thai 
those who treat and insult him pay for their laughter^ 
and that he keeps his money while they enjoy ^ir 
jest. ' 

His duef policy consists in selecting some dish from 
every course, and recommending it to the company, 
with an air so decisive, that no one ventures to con- 
tradict him. By this practice he acquires at a feast 
a kind of dictatorial authomty -, his taste becomes the- 
itandard of pickles and seasoning, and he is venerated 
by the pi*Gfessors of epicurism, as the only man wh(^ 
understsmds the niceties of cookery. 

Whenever^a new sauce is imported, or any inno- 
vation made in the culinary system, he procures the 
curliest intelligence, and the most authentick receipt ^ 
and, by communicating his knowledge under proper 
injunctions of secrecy, gains a right of tasting his ow» 
dish whenever it is prepared, that he may teU whethct 
his directions have been fully understood. 

By this method of life Gulosulus has so impressed 
on his imagination the dignity of feasting, that he 
hab no other topick of talk^ or subject of meditation. 
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His calendar is a bill of fare j he measures the year 
by successive dainties. The only common places of 
his memory are his meals ; and if you ask him at 
what time an event happened, he considers whether 
be heard it after a dinner of turbot or venison. He 
knows, indeed, that those who value themselves upon 
sense, learning, or piety^ speak of him with contempt ; 
but he considers them as wretches, envious or igno- 
rant, who do not know his happiness, or wish to 
supplant him ^ and declares to his firiends, that he is 
fully satisfied with his own conduct, since he has fed 
every day on twenty (Hshes, and yet doubled bis 
estate. 
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Solve seruscentem mature sanus eqitum, ne 

Peccet ad extremum ridendus, bok. 

The voice of reason cries with winnixig force) 

Loose from the rapid car your aged hprse. 

Lest, in the race derided, left behind. 

He drag his jaded limbs and burst his wind, ihancis. 

Such is the emptiness of human enjoyment, diat we 
are always impatient of the present. Attainment is 
followed by neglect, and possession by disgust ; and 
the malicious remark of the Grei^k epigrammatist 
on marriage may be applied to every other course of 
life, that its two days of happiness are the first and the 
last. 

Few moments are more pleasing than those in which 
the mind is concerting measures . for a new undeitak- 
ing. From the fir&t hint that wakens the fancy till the 
bour of actual execution, all is improvement and pro- 

2f2 
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gress, triumph and felicity. Every hour brings addi- 
tions to the original scheme, suggests some new expe- 
dient to secure success, or discovers consequeniial 
advantages not hiiherto foreseen. While p-epara- 
tions are made, and materials accumulated, day glides 
after day through elysian prospects^ aud the heart 
dances to the song of hope. 

Such is the pleasure of projecting, that many con- 
tent themselves with a succession of visionary schemes, 
and wear out their allotted time in the calm amuse- 
ment of contriving what they never attempt or hope to 
execute* 

Others, not able to feast their imagination with pure 
ideas, advance somewhat nearer to tlie grossoessof 
action, with great diligence collect whatever is requi- 
site to their design, and, after a thousand researches 
and consultations^ are snatched away by death, as they 
stand in procinctu waiting for a proper opportunity to 
begin. 

If there were no other end of life, than to find some 
adequate solace for every day, I know not whether any 
condition could be preferred to that of the man who 
involves himself in his own thoughts, and never suf- 
fers experience to show him the vanity of speculation; 
for no sooner are notions reduced to practice, thau 
tranquillity and confidence forsake the breast 3 ever/ 
day brings its task, and often witliout bringing abilities 
to peiform it : difficulties embarrass, uncertainty pe;i> 

eexes, opposition retards, censure exasperates, or neg- 
ct depresses. We proceed because we havte begun; 
we complete our design that the labour akeady speot 
may not be vain : but, as expectation gradually dies 
away, the gay smile of alacrity disappears, we ale com- 
pelled to implore severer powers, and trust the eveot 
to patience and constancy. 

When once our labour has begun, the comfort that 
#;2ables us to endui<i \t. \s the prospect of its ehd 5 ftr 
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though in every long work tliere are some joyous in- 
tervals of self-applause, when the attention is recreated 
by unexpected facility, and the iraaginatioh soothed 
by incidental excellencies ; yet the toil with which 
Jjerformance struggles after idea, is so irksome and 
disgusting and so frequent is the necessity of resting 
below that perfection which we imagined within out 
reach, that seldoni any man obtains more from his 
endeavours than a painful conviction of his defects, and 
a continual resuscitation of desires which he feels him- 
self unable to gratify. 

So certainly is weariness the concomitant of our un- 
dertakings, that every man, in whatever he is engaged; 
cxjnsoles himself with the hope of change; if he has 
made his way by assiduity to publick employment, he 
talks among his friends of the delight of retreat 5 if, by 
the necessity of solitary application, he is secluded from 
the world, he listens with a beating heart to distant 
noises, longs to mingle with living beings, and resolve* 
to take hereafter his fill of diversions, or display his 
abilities on the universal theatre, and eiljoy the pleasure 
of distinction and applause. 

Every desire, however innocent, grows dangerous^ 
as by long indulgence it becomes ascendailt in the 
mind. When we liavc' been much accustoimed to 
consider any thing as capable of giving happiness^ it is 
not easy to-' restrain^ our ardour, or to forbear : soine 
precipitation in our advances, and irregularity in odr 
pursuits. He that has cultivated the tree, watched 
the swelling bud and opening blossom, and pleaded 
Jiimself with computing how much every sun and 
shower add to its growth, scarcely stays fill tlie fruit 
has obtained its maturity, but defeats his own cares by 
cjgerness to reward them. When we have diligently 
laboured for ^ny purpose, we are willing to believe 
^hat we have attained it, and, because we have alrcsdj 
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done much, too si]4den]y conclude that no more is to 
be done. 

All attraction is increased by the approach of tlie 
attracting body. We never tind ourselves so desirous 
to finish^ as in the latter part of oup work, or so im- 
patient of delay, as wIuhi we know tliat delay cannot 
be long. Thus unseasonable importunity of discon- 
tent may be partly imputed to langour and weariness, 
which must always oppress those more whose toil has 
been longer continued ; but the greater part usually 
proceeds from frequent contemplation of that ease 
which is now considered as within reach, and which, 
when it has once flattered our hopes, we cannot suffer 
to be withheld. 

In some of the noblest compositions of wit, ths 
conclusion falls below the vigour and spirit of the first 
books ', and as a genius is not to be degraded by the 
imputation of human failings, tlie cause of this declen- 
sion is commonly sought in the structure of the work, 
and plausible reasons are given why in the defective 
part less ornament was necessary, or less could be ad- 
mitted. But, perhaps, the autlior would have con- 
fessed, that his fancy was tired, and his perseverance 
broken^ that he knew his design to be unfinished, but 
that, when he saw the end so near^ he could no longer 
refuse to be at rest. . 

. tA.gainst the instillations of this frigid opiate, the 
heart should be secured by all the considerations which 
once concurred to kindle the ardour of enterprise. 
Whatever motive first incited action, has still greater 
force to stimulate perseverance ^ since he that might 
have lain still at first in blameless obscurity, canupt 
afterwards desist but with infamy and reproach* He, 
whom a doubtful promise of distant good could eo- 
aoura^ to set di^culties at defiance, ought not to 
remit ills vigour^ wheg be has ahnost obtained his 



recompense. To faint or loiter, when only the last 
efforts are required, is to steer the slnp through teiii^^ 
ipests, and abandon it to the winds in sight of land ; 
it is to break the ground and scatter thfe seed, and at 
last to neglect the hanest. 

The masters of rhetorick direct, tliat the most for- 
cible arguments be produced in the latter part of an 
oration, lest they should be effaced or perplexed "by 
8uper\'enient iuiages. This precept may be justly ex- 
tended to the series of life : Notliing is ended with 
honour, which does not conclude better than it began. 
It is not sufficient to maintain the first vigour j for ex- 
cellence loses its effect upon the rriind by custom, ^ 
light after a time ceases to dazzle. Admiration must 
be continued by that novelty which first produced Lt, 
and how much soever is given, there must always be 
reason to imagine that more remains. 

We not only are most sensible of the last impres- 
sions, but such is the unwillingness of niankhid to ad- 
mit transcendent merit, that, though it be difficult to ob- 
literate the reproach of miscarriages by any subsequent 
achievement, however illustrious, yet the reputation 
raised by a long train of success may be finally ruined 
by a single failure j for weakness or error will be always 
remembered by tliat malice and envy which it gratifies. 

For the prevention of that disgrac^e, which lassitude 
and negligence may bring at last upon the greatest 
performances, it is necesbaiy to proportion carefiiMy 
our labour to our strength. If tfoe design comprises 
many parts, equally essential, and therefore not to be 
separated, the only time for catitioriis before we en- 
gage ; the powers of the mind must be then impar- 
tiallyestimated, and it must be r^nrtecnbered, that ncH 
to complete the plan is not to li^vto begiinitj ifod 
that nothing is done, while any tlikig is omitted, ■« 

lUit if the task consists in the -tepfetition of single^ 
arts, no one of which derives its efEcacy from the res.t.> 
r lu-'v be attempted with leas ^ciVL^\e, \iaca»»^ ^^"^^ 
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is always Op^yortumty to retreat with honour. Tho 
dlmger is only, lest we expect firom the world the in- 
dolg^Mse widi which most are disposed to treat them- 
selves ) and in the hour of listlessiiess inaagine, that 
the diligence of one day will atone for the idleness of 
another, and that applause begun by approbation will 
be continued by habit 

'He that is himself weary will soon weary the pub- 
Ikk. ' Let him therefore lay down his employment, 
irfadtever it be, who' can no longer exert his former 
activity or attention ; let him not endeavoiir to struggle 
with censure, or obstinately infest the stage till a ge^ 
Bfend hiss commands him to d^>art 
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*BpisXitrcc lyii' ri ut S mtm ix« t* ifxtiftj 

BJitfAii iiBftTTOi rftTfjLVfM' ol }* cl»af (flIfCOi 

Ov^iu* t«vt' avM »a2 fratm ITtf ri^sra. DIOG. LAEKT. 

Begone, ye blockheads, Heraclitus cries. 
And leave my labours to the learned and wise; 
By wit, by knowledge, studious to be read, 
I scorn the multitude, alive and dead. 

Time, which puts an end to all human pleasures and 
forrowSf has likewise concluded the labours of the. 
Samblbr. Having supported, for two years, the 
anxious employment of a periodical writer, and mul- 
tiplied my essays to upwards of two hundred^ I have 
npw determined to desist. 

The reasons of this resolution it is of little impor- 
tance to declare, since justification is unnecessary when 
no objection is made. I am tar from supposing that 
the cessation of my performances will raise any ia- 
foiry, for I have hqnoi bo)^ much a favouritB of th^ 
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publick, nor can boast that, in the progress of my 
undertaking, I have been animated by the rewards of 
the liberal, the caresses of the great, or the prauses of 
tic eminent. 

But I have no design to gratify pride by submission, 
or malice by lamentation ; nor think it reasonable to 
complain of neglect from those whose regard I never 
solicited, if 1 have not been distinguished by the dis- 
tributors of literary honours, I have seldom descended 
to the arts by which favour is obt^ned. I have seen 
the meteors of fashion rise and fall, without any at- 
tempt to add a moment to their duration. I have 
never complied with temporaiy curio^ty, nor enabled. 
tny readers to discuss the topick of the day ; I have 
rarely exemplified my assertions by living characters ; 
in my papers, no man could look for censures of his 
enemies, or praises of himself; and they only were 
expected to peruke them, whose passions left them lei- 
sure for abstracted truth, and whom virtue could please 
by its naked dignity, . 

To some, however, I am indebted for encourage- 
ment, and to others for assistance. The number of 
my friends was never great, but they have been such 
as would not suffer me to think that I was writhig in 
vain, and I did not feel much dejection from the want 
of popularity. 

My obligations having not been frequent, my ac-. 
kuowledgments may be soon dispatched . I can restore^ 
to all my correspondents their productions, with little' 
diminution of the bulk of my volumes, thongh not. 
without the loss of some pieces to which particular* 
honours have been paid. 

The parts from which I claim no other praise than 
that of having given them an opportunity of appear- 
ing, are the four billets in the tenth paper, the second^ 
letter in the fifLeenth, the thirtieth, the forty-fourth,] 
the ninety-seventh, and the hundredth papers, and the 
•econd letter in the hundrcd-aivd-«ex^v\\3lx. ^ 
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Having thus deprived myself of many excuses which 
candoar nnght have admitted for the inequality of my 
compositions, being no longer able to allege the ne- 
cessity of gratifying correspondents, the importunihr 
with which publication was solicited, or obstinacy with 
which correction was rejected, I must remain uccount-< 
able for all my faults, and submit, without subterfuge^ 
to the censures of criticism, which, however, I shall 
not endeavour to soften by a formal deprecation, or to 
overbear by the influence of a patron. The supplica- 
tions of an author never yet reprieved him a moment 
£rom oblivion ; and, though greatness has sometimes 
sheltered guilt, it can afford no protection to ignorance 
or dulness. Having hitherto attempted only the pro- 
pagation of truths I will not at last violate it by the 
confession of terrors which I do not feel 5 having la- 
boured to maintain the dignity of virtue, I will not 
now d^rade it by the meanness of dedication. 

The seeming vanity with which I have sometimes 
spoken of myself, would perhaps refjuire an fpology^ 
were it not extenuated by the example of those who 
have published essays before me, and by the privilege 
which every nameless writer has been hitherto allowed. 
*' A mask," says Castiglione, '^ confers a right of act- 
ing and speaking with less restraint, even when tbe 
wearer happens to be known. " He that is discovered 
iRdthout his own consent, may claim some indulgence^ 
and cannot be rigorously called to justify those sallies 
or frolicks which his disguise must prove him desirous 
to conceal. 

But I have been cautious lest this offence should be 
frequently or grossly committed ; for, as one of the 
philosophers directs us to live with a friend^ as with 
one that is some time to become an enemy, I have 
always thought it the duty of an anonymous author to 
write, as if he expected to be hereafter known. 

I am willing to flatter myself with hopes,' that, fay 
MoUecting these papec«> \ «sa u<(A. VRs^arin^ for my 
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future life^ either shame or repentance. That all are 
happily imagined, or accurately polished, that the 
same sentiments have not sometimes recurred, or the 
same expressions been too frequently repeated, I have 
not conndence in my abilities sufficient to warranto 
He that condemns himself to compose on a stated 
day, will often bring to his task an attention dissipated, 
a memory embarrassed, an imagination overwhelmed, 
a mind distracted with anxieties, a body languishing 
with disease : he will labour on a barren topick, till 
it is too late to change it; or, in the ardour of inven- 
tion, diffuse his thoughts into wild exuberance, which 
the pressing hour of publication cannot sofifer judg- 
ment to examine or reduce. 

Whatever shall be the final sentence of mankind, I 
have at least endeavoured to deserve their kindness. I 
have laboured to refine our language to grammatical 
purity, and to clear it from colloquial barbarisms, licen- 
tious idioms, and irregular combinations . Something, 
perhapsf I have added to the elegance of its construe^ 
tion, and something to the harmony of its cadence^ 
When common words were less pleasing to the ear, 
or less distinct in their signification, J have familiarised 
the terms of philosophy, by applying them to popular 
ideas, but have rarely admitted any word not autho** 
rised by former writers j for I believe that whoever 
knows the £nglish tongue in its present extent, will 
be able to express his thoughts without flirther help 
from other nations. 

As it has been my principal design to inculcate wis^ 
dom or piety, I have allotted few papers to the idle 
sports of imagination. Some, perhaps, may be found, 
of which the highest excellence is harmless merriment^ 
but scarcely any man is so steadily serious as not to 
complain, that the severity of dictatorial instruction 
has been too seldom relieved, and that he is driven by 
the sternness of the Ramblefs philosophy to more 
ch^rful and airy companions. 
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Next to the excursions of fancy are the dis^quisitions 
of criticisnXi which, in my opinion, is only to be ranked 
among the subordinate and instrumental arts. Arbi- 
trary decision and general exclamation I have carefully 
avoided, by asserting nothing without a reason, and 
establishing all my principles of judgment on unalter- 
able and evident truth. 

In the pictures of life I have never been so studious 
of novelty or surprise, as to depart wholly from all 
resemblance 5 a fault which writers deservedly cele- 
brated frequently commit, that they may raise, as tlie 
occasion reqiures, either mirth or abhorrence. Some 
enlargement may be allowed to declamarion, and 
lome exa^eration to burlesque ; but as they deviate 
further from reality, they become less useful, because 
their lessons will fail of application. The mind of the 
reader is carried away from the contemplation of his 
own manners 5 he finds in himself no likeness to tlie 
phantom before him j and, though he laughs or rages, 
IS not reformed. 

The essays professedly serious, if I have been able 
to execute my own intentions, will be found exactly 
conformable to the precepts of Christianity, without 
any accommodation to the licentiousness and levity of 
the present age. I therefore look back on this part 
of my work with pleasure, which no blame or praise 
of man shall diminish or augment. I shall never envy 
the honours which wit and learning obtain in any 
pther cause, if I can be numbered among the writers 
who have ^ven ardour to virtue, and confidoi^e to 
truth. 

Celestial pow'rs ! that piety re^rd. 

From you my labours wait their last reward. 

END OF THS SIXTH VOLUME. 
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